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Indications Point to General Prosperity’ 


Mr. Rhodes requested me to deliver to you 
a statistical address. As you have probably 
heard me express myself on other occasions, 
I do not like to have whatever I have to say 
characterized as being ‘‘statistical.’’ My 
thought is that figures are largely necessary 
in order to determine what conditions are, or 
are going to be. They are not entirely con- 
trolling factors, but they do indicate what we 
may expect. 

* * * 

Economic conditions of the world are un- 
settled and many things could take place to 
upset the most careful calculations, such as 
financial stringencies, war abroad, strikes at 
home and governmental tinkering with eco- 
nomie affairs, and any statement I should 
make would have to be made in light of pres- 
ent knowledge and would not take into con- 
sideration such factors as panics, wars, strikes 
or credit manipulations. My conclusion was 
that in any industry where all of the facts 
could be made known, that is, supply, demand 
and cost, so that the marginal cost and mar- 
ginal demand would be clearly evident, it 
would not require great vision to determine 
what future prices and conditions would be. 

In 1919 our apparent demand was 125 per- 
cent of normal, ‘‘normal’’ as here used mean- 
ing the average relation of stocks to orders 
from 1915 to 1918, both inclusive. The range 
of production cost of southern pine was from 
$15.40 to $50.93 a thousand. These figures led 
to the conclusion that if the demand was 25 
percent greater than production, the public 
would bid the price to that basis of cost which 
would permit the functioning of all of the 
production the public required and such is the 
condition today. 


Forecasting Movements of Lumber 

Information compiled thru prompt codpera- 
tion on the part of the industry will enable 
the student of economic conditions to fore- 
cast with reasonable accuracy the movements 
of lumber. The fact that these movements 
can be forecast does not mean that such 
student of economic conditions caused the 
effect, any more than the fact that the move- 
ment of the celestial bodies follow the fore- 


_—_., 


*Address delivered at annual meeting of 


Southern Pine Association at New Orleans, 
La., March 20, 1923. 


[By Charles 8. Keith] 
casts of astronomers in their study of the 
heavens. This industry has furnished infor- 
mation which has enabled the foretelling of 
the future to a certain extent, and this infor- 
mation could and should be developed from a 
wider point of view and more promptly, not 
only that it might be of interest to the manu- 
facturers of the product, but that it might 
be made known to them and also be of benefit 
to the buyers of the product and the consum- 
ing public. Too many facts regarding our in- 
dustry can not be known. Full knowledge and 
complete information on its entire movements 
should be available to everybody. 


Present and Future Outlook 


We know all of these things did occur, and 
we know that such were the reasons for their 
occurrence. The problem before us now, and 
which I am going to discuss before you today 
is: What is the present and future outlook? 

For the last two years we have had unprece- 


dented residential construction. Since 1907 





Three Great Conventions 


This Week 


The Southern Pine Association 
report starts on page 48. 


To start reading account of Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ 
annual, turn to page 58. 


To start the story of the joint 
meeting of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion and the American Wholesale 
Lumber Association, turn to 
page 64. 


‘‘A ‘Woodbilt’ house is an American 
house for Americans; born and bred, 
so to speak, in our own beloved coun- 
try; typically American in its sim- 
plicity and sterling qualities—a type of 
house which, to paraphrase Lincoln’s 
famous saying, is peculiarly of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people of 
the United States.’’—Franklin Dickey. 











we have had a gradual decline in building 
operations, reaching the low point in Novem- 
ber, 1918, and as a result housing demand 
pyramided. It is generally estimated that the 
United States requires—or did before the war 
—650,000 houses each year to care for the 
natural increase in population. We have no 
complete figures as to the amount of con- 
struction for the whole United States upon 
which to predicate conclusions, but the best 
information available is that covering build- 





ing permits in approximately 300 cities. Last 
year the building permits of the cities 


amounted to 659,585 buildings costing ap- 
proximately  $2,555,867,939; 1921, 528,940 
buildings, costing $1,685,570,389; 1920, 411,- 
026 buildings, costing $1,467,911,559; 1919, 
390,585 buildings, costing $1,293,921,441; 1918, 
207,662 buildings, costing $510,034,681; 1917, 
250,229 buildings, costing $596,871,190, and 
1916, 290,222 buildings, costing $974,462,543. 

There is a feeling by some that there will be 
a decline in construction during 1923. Others, 
however, who have made a careful analysis of 
the situation, do not agree with this thought. 
Statisticians of the copper and brass han- 
dlers vouch for a net estimate of $6,000,000,000 
for American structural enterprise in 1923. 
In 1922 they say that about $5,000,000,000 was 
spent for buildings, and that projects for 
$2,500,000,000 more were started. They show 
gross estimates for 1923 as against expendi- 
tures for 1922, as follows: 


1923 1922 
Estimates Expenditures 


Apartment houses. .$1,253,000,000 $ 950,000,000 





Churches ......... 530,000,000 205 5,000,000 
Dwellings ........ 940,000,000 680,000,000 
yO ee 595,000,000 230, 000,000 
oS eae 827,000,000 655,000,000 
Office buildings..... 804,000,000 645,000,000 
Public buildings.... 328,000,000 260,000,000 
Public garages..... 162,000,000 125,000,000 
i! eer 1,540,000,000 610,000,000 
Other buildings... 851,000,000 640, 000, 000 

f(a ere $7,830,000,000 $5,000,000,000 


If the estimates on shortage of housing in 
1919 were correct (3,500,000 homes in the 
United States) that amount plus the progres- 
sive demand since that time, created by the 
natural increase in population less the amount 
constructed should justify the assumption that 
the necessities have not been cared for. The 
January, 1923, figures on building permits 
covered 41,780 buildings costing approxi- 
mately $206,339,000 compared with 30,392 
(Continued on Page 55) 
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panying panel, and our unparalleled mixed car service, 
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: " Northern Hardwood 
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about our special lumber sales service ves 
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Lumbermen Sound Call to Higher Citizenship 


USINESS MEN SOMETIMES ARE charged with subordinat- 
ing their duties as citizens to their interests as producers of 
wealth. Accusations of this nature, when they have any 

foundation in fact, contain only that minute grain of truth that 
still leaves them but little better than slanderous falsehoods. Gov- 
ernment in its true American sense undertakes no more than to 
make citizens free and secure in their rights and liberties; enforcing 
upon each the duty of respecting the personal and property rights 
of his fellows. The same observation may be made with equal truth 
regarding American business; and therefore the highest type of 
American business man has precisely the training that develops 
and brings into action the finest qualities of citizenship. 

Leaders in commercial and industrial life are fitted by native 
ability and experience to take high place, assume large responsibili- 
ties and perform worthy service in behalf of the public as a whole 
M promoting the general social and political welfare. To the extent 
that they have failed to perform this service, American business 
men may justly be charged with neglect of their duties as citizens. 
Immersed and absorbed as they have been in the work of building 
and developing this great country commercially and industrially, 


they have not always realized the need of a similar service in pre- 
serving and perpetuating the form of government that has made 
their material success the marvel of the world. 

There have been many indications, however, of a changed attitude 
on the part of American business men with respect to their rela- 
tions to the Government, and this new attitude is finding its best 
exemplification in the policies and activities of trade organizations. 
Lumbermen always have led in community betterment; they have 
of late come to a better realization of their larger duties and oppor- 
tunities, and, in their organized capacity at least, have begun to 
work for the national welfare, not alone in a commercial and indus- 
trial way, but in the field of social and political betterment in: the 
proper sense. 

A striking illustration of this finer conception of citizenship was 
afforded by the conventions of tae Southern Pine Association and 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, held in New 
Orleans this week and reported elsewhere in this paper. Splendid 
addresses were made at both meetings in tribute to the American 
form of government and appealing for a more intelligent under- 
standing and observation of its principles. Dangerous tendencies 
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in modern legislation were defined and the need shown for renewed 
study of the fundamental law of the land—the Constitution of the 
United States, and of the authoritative definition and defense of 
free government as found in the Federalist. This need was brought 
home to the lumbermen individually and personally, and their recog- 
nition of its importance was demonstrated by numerous pledges of 
substantial amounts of money for instituting the annual commemora- 
tion, for one week, of the adoption of the Constitution. 

By this act the lumbermen have initiated a movement of stupendous 
importance and of magnificent opportunities; for in the opinion of 
the AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN no citizen can perform a greater service 
to America and to the world than to extol the virtues and explain and 
inculcate the principles of liberty and free institutions as embodied 
in the American Constitution. The industry as a whole should, and 
we believe it will, give unqualified support to the splendid move- 
ment started at New Orleans. 





The Growing Demand For Larger Ties 


EAVIER AND STILL HEAVIER rail seems to be the inevi- 
table trend of modern railroad track construction. At just 
what point this tendency will be checked even the most 

competent construction engineers do not venture to predict, and it 
would be entirely useless for a layman to advance an opinion. The 
steady increase during the last few decades, and the tendency to 
build still heavier locomotives and cars, make it practically certain 
that even the heaviest rail in use today will eventually be replaced 
by still heavier. An article appearing in a recent issue of the 
Railway Age traces the trend referred to, and says: “This de- 
velopment has continued up to the present day, when the 100-lb. 
rail has demonstrated that it can not stand up under the traffic on 
many roads and it is giving way to heavier rail.” 

The effect of this tendency upon the tie producing industry of 
course is obvious. The day of the small tie has passed, or is pass- 
ing. There will continue for a long time to be considerable demand 
for the smaller sizes for short line and branch line trackage where 
the rolling stock is not so heavy as that used on the great trunk 
lines. The latter will require for their replacements and exten- 
sions larger sizes than in the past. Commenting upon this tendency 
the journal already quoted says: 


“There has also been an increase in the support given the rajj, | 


The number of ties has increased from 14 or 16 to 18, 20 and 29 
in a 33-foot panel. Little further development can be expecteq 


from this quarter as the ties are now spaced as closely as is pos. | 


n Further | 
support must be given by the use of larger ties, even to the extent | 


sible and at the same time permit tamping between. 


of decreasing the number, where this is necessary, to allow the 
proper tamping space between. 

“There has been some progress in this direction in recent years, 
The 6-inch by 8-inch tie has given way over a large territory to 
one 9 inches wide on top and in some instances 10 inches. At the 
same time the thickness has been very generally increased to 7 
inches. Where ties 5% inches thick and 6 inches wide on top were 
formerly accepted as 6-inch by 8-inch ties, many roads now insist 
on a 6-inch thickness for all ties and 8-inch width on top for the 
major portion of them. Excellent as this tendency is it has not yet 
gone far enough or been adopted generally enough to meet the con- 
ditions imposed by the traffic. The fact that an over-loaded raj] 
shows signs of distress calls attention to it at once, while the simi. 
lar over-loading of a tie may remain unobserved as it is buried jy 
the ballast. 

“The primary purpose of a tie is, of course, to transmit to the 
ballast the load delivered to it by the rail. The bearing area of g 
tie is therefore a primary consideration. But there are other con. 
siderations; the strength of the tie is a factor. Furthermore, the 
larger tie, particularly when treated, has a greater proportionate 
resistance against decay and mechanical wear than the smaller tie 
and can stand greater inroads before requiring renewal. Also a 
strong tie will provide a better support for the rail and thereby 
retard its deterioration. It will also reduce the labor of track 
maintenance, as any track foreman will bear testimony by the 
rapidity with which he will select the large tie for his section, if 
given a chance, even tho it is heavier to handle.” 

Inasmuch as very little new track construction is being done 
at this time the trend in the direction of larger sizes does not 
present an immediate problem for tie producers. In the nature of 
things the demand for larger sizes of ties than are now generally 
produced will develop very slowly, but in the meantime there nat- 
urally will be a lessening of the demand for the smaller, and an 
increasing of the demand for the larger, of the standard sizes now 
being produced. 








Cut, Shipments and Orders Decline 


production. 


Southern pine mills reported their 


transportation facilities. The South has been 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 22.—Production 
and shipments of lumber during the week ended 
March 17 declined slightly, as well as orders, 
according to telegraphic reports received today 
by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation from regional softwood associations. 

Production last week (394 mills reporting) 
was 240,274,365 feet, against revised figures of 
245,972,935 feet the week before (418 mills re- 
porting), and 180,944,123 feet the corresponding 
week of 1922. Shipments last week were 255,- 
754,585 feet, against 277,815,090 feet the week 
before, and 193,311,165 feet the same week last 
year. Orders were 243,167,784 feet, against 
244,005,311 feet last week, and 203,325,892 
feet last year. 

The Southern Pine Association (137 mills) 
reported production of 85,190,393 feet, compared 
with 79,695,777 feet (135 mills), the week be- 
fore. Shipments were 80,622,263 feet, against 
81,125,760 the week before, and orders were 
76,165,756 feet, against 80,667,792 feet. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
reported (141 mills) production of 107,566,406 
feet, against 107,807,674 feet the preceding 
week. Shipments were 122,936,572 feet, against 
125,076,612 feet, and orders aggregated 115,- 
128,852 feet, against 99,860,138 feet. 

The total figures so far this year compared 
with the corresponding period last year follows: 
Production, 2,296,012,773 feet, against 1,938,- 
079,627 feet; increase 357,933,146 feet. Ship- 
ments, 2,756,201,268 feet, against 1,876,877,892 
feet; increase, 879,323,376. Orders, 2,948,394,- 
865 feet, against 1,955,323,801 feet; increase, 
993,071,064 feet. 

Shipments for all the reporting mills from 
nine regional associations show shipments to be 
106 percent and orders 101 percent of current 


shipments 5 percent below production, and new 
business 10 percent below production. West 
Coast mills reported shipments 14 percent, and 
orders 7 percent above output. Of the reporting 
mills, 362, having an established normal produc- 
tion figure for the week, report actual produc- 
tion 1 percent, shipments 7 percent, and new 
business 3 percent above normal production. 
Accumulated orders exceed production by 640,- 
000,000 feet, notwithstanding the great increase 
in production. Shipments are less than 100,- 
000,000 feet under orders. This condition re- 
flects improvement in transportation facilities 
and results of the campaign in the building 
trades to store material in anticipation of needs 
as much as possible in order to avoid transporta- 
tion congestion in the peak months of the fall. 
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Pine Mills Feel Labor Shortage 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

NEw Or.EANS, La., March 22.—While re- 
ports received here from the large centers in 
the North and East indicate that under forced 
selling of transit cars lumber prices have soft- 
ened, manufacturers in this territory are not 
fearful of any serious break in the market. 
Order files at .all of the mills are pretty well 
filled, especially for special cutting, and while 
the call for yard stock is not as insistent as it 
has been, stocks are so low and so badly as- 
sorted that some time will be required to get 
them into good condition again. There is a 
heavy movement of southern pine to South 
America, and while European shipments are 
small, the general export trade is unusually 
good. Railroads continue to buy heavily of 
ear and construction material. There are 


many complaints of an inadequate car supply 
and every effort is being made to increase the 


in the grip of the most severe cold weather 
of the winter and there has been much dam- 
age to the fruit crop, but the loss will not be 
so great as to seriously interfere with the great 
building program that is in sight all over the 
southland. A serious proposition with lum 
ber manufacturers is that of labor supply. The 
influx of colored labor into other sections and 
other lines of work is reducing the supply of 
common labor to the point where it is giving 
manufacturers great concern and in some set: 
tions there is considerable competition for 
avaijJable labor, with the result that wages 
are advancing and cost of producing lumber is 
being increased. With the final passing of 
winter weather it is expected that another 
heavy demand for building lumber will ap- 
pear, but manufacturers generally express 4 
determination to do everything possible to 
prevent undue inflation of prices. 


Approves Institute’s Statistical Plan 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
New OriEANS, La., March 21.—In conjunc: 
tion with the meeting of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, the statistical com 
mittee of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Insti 


tute met at the Grunewald Hotel today. The f 
statistical plan of the institute having been 


submitted to the Department of Commerce an¢ 


the department’s approval of the plan and its | 
agreement to codperate with the institute 1m its | 


operation having been today received, the = 
mittee unanimously voted to put the statistica 
program into operation at once. 

LIFE INSURANCE for 7,000 employees has Me 
arranged for on the group plan by the New Yor 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. 
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Plans for Lapstreak Row Boats 


We would like to have some plans of small boats 


—row boats or skiffs. Have you something of the 
kind or can you tell us where to get them? We 
have in mind just the ordinary square ended punt 
and the better lapstreak boat built with beveled 
siding, or anything of the nature available.— 
Inquiry No. 926. 

[The above inquiry comes from the advertis- 
ing department of a large lumber company 
with interests in various parts of the United 
States. The inquirer has been given names of 
boat pattern makers and the names of some 
manufacturers of boat hardware, who may have 
lans for boats. ° 

Large builders of boats and skiffs are re- 
luctant to make their plans public, and many ot 
the small builders do not work from plans. <A 
good deal of lumber is consumed each year in 
the making of boats. If any reader can tell 
where boat or skiff plans may be obtained, the 
information will be gladly received.—EbirTor. | 


Covering Capacity of Shingles 

Will you inform me how to figure the correct 
number of shingles required to cover 100 square 
feet of surface? I would like to know how many 
16-inch and 18-inch shingles a 100 square feet, or 
the number of square feet a thousand such shingles 
will cover under average conditions.—INQuIRY No. 
931. 

[The above inquiry comes from a New York 
lumberman. The following table based upon 
3,700 lineal inches net a thousand shingles, 
which allows 7% percent for ‘‘fits’’ in packing, 
gives the covering capacity: 


Exposure to 1,000 or 4 Number 
weather bundles will required to 
inches cover, sq. ft. cover 100 sq. ft. 

4 103 971 
4, 116 863 
5 128 782 
5 141 710 
6 154 650 
6% 167 599 
7 180 556 
Ty% 193 519 
8 206 486 


The exposure to the weather in laying shingles 
varies. Commonly, however, 16-inch shingles are 
laid 4%4 inches to the weather and 18-inch 
shingles 514 inches to the weather. There are 
numerous exceptions to this however. In esti- 
mating the number of shingles required to cover 
a roof allowance must be made for doubling 
the first course. The easiest way to do this is 
to add to each slope of the roof 414-, 514-inch, 
or whatever the weather exposure is to be.— 
EDITOR. | 


Figuring Delivered Prices 

We would like to ask if you put out anything 
that would help us to figure delivered market prices 
on different materials, as market is taken weekly 
from each issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The 
woods we have in mind principally are Douglas fir, 
white pine, cypress and southern pine.—INQuIRY 
No. 921 

[The above inquiry comes from an Illinois 
retail dealer at a point which in most instances 
takes the Chicago freight rate. The first step 
the dealer should take is to secure from his local 
agent a list of the rates from the territory from 
which Douglas fir, white pine, cypress and 
southern pine are usually bought. For example, 
the fir rate is 72 cents a hundred pounds. 

The next problem is to determine the weights 
of the different woods worked according to the 
patterns usually handled by the retailer. The 
average retailer handles a good many items and 
Consequently the weights will vary considerably 
4 thousand feet for these items. An accompany- 
Ing table gives shipping weights of air dried 
softwoods which will serve in computing the 
amount of freight. 


The market prices printed in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN are average f. o. b. mill prices. 
To get an idea of the approximate delivered 
market price on this basis the weight of the 
particular item should be multiplied by the 
freight rate and that added to the selling price 
f. o. b. mill. It should be emphasized, however, 
that these prices represent as closely as can be 
ascertained the prevailing prices and do not 
give either the high or the low.—EnpiTor. | 


Want Woods for Inlay Work 


I wish to buy a few small pieces of ebony, lig- 
num vitae and white holly for inlay work, but 
have had trouble in locating them. Will you 
kindly inform me where they can be obtained ?— 
Inquiry No. 908. 

[The above inquiry comes from Ohio. The 
woods listed are carried, with the possible ex- 
ception of white holly, by a number of lumber 
companies, but not all can take care of small 
orders. It seems likely, however, that com- 
panies that supply lumber for manual training 
schools could fill orders of this kind. There- 
fore the inquirer has been given a list of such 
firms.—EDITOR. | 


Bamboo Wanted for Airplanes 


We want to secure 1,000 lineal feet of bamboo of 
the best grade suitable for airplane building. This 
bamboo should be from 1% to 3 inches in diameter 
and in lengths of from 15 to 30 feet.—INnquiry No. 
928. 

[This inquiry comes from the purchasing 
agent of an Illinois lumber company. A list 
of names of bamboo dealers has been given. 
If any readers are interested the address of the 
inquirer will be given.—EDITOoR. | 


Offers Oak Heads 


We are going to open up a heading mill for 
oak heads etc., and want to ask if you can give 
us the names of some users in the way of cooper- 
age plants and also some brokers placing this com- 
modity. Also please give us your ideas about the 
demand for this class of goods, whether or not 
the market is under or over supplied, where the 
best demand is, what the general percentage of 
profits is and any other information you: might 
have.—INQuiRY No. 922. 

[The inquirer, who is located in Alabama, has 
been given the names of logical buyers. De- 
mand for material of this kind is good at pres- 
ent and enough is not being offered to supply 
the market. Profits in this as well as in any 
other business depend largely upon equipment, 
selling ability and other factors; consequently 
it is not possible to say what they should be; 
nor is it safe to apply a general percentage of 
profit. Probably the best way to get at a pos- 
sible percentage of profit would be to secure 
quotations on the stock that can be offered and 
estimate carefully manufacturing costs, and then 
be very conservative in drawing conclusions. 
—EDITor. } 


Manufacturers of Baling Ties 


Will you kindly mail us a list of firms manu- 
facturing baling ties? We sell shavings in carload 
lots and use a large quantity of these ties. We 
wish to buy in quantities from the manufacturer. 
—Inquiry No. 913. 

[The above inquiry comes from a Michigan 
company specializing in moldings. Baling ties 
for sawdust and shavings are similar to those 
used for baling hay and straw. They are cut 
to length as a rule and have an eye made in one 
end. The inquirer has been given a list of mak- 
ers of ties and the inquiry is published for the 
information of interested readers.—EDITor. ] 


Shipping Weights of Airdried Softwoods per M Feet 


Timbers 2”Dimension 

_— Reh. Rgh. SIS1E 
phite pine and hemlock...... 3,000 2,500 2,200 
on ong nana, "” Rae 
RE DIB one Palos itl scee ws 4,200 ..... 2,500 
Depress eRe Or re re gad 3,200 2,600 
MLN oko eye's tian aserel ieee 3,300 3,300 2,600 


1” Boards 3 ” ys. 54” 
S1S or Ce Drop rop Ceil- 4’ 
Rgh. S2S Flooring Siding Siding ing Lath 
2,400 2,000 1,800 1,800 oeens 1,500 500 
inane 2,700 2,200 aan 1,900 1,500 550 
as 2,500 2,000 ied 1,800 1,400 500 
8,000 2,400 2,200 2,200 Pere 1,600 500 
3,300 2,500 2,000 ‘a 2,000 1,400 500 


A Delivery Record for Contracts 

We would very much like to secure a form that 
will enable us to keep a record of the deliveries as 
they are made to different jobs. We keep a number 
of jobs going at once and have had difficulty 
in keeping delivery records straight. Can you 
tell us where such forms may be obtained ?—In- 
quiry No. 935. 

[The above inquiry comes from an Illinois re- 
tailer. Very frequently retailers try to keep a 
record of deliveries on estimated blanks, but 
such blanks are not suited to the purpose. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has not available a 
form used by a retailer but has prepared the 
following suggested form and method which may 
prove helpful: 

DELIVERY FORM 
James Robinson, 


207 South 10th Ave., 
Chicago. 
Kind of Building House 


Deliver to 








Contract No. 3073 








Building Owner William Scobey 





Note: Deliver the material only in the order listed. 


Foundation— Date delivered Ticket No, 
Cement, 28 sacks........ 3/3/23 1008 
ee eS eer 3/3/23 1002 
Gravel, 30 yards......... 3/3/23 1006 
Form lumber, 4 2x4—16.. 3/5/23 1027 

250 feet 1x8 No. 2 Com. 

BME daccecacasaan 3/5/23 1027 
Frames for cellar windows 

Frame— 

Studs, 50 2x4—15........ 3/7/23 1061 


First floor joists, 40 2x12—16 


A great deal has been written and said about 
service; the word is bandied about from mouth 
to mouth in a circle until in some cases people 
lose sight of what service is. However, it may 
be stated that it is distinctly a desirable serv- 
ice for retail lumbermen to keep the material 
flowing to a job in a steady stream, having that 
material arrive just before it is needed and yet 
not permitting it to lie around where it will be 
damaged or partly destroyed. The foundation 
materials should be delivered and then should 
he followed by the material for the frame of 
the building, such as the studs, floor joists and 
the like. In other words, the delivery should 
be arranged so that there will be a steady and 
correctly gaged flow of lumber to the building 
as it is needed. If the retailer assumes this 
obligation, hurry up calls for small items for- 
gotten by the contractor will be done away with, 
thus reducing delivery expenses. 


The first thing, therefore, is to arrange the 
delivery record so that it will run mechanically, 
providing, if possible, a means for delivering 
the material as it is needed. 

The accompanying form was designed to 
facilitate this. First, space is provided for the 
name of the contractor and building location. 
Space is provided also for the contract number 
end the kind of structure. The name of the 
owner also is given. The first material to be 
delivered is for the foundation. It might be 
best to have the words ‘‘cement, sand, gravel 
ete.’’ printed on the form. As soon as a con- 
tract has been closed the quantities shown on 
the estimate record should be entered on the 
delivery record. One column is provided for the 
date of delivery, and another for the ticket 
number. 


The delivery sheet should be printed on tough, 
durable paper or tag board. The person who 
directs the delivery instructs the delivery man 
in loading to begin with the foundation material 
and end with the interior trim. When the de- 
livery ticket is made out the date of delivery is 
inserted. By referring to the tickets one who 
directs the deliveries can easily tell just what 
material should be delivered each day and in 
the morning can make out the necessary order. 
A glance at any card would show where de- 
liveries left off and what material remained to 
be delivered. Any further information that 
readers may have in regard to such a form will 
be weleomed.—EDiTor. | 
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Southern Pine Remains Strong 


While demand for southern pine has under- 
gone a progressive reduction during the last 
month, the strength of the market has been 
impaired only under exceptional circumstances. 
Beokings last week again fell slightly below 
the level of production. However, a huge 
volume of inquiries is going the rounds, and 
there appears to be strong foundation for the 
belief that a couple of weeks of favorable 
weather in consuming territories will be im- 
mediately followed by a strong upturn in 
demand. The mills are making every effort 
to increase output, in order to take advantage 
of the present lull in demand by cleaning up 
all the old orders possible and by rounding 
out their stocks, which are poor. They show 
no eagerness for new business, and continue to 
turn down orders other than those that fit 
such parts of their cutting schedules as are 
not already covered. Weak spots are confined 
largely to the transit car trade, and are the 
result of a comparatively large number of 
ears having been put afield recently by whole- 
salers. These cars struck the market at a time 
when it had been practically closed by un- 
favorable weather, and in many cases as they 
neared demurrage points they were offered at 
slight concessions. Buyers, however, realizing 
their ultimate needs for stock and keeping 
their eyes open for bargains, are picking up 
these cars, and prices during the last week 
have showed more buoyancy. Mill prices 
meanwhile hold strongly to former levels, and 
the few changes that have occurred are of 
minor importance. Recent readjustments 
made by some of the ‘‘high’’ mills have put 
the market on a solid foundation, and no ma- 
terial weakening between now and the time 
when spring demand has its real development 
fs looked for. Retailers for the present are 
buying slowly and cautiously, but their orders 
nevertheless aggregate a handsome volume. 
There is heavy building in the South, and 
local trade is important. Industrial demands 
continue to be insistent, with railroads, car 
builders and oil field operators the leaders. 
Stringers and timbers are having an especially 
good demand, and mills cutting such are heav- 
ily booked. Export business is well sustained, 
with South America a leading customer. Many 
mills are experiencing much trouble in mak- 
ing shipments, being hampered either by em- 
bargoes against important distributing points 
or by an increasing scarcity of cars. Box cars 
are practically unobtainable on some lines, 
and gondolas must be used wherever possible. 


Features of the Hardwood Trade 


Activity and strength continue to feature 
the hardwood market. All important consum- 
ers are still engaged in a feverish search for 
dry stocks, and there is keen competition for 
what is found. If dry lumber can not be had, 
they contract readily for green, either for 
immediate shipment or for delivery when dry. 
A broadening demand from farm implement 
and vehicle manufacturers is reported, show- 
ing their faith in improved agricultural trade 
this year. Railroads and allied interests also 
appear to be more prominently on the market. 
A feature is the steady expansion of foreign 
trade. Buying by the United Kingdom con- 
tinues in good volume, and more business is 
now received from continental Europe. Manu- 
facturers report that they have no trouble in 
selling all the lumber they can furnish; that 
they are heavily overbooked, and that there 
is no chance for any early weakening of prices 
on standard items. To the contrary, not a 
few of such items continue to show a strong 
upward trend. The southern mills are en- 
countering much trouble in making shipments, 
the shortage of box cars being very acute, 
especially on the Illinois Central railroad, and 
the supply of locomotives, for moving the 
gondolas that are being made use of, is in- 


adequate. Both southern and northern mills 
are embarrassed by embargoes against im- 
portant distributing points, principally against 
Detroit, the biggest hardwood consuming cen- 
ter in the country. Continued rains in the 
South have put a further check to logging 
operations, and these are now at an almost 
complete standstill in the lowlands. The mills, 
however, have sufficient logs for present re- 
quirements, and are operating at or near ¢ca- 
pacity. Continued cold weather in the North 
has enabled the loggers and sawmill operators 
in that section to make one of the biggest cuts 
in history, and woods work will be continued 
to the latest possible date. 


The Market for Western Pines 


Strength continues to feature the market for 
western pines. There has lately been a renewed 
very strong demand from eastern buyers for 
crating stock, and several sizable inquiries are 
going the rounds. Lower grades consequently 
are gathering further strength, and distributers 
say that early advances would not be surprising. 
Shop also is having a stronger call, but mill 
stocks are unimproved and desirable items are 
hard to find. Some stock, however, is still to be 
found at the smaller mills, and these usually 





Statistics on production, orders and 
shipments appear on page 72. 





secure a premium for prompt deliveries. Pro- 
duction in the Inland Empire meanwhile is 
moving upward, as additional mills resume op- 
eration, and a record cut this season is expected 
by many, in view of the excellent prospective 
market conditions and the serious need for stock 
replenishment. Shipments exceed output by a 
good margin, and so do bookings, tho these are 
being held down because of the mills’ hesitancy 
to book too far ahead. Numerous inquiries for 
white and sugar pine are reported by the Cali- 
fornia and southern Oregon manufacturers, who 
also say that buying is limited only by their 
ability to furnish dry stocks. Only a few mills 
are operating at this time, and they are ship- 
ping lumber as fast as it can be put thru the 
dry kilns. The others are preparing for the 
earliest start possible this spring, and figure on 
making large cuts. 


Developments in the Fir Market 


The Douglas fir mills are running steadily, 
production being well above normal. The sup- 
ply of logs does not meet all current require- 
ments and operations at many mills therefore 
remains relatively restricted. The woods sit- 
uation, however, is showing steady improve- 
ment and, while it may be some time before 
any substantial surplus of logs can be built 
up, it is expected that the output will soon be 
increased sufficiently to enable the mills to 
operate at capacity, should they find it to their 
interest to do so. The labor supply may hold 
production down, there being marked scarcity 
of men in many sections. Fir shipments re- 
main heavily in excess of both orders and pro- 
duction, but how long the present volume 
can be maintained is a question, as an early 
car shortage on the western lines is certain 
unless eastern railroads quickly return empties to 
them. Demand meanwhile is well above normal, 
last week again having shown a good margin 
over production. In view of depleted stocks and 
the heavily overbooked conditions of the west 
Coast mills, no effort is being made to get new 
business. Eastern distributers report, however, 
that during the last ten days it has been a 
trifle easier to place orders, tho a great many 
of those offered continue to be turned down. 
There are comparatively few transit cars on the 
market. Those containing good mixtures are 
being quickly snapped up, but it is difficult to 
sell poor loadings. These consequently have 


weakened, furnishing the only soft spots on the 
Douglas fir market. Mill prices as a whole 
have shown no change during the last week. 
The greatest part of the current retail demand 
is coming from country buyers who, as a rule 
are poorly stocked and who see a good farm 
trade in the near future. Stocks in city yards 
generally are low but well rounded out, and buy. 
ing is confined almost entirely to current re. 
quirements, little inclination being shown to 
increase stocks before it is possible to judge 
accurately what volume spring building is going 
to assume. The outlook in this connection, 
however, is reported from nearly all sections 
of the country as excellent, and it is felt that 
two or three weeks of good weather will prove 
an immense stimulus to the lumber trade jp 
all its branches. The outlook in the California 
market is unimpaired, while no trouble is ex. 
pected in disposing of all lumber that might 
be available for the Atlantic seaboard within 
the near future. Export trade holds up satis. 
factorily and industrial, including railroad, busi- 
ness is all that the mills can take care of. 


Northern Softwoods are Firm 


An expanding demand from retail lumber 
dealers has featured the market for northern 
pine and hemlock during the last two weeks, 
despite the blizzards and cold weather which 
have prevailed thruout the North. The active 
demand for yard stock in Minnesota is said 
to be largely attributable to the big volume 
of new house construction in the cities, country 
trade still being comparatively quiet and not 
likely to show material development before 
spring has actually arrived. Reports from 
Wisconsin say that building operations in that 
State, especially in the central and northern 
sections, have never before had so early a be- 
ginning as this year. Not only are numerous 
buildings of all types being started in cities 
and towns, but farmers are planning improved 
farm buildings which likely will be begun im- 
mediately weather conditions permit. Many 
business buildings are contemplated, and it is 
reported that the construction of summer cot- 
tages in northern Wisconsin this year will be 
especially active, owing to the activities of re 
sort and tourist organizations. Taken as 4 
whole, demand is keen for all items of dry lum. 
ber. These, however, are virtually absent from 
the market, with the result that actual trans- 
actions are strictly limited. 


The North Carolina Pine Trade 


Production of North Carolina pine has in- 
creased considerably this month, output during 
the week ended March 10 having registered 3 
percent below normal, the highest point reached 
since last fall, The big excess of orders over 
shipments during the last several months, and 
the embargoes against New England territory, 
have resulted in the mills being far behind in 
their deliveries. An easing up in the embargo 
situation this month has been reflected in 4 
heavy increase in shipments, until these during 
the week ended March 10 reached 103 percent of 
normal. A further increase would undoubtedly 
have been made had the railroads found it pos: 
sible to supply the mills’ car requirements. Or- 
ders during the same week totaled 91 percent of 
normal, Compared with the foregoing week, 
this was an increase of 26 percent, to the high- 
est point attained since the remarkable spurt 0 
demand during the latter part of January. De- 
mand is brisk for practically everything on the 
list, and manufacturers say that bookings would 
be much heavier were it not for the facts that 
stocks are lacking and the mills overbooked and 
reluctant to accept any further orders unless 
they fit mill cutting schedules. Another factor 
that restricts sales is the usual demand for im- 
mediate shipment, which in most cases is out 0 
the question. Prices meanwhile hold firmly t? 
previous levels, and some of the scarcer popular 
items continue to tend upward. 
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‘Tees to Defraud St. Louis Firms 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 20.—A man who gave 
his name as E. G. Lawsha called on the W. T. 
Ferguson Lumber Co. and the T. H. Garrett 
Lumber Co. recently and asked to have them 
eash checks signed by him for the Wonewoe 
Lumber Co. of Wonewoc, Wis. His only identi- 
fication was a stamped envelope with the com- 
pany ’s name printed in the corner. 


T. C. Whitmarsh, general manager of the 
W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., wired the State 
Bank of Wonewoe upon whom the checks were 
drawn, and he received an answer from them 
stating that the check was a forgery. This 
was followed by a warning signed by Carl 
Herrewig, president of the Wonewoc bank, 
reading : 

Look out for C. M. Wolfenden—age about 30 
years, 6 feet tall, round shouldered, sandy hair, 
smooth shaven. Is passing worthless and forged 
checks to lumber concerns. Has operated in Madi- 
son and Milwaukee, Wis., in Chicago, Rock Island, 
Kansas City and St. Louis. Is moving quickly 
from place to place. Was formerly connected with 
the Wonewoc Lumber Co. and has issued his own 
personal checks (which are worthless) and has 
forged Wonewoc Lumber Co.’s name, evidently pos- 
ing as . G. Lawsha or J. E. Lawsha, who are the 
present owners and proprietors of the Wonewoc 
Lumber Co. May also try to pass as representative 


strict cash. He is alleged to have worked 
small mills of the South for a dozen or more 
ears. Inspector W. E. Greenaway, of the Post 
Office Department, stated that he believed the 
man was the same as the one who operated 
a duplicate game at Oklahoma City, under the 
name of the A. M. Murray Lumber Co., and 
at Atlanta, Ga., under the name of. Mitchell. 
Moore is alleged to have operated here until he 
figured creditors were about to close in on him 
last December, when he left for parts unknown. 


Campaign Against Excessive Taxes 


VANCOUVER, B. C., March 17.—It is alto- 
gether probable that in the immediate future 
the lumber industry of British Columbia will 
inaugurate an active campaign against excessive 
taxation by the Provincial Government, in an 
effort to secure some relief from present tax bur- 
dens. Now the industry pays the Province a 
rental for limits, a royalty for the cut, a fee on 
stocks on hand at the end of the year, an income 
tax, a municipal tax, and Dominion taxes on 
income. The rentals of limits are set for thirty 
years. There is an insecurity with regard to 
royalty. Existing royalties may be changed 
at any time. The lumbermen want a definite 











Airplane view of the Memphis (Tenn.) plant of E. L. Bruce Co., manufacturer of Bruce oak floor- 


ing, ‘‘Ceda’Line,’’ oak and gum interior trim, and southern hardwoods. 


The open space at the 


right of the plant extending to the fence near the race track is part of the twenty-five acre 
tract recently bought by the company to be used for the present as a storage yard. Piles of 
lumber are to be seen in the rear of this section where the construction of the new yard has al- 
ready been started. In the plant sector can be seen the general office building (to the left of the 
gravel road and circle), while directly back of the office is the large warehouse and to the right 
of that is the mill, which is considered one of the most completely equipped mills in the industry. 
Back of the mill and warehouse can be seen the big battery of well regulated dry kilns—fourteen 


of them. 





of Ben Nuzum Lumber Co., Tomah, Wis., his last 
employer. May try to defraud other concerns also. 
If he calls on you, have him held and wire this 
bank or J. H. Wolfenden, Wonewoc, Wis. 

None of the checks he offered here were 
cashed. 


Louisville Lumbermen Victimized 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 19.—Louisville police 
are seeking a man posing as Hubert Mullindore, 
son of Frank Mullindore, Franklin, Ind., who 
gave the Higgins Lumber Co., of Louisville, a 
check for $150 in payment of lumber, and then 
got the company to cash a small check, which 
he alleged he needed as his funds were low. Of 
course shipment of the lumber will be saved. 
The check was signed ‘‘ Frank Mullindore’’ and 
endorsed ‘‘Hubert Mullindore.’? The bank at 
Franklin reported that it had an account named 
Mullendore, but not Mullindore. 

_ The Federal Grand Jury at Louisville has 
indicted Clyde P. Moore, now a fugitive from 
Justice, wanted for misuse of the mails. Moore 
18 alleged to have come to Louisville last August, 
Secured a post office box, and proceeded to buy 
lumber at high prices and sell low, never paying 
for the lumber bought, but probably selling for 


figure set, claiming it will stabilize the industry. 
It is contended that owing to the taxes in the 
Province there is no new capital entering the 
field, and the only changes are merely reorgani- 
zations. There are less mills than years ago, and 
the cut of 1922 was 200,000,000 less than in 1912. 
Taxation had largely been responsible for this. 
The Timber Industries Council of British Colum- 
bia, composed of representatives of timber own- 
ers, mill and logging associations and pulp 
companies, has undertaken the fight for a set 
royalty. It says that if the rental can be set 
for thirty years the same can be done with 
the royalty. The Government, after a two days’ 
discussion between its chief foresty officials and 
a committee of the council, refused to agree to 
set a definite royalty. It said that the royalty 
was the little joker they had kept up their sleeve 
to protect the public against the 30 year leases. 
With it in its present flexible condition, the 
Government can increase the royalty if it feels 
doing so is necessary. The lumbermen are now 
contemplating carrying the battle to the public, 
feeling confident that a fair presentation of the 
tax burdened industry, and the necessity for re- 
lief, will bring them the solid support of the 
people who wish to see the Province go ahead 
rapidly in development. 


Denied Use of Municipal Wharf 


SAVANNAH, Ga., March 19.—Lumber dealers 
accustomed to use the municipal wharf here 
have been notified to ‘‘get off’’ Civic organi- 
zations have been discussing the matter very 
vigorously since the city gave notice to the lum- 
ber concerns to move. The wharf is to be 
turned over to the coastguard cutter Yamacraw 
and the United States Engineer’s yacht, 
Isondega for the exclusive use of these govern- 
ment boats. This has been decided by the 
municipal authorities and consequently there 
will be no room on the wharf for the local 
concerns that ship thousands of dollars worth 
of lumber over the wharf. 


The action of the city, according to the lum- 
bermen who have used the wharf, deals a 
hard blow to that particular phase of the local 
lumber business. It means they say that they 
will have to ship thru other ports having pri- 
vate or municipal owned docks in order to meet 
competition because of the ‘‘prohibitive’’ cost 
of shipping over railroad docks, or else discon- 
tinue that kind of business. There are several 
local firms that have made use of the munici- 
pal wharf. According to the estimate of one 
of them, lumber to the value of approximately 
$300,000 passed over the wharf in a year. 


The Hilton-Shoaf Lumber Co. is one of the 
concerns that has been notified by the har- 
bormaster that the wharf in future will not 
be available for lumber shipments. This com- 
pany was loading a ship at the time the order 
was given. It was allowed to finish loading the 
vessel. The Bright-Brooks Lumber Co. was ac- 
cumulating a eargo of lumber on the wharf at 
the time the order was issued. It will be al- 
lowed to ship that out. 


A. Shoaf, of the Hilton-Shoaf Lumber Co., 
said his company shipped $82,000 worth of 
lumber over the municipal wharf in 1922. He 
said his company has another cargo of lum- 
ber and that he does not know what he is 
going to do about it. This contract is made 
and the lumber must be shipped he said. 
‘*T suppose we will have to go over railroad 
docks as there are no other privately owned 
docks here suitable for shipping lumber. But 
this won’t allow us to compete with Jackson- 
ville and other ports having privately owned 
docks.’’ Mr. Shoaf explained that while rail- 
road charges are the same in all south Atlantic 
ports, being fixed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, some ports maintain private or 
municipal docks where the charges are far below 
the fixed railroad charges. 


It takes about three months to accumulate 
a cargo of lumber on the municipal wharf 
here for shipment, Mr. Shoaf said. The wharf- 
age rate on this lumber is 30 cents a thousand 
feet a month, and while the ship is loading a 
fee of $3 a day is charged for the vessel. The 
railroad wharf charges, which Mr. Shoaf class- 
ifies as ‘‘prohibitive’’ are one cent per hun- 
dred pounds for the first ten days and 1 cent a 
hundred pounds for each succeeding thirty 
days. Mr. Shoaf says it costs about $2.10 to 
move lumber over a railroad wharf that can 
be moved over the municipal wharf for 90 cents. 
It takes ten to fifteen days for a vessel to load 
a cargo of lumber which takes approximately 
thirty days to accumulate, and Mr. Shoaf puts 
forth the suggestion that it might be arranged 
for the Yamacraw to dock at the municipal 
wharf and the lumber people to use it too. 
‘‘The taxpayers’ money was used to buy the 
wharf and now citizens will not be allowed to 
use it,’’? concluded Mr. Shoaf. 


William P. Brooks, of the Bright-Brooks 
Lumber Co., said the action of the city in 
turning the wharf over to the Yamacraw leaves 
three courses open to his company, first, to dis- 
continue the class of business that was carried 
on over the city wharf, second to do it thru 
another port, or third, to pay the railroad wharf 
charges. 

THE COLLECTION of range plants made by the 
Forest Service now contains about 43,500 
specimens, of 5,168 species and 110 varieties, 
belonging to over 1,000 genera. 
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Effect Which West Virginia’s Coal Mining Industry Has on 





Retail Lumber Business—Charleston Boasts of Some Big Yards 


West Virginia, the State shaped out by 
the storms and stresses of the Civil War, 
counts its chief resource to be coal. Where 
lumber comes in the list I do not know, but 
it must rank well up. West Virginia is a 
mountain State; perhaps the most com- 
pletely mountainous State in the Union; 
and those hills are full of minerals, chiefly 
coal. But where there is coal in any quan- 
tity, oil and gas are also to be found. Now 
the coal industry in the State does not at- 
tempt to conceal the fact that it has been 
seriously jarred by industrial troubles; and 
these troubles make themselves felt in the 
lumber industry, just as they do in 
every other industry that must depend 
upon general prosperity for its well 
being. A number of dealers have told 
me that during last year their sales in 
the coal fields fell off to a point where 
it seemed scarcely worth while to 
make the effort to get what little busi- 
ness was available. Other dealers as- 
sert that it was not so bad as this but 
that, with the mines working under 
difficulties if at all, they could not ex- 
pect to sell as many house bills or as 
many mine timbers as in more normal 
times. 

So those dealers who find the mine 
trade a useful part of their business 
are glad over the reported adjust- 
ments of difficulties. At the time of 
my visit many of the mines were 
working, and the chief difficulty 
seemed to be a shortage of cars. Go- 
ing into Charleston, which was the 
objective of my journey, I fell into 
conversation with a big, out-doors sort 
of a fellow and learned that he was 
an administrative official of a coal 
mining company. He said his mines, 





the car shortage is of just the right in- 
tensity to hold the price of coal even in the 
markets. They say the mine officials are 
not so childlike and bland as my friend 
represents. But all this is rather beside the 
point, anyway. We in this department are 
interested in coal mining only as it affects 
the big balance of industry and commerce 
and so affects the welfare of the lumber 
business which is part of this big balance. 


An Industrial Center 


Charleston is not only the political capital 
of West Virginia, it is also the center of 


help. It would be a little hard to think of 
the owner of a $40,000 house property com- 
ing in to make his monthly payment! The 
place is planned and built by a supervising 
architect. The dealer has a chance to bid 
on a material list, perhaps, and there igs 
where his duty stops. If he gets the bill 
he sends the stuff out and keeps a check 
on it. The millwork comes from a large 
planing mill. There are at least two large 
mills in Charleston. The local lumberman 
doubtless takes pride in seeing these palaces 
built, and if he sells material for them he 
makes a suitable profit—if he can. There 

are people who like to specialize in this 











kind of work; but we guess the aver- 
age dealer finds his real field in the 
house-building game to lie in the mod- 
erate priced dwelling. He is able to 
offer his distinctive services and to be 
a home engineer instead of a freight 
agent specializing in building mate- 
rials. This department does not wish 
to intimate that the Charleston deal- 
ers are not interested in the big houses 
or that they do not make a reasonable 
profit out of those they sell. It merely 
adds this comment in order that those 
dealers whose sales do not include 
$25,000 or $50,000 houses may not 
rush into unwarranted melancholy. 
But the expansion has not all been 
in the five-figure class, not by several. 
A town showing any such growth 
would be a freak; a sort of reservation 
for millionaires. The building of more 
modest houses has gone on apace. §. 
B. Henshaw, of the Kanawha Valley 
Lumber Co., took me around town in 
his car and pointed out place after 
place that have filled up with nice 
houses within the last few years. The 





located in West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky, were not working more than 
two days a week on account of a 
shortage of cars. “The coal mining 
business,” he said, “is the worst or- 
ganized in the world. There are too 
many mines and too many miners. A 
miner -has to live, and if he is furnished 
only two days of work a week he has to be 
paid enough for those two days to keep 
himself and his family all the week. Min- 
ing is a trade, and a miner doesn’t want to 
change to some other job any more than 
a tailor or a plumber wants to change. 
Mine owners. keep more mines working 
than are needed, and they must get the nec- 
essary miners to the mining camps and 
towns. The upshot of the matter is that 
while the individual miner doesn’t get very 
much money, the labor cost per ton of coal 
mined is high. A man has to have a good 
deal of skill and experience to be a mine 
foreman. He must pass a hard, three-day 
examination. But he doesn’t have to know 
anything about mining to be a mine super- 
intendent. It’s a good thing for mine own- 
ers that there is a shortage of cars. If 
enough were available to take away full 
output, coal would be given away in the 
markets within sixty days.” 

Other people say it is not accidental that 


There are more than enough coal mines and coal cars to 
take care of the demand for coal, but this year the 
bridge from the producer to the consumer (the car 
supply) has broken down. 
the situation one coal producer has recently placed an 


order for 1,000 coal. cars 


the coal, oil, gas and to a large extent of 
the lumber business of the State. It is a 
beautiful city, set in the valley of the Kana- 
wha River and surrounded by mountains. 
It is a center of wealth, and the population 
is increasing quite rapidly. The growing 
numbers and the rather restricted materials 
out of which a town site can be made have 
combined to boost real estate prices. On 
the two most select residence streets, I was 
told, lots sell for $300 a front foot. Some 
choice ones have brought even more. Now 
this has a certain effect in the building busi- 
ness that must be taken into account. If a 
man pays $15,000 for a 50-foot lot he will 
want to put a house on it costing $25,000 or 
more. Many new houses in the city have 
cost much more than that. Across the river 
and on top of the heights there are some 
very imposing mansions, all built very re- 
cently. This is the kind of business in which 
the retailer usually has only a salesman’s 
interest. The place is financed without his 





spot that was the ball park only six 
or eight years ago is now thickly cov- 
ered with imposing residences. 


To Erect New Capitol 


The city is in the midst of one very 
peculiar real estate development. 
Three years ago the old capitol that was lo- 
cated on a square just at the edge of the re- 
tail section burned. The State is preparing 
to build a new capitol, but the building is not 
going to be placed on the site of the old one. 
The State has taken several squares in the 
residence section near the banks of the 
river. A special contractor has been en- 
gaged, and he is moving dozens and scores 
of houses to new locations. He is said to 
be highly skilled at the job and moves im- 
mense brick houses without disturbing any 
of the furnishings. The owners lock the 
doors, go away on a little visit, return and 
find the house on the new foundation, the 
books on the library table and the wraps on 
the hall tree just as they were left in the 
old location. Quite a number of the houses 
are to be moved on barges to a selected 
spot across the river. The process is pretty 
expensive, but the State wanted that par- 
ticular spot and is willing to pay the cost 
of getting it. , 

This new capitol building is not the only 


In an attempt to remedy 
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large construction contemplated in the city. 
Someone mentioned a_half-million-dollar 
apartment house, and someone else men- 
tioned a big market. Industrial building is 
doing its share, and so on. 


Believers in Codéperation 


There are some big yards in Charleston. 
In fact the retail lumber business of the city 
is in the hands of a comparatively few and 
good sized concerns. The Superior Building 
and Supply Co. is south of the river in what 
is known as South Charleston. I met George 
D. Hawkins, the manager, at the West Vir- 
ginia convention, the meeting that took me 
to Charleston in the first place. The 
Charleston dealers all seem to be well ac- 
quainted and disposed to codperate 
where such joint measures are proper 
and legal. Several remarked that hav- 
ing the convention in Charleston has 
been a good thing for local business, 
for it has made necessary a good many 
meetings to prepare for the big show, 
and once together the local dealers 
discovered a good many ways in which 
mutual effort would increase the qual- 
ity of the service. Lee Savage, of the 
Charleston Lumber Co., is retiring 
president of the West Virginia asso- 
ciation.. He has a big yard and mill 
located on the K & M tracks. A hasty 
glance over the layout of the yard in- 
dicates with how much skill the ar- 
rangement of the yard has been 
planned to save yard labor in the un- 
loading of cars. When I called at this 
yard Mr. Savage was down town get- 
ting ready for the convention by hold- 
ing a conference with other local deal- 
ers who were serving on the reception 
and entertainment committees. As a 
matter of fact it was pretty hard to 
find any of the Charleston men at 
home during the time before the con- 
vention, which was the time I had at 
my disposal. 

Mr. Savage made a good president 
of the association, just as they tell 
me he is a splendid retail lumberman. 
He told me he took the office with a 
great deal of. reluctance. Only his 
feeling that a good association man 
ought not to kick out of any job as- 
signed to him by the organization led 
him to go thru with it. Mr. Savage 
made a restrained but thoughtful 
statement of an opinion that is being 
mentioned with increasing earnestness 
thruout the retail field; namely, that 
this is no time for prices to make a 
sharp advance. Of course the dealers 
who make this statement in conven- 


Savage’s more temperate phrasing, indi- 
cate that a fairly large block of retailers 
are thoroly cured of any itch for high prices. 
They are gun shy. In the first place they 
believe the consuming public will not follow 
the prices up. They think the first sharp 
advance will knock the top off of business 
volume. In the second place they remember 
that awful sinking feeling that accompanied 
deflation during the readjustment period of 
recent memory. 

As Mr. Savage pointed out, nearly every 
lumber business must depend to a greater 
or less degree upon the work and the pros- 
perity of contractors. Whatever may be 


said about ignorant and untruthful contrac- 
tors and ignorant and untruthful tactics 








tions are not talking entirely to their 
fellow retailers. They are making a 
combined plea and command to man- 
ufacturers and wholesalers to hold 
their horses. If wholesale prices take 
a sharp upward bend, retail prices can 
do little except follow. However, I have 
heard one dealer make some such statement 
that he was not going to advance his prices. 
So long as he could replace goods at a cost 
that would make possible selling at present 
retail prices at a profit, he would restock. 
When he couldn’t, he would refuse to re- 
stock. His explanation of this extraordi- 
nary stand was that so soon as he advanced 
his present prices his trade would drop off 
to practically nothing, and in that event he 
wouldn’t need any stock. 

No doubt my friend was exaggerating. I 
have no doubt but that he will have stock 
for sale even if there is another price swell. 
But statements such as his, and such as Mr. 











Abraham Lincoln said:-- 


“‘A question’s never settled until it’s settled 
right.” 


The HOME QUESTION is never settled ua- 
til you build your own. Let us help you plan 
your home and advise you how to-obtain it. 


BUILDING 
Materials 


From foundation to roof 


The Cambridge Lumber 
& Coal Company 
WOODLAWN AVE. 


F. B. Fairchild W. T. Starr 
J.C. Purkey, Gen. Mer. 


This ad was used by a Cambridge (Ohio) retailer on 


anniversary of the Emancipator’s birthday 


which are destructive of reasonable codpera- 
tion, the fact remains that as the business 
is organized at present in many cities and 
towns, the contractor is an important link 
in the chain of distribution. If prices are 
to grasshopper up and down at a dizzying 
rate the contractor will have to narrow his 
field of work. If he can not depend upon 
fairly stable prices, he must confine him- 
self to jobs in which he can have the bill 
worked out exactly and the material all 
bought at the time he closes the contract. 
Perhaps that’s a good way in which to han- 
dle contracting; but as a matter of fact 
a great many contractors do not do it that 
way, and if they are compelled to change 


their ways they will go slowly and prudent- 
ly, for a time at least. As Mr. Savage sees 
the matter, whatever reasons the manufac- 
turers and wholesalers may have for jump- 
ing the price, the interests of retailers all 
lie the other way. We state his opinion as 
representing at least a fairly considerable 
part of retail thought. 


A Good Word for Reforestation 


Mr. Savage spoke a good word for re- 
forestation; a truly constructive attitude of 
mind for a retailer to take. West Virginia 
is and has been a great lumber State. The 
mountains have produced and are produc- 
ing some wonderful lumber. Much of this 
particular part of the hills is peculiarly 
adapted to the raising of forest crops 
and is not notably good for anything 
else. The valleys need the trees on 
the hills to control flood waters, and 
the people of West Virginia and the 
neighboring States need the lumber. 
Mr. Savage pointed out the fact, that 
is no secret, that the production of 
southern softwoods has _ probably 
passed its peak, that more and more 
the people of this part of the country 
must look to the Pacific for its sup- 
plies of lumber and that reforestation 
will be the most practical sort of pre- 
paredness. 

The Charleston yards do not follow 
a uniform system in regard to the op- 
eration of planing mills. The Morgan 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co. has a 


factory. The Charleston Lumber Co. 
has another. But the Yellow Pine 
Lumber Co., for instance, has only a 
few machines which have been in- 
stalled as a yard convenience. It is 
§ possible with these machines to do 
simple millwork, but no attempt is 
made to get out doors or sash or panel 


wonderful planing mill and flooring 













work. O. J. Staley, to whom I talked, 
said the company could not see the 
value of a mill as an adjunct of the 
retail business. There is hardly room 
for another big mill. Any business it 
got, on a scale large enough to justify 
q a heavy investment in machinery, 
would simply cut into the trade of 
mills already in existence and offering 
a good service. And as for trying to 
compete with the big sash and door 
factories on stock stuff, the thing was 
out of the question. Stock factories 
have economies within their reach that 
are not available to the mill operated 
as an adjunct of a lumber yard. This 
naturally, might not apply to special 
work such as the yard mill usually 
does. Mr. Staley said he had discov- 
ered that prices asked by the big sash 
and door factories were no safe guide 





the in setting prices on such work as his 


men did on the modest equipment of 
machinery of the yard. The only 
safe way to set such prices was to find the 
total cost of material and labor. 
West Virginia, so Mr. Staley says, has 
had quite a bad dose of transit car evils. 
“Transit cars have done much to disorgan- 
ize freight service,” he remarked. “A 
wholesaler buys the output of a small mill. 
He never sees the stuff. He puts part or 
all of it in transit, and the stuff pushes along 
and is not sold. It gets to Huntington, say, 
and lays around on demurrage for a few 
days. Then it is reconsigned and hits up 
toward the Great Lakes, and after a while 
it gets sold. The time consumed by that 
car between loading and unloading is too 
long. The railroads are badgered to death 
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with the thing, and traffic is tied up to a de- 
gree because the car isn’t used econom- 
ically. But that isn’t all. Retailers buy 
transit cars, and to that extent, I suppose, 
they’re to blame for the abuses. I bought 
a transit car not so long ago, and when we 
unloaded it we found 5,000 feet under grade. 
The wholesaler came down to see it, ad- 
mitted that it was off grade, asked us to 


pile it to one side and is now trying to sell 
it. That’s another and pretty serious part 
of the transit car situation. Too many of 
these cars come from little mills that don’t 
have good inspectors. The wholesaler 
doesn’t see the stuff before he sells it. He 
has to take the word of the mill; and some- 
body gets stung.” 

While all this is not a new story, it never- 


News and Pointers for 


Keen Appeals m Lumber Advertising 
{By John T. Bartlett] 

A survey of current retail advertising reveals 
bo more interesting trend than the growing abil- 
ity of lumber merchandisers to shape up in ad- 
vertising, in a form possessing genuine appeal 
to the public, the inherent possibilities of the 
product. Consider the case of hardwood lumber, 
for example. 

One of the things that has stood in the way 
of greater consumption of hardwood has been a 
widespread prejudice on the part of the public 
concerning the cost. The popular idea has been 
that it is prohibitive, or if not prohibitive, then 
it is a luxury. First cost is higher than with 
the softwoods. However, there are very impor- 
tant compensations. 

Advertising which brings them out is being 
used by White Bros., of San Francisco, Calif., 
in current publicity matter. Two recent news- 
paper advertisements will show the strategy used 
in the approach to the public. 

‘¢When you are building,’’ counsels one ad- 
vertisement, ‘‘ bear in mind that hardwood wood- 
work is not expensive! 

‘«Picture your home finished in plain oak, 
mahogany, Hawaiian koa, quartered oak or 
southern gum. After a few years’ wear it will 
still have an air of comfortable luxury, and the 
renting and selling value will be very high. 
Your woodwork will not be dented and knocked, 
and no expensive repainting will be needed. In 
other words, you will not have a shabby house. 
Hardwood requires only a good varnish at the 
start. This lasts indefinitely. 

‘¢The small amount of lumber required for 
woodwork brings the cost of hardwood finish to 
very little over that of pine and redwood, where- 
as even a room or two done in hardwood puts 
the whole house in an infinitely higher class for 
use as well as for investment. 

‘¢Be sure and ask your architect or lumber- 
man for a figure on hardwood finish as well as 
pine.’’ 

Another advertisement declares: 

‘*For apartment houses as well as homes, 
hardwood woodwork is a paying investment. 

‘*In the first place, hardwood woodwork is 
not expensive. For $50 to $200 per room over 
pine or redwood you can have a full interior of 
genuine mahogany, quartered oak, Hawaiian 
koa, plain oak or southern gum. 

‘‘The charm and elegance of hardwood wood- 
work is lasting. Hardwood finish is not easily 
knocked and marred and with one good varnish 
paint in the beginning it maintains its fine con- 
dition indefinitely. 

‘Picture in your home— 

‘*A beautiful oak staircase, a built-in buffet, 
French doors of genuine mahogany, with win- 
dow and door casings, baseboards etc., to match. 

‘*Hardwood finish places a home in a dis- 
tinetly higher class for renting and selling, as 
well as for occupying. This is true after years 
of wear as well as when new. 

“*See that your architect or lumberman gives 
you a figure on hardwood trim as well as pine 
or redwood.’’ 


Clever Ad on Home Improvements 


The fact that hardwood is really not expens- 
ive; that it lasts; that it is beautiful; that it 
adds to the rental and selling value of property; 
is hammered home in advertisement after adver- 
tisement. Finally, seeking an entering wedge, 
the advertising always counsels the reader, mak- 
ing plans for a new house, to get a figure on 
hardwood trim as well as on pine or redwood. 

A clever advertisement getting the thought of 
home improvements before newspaper readers 


was run recently by the Benson Lumber Co., of 
San Diego, Calif. One big potential market 
for lumber, probably not more than touched as 
yet, is in improvements in old homes. The sug- 
gestion needs to be made to people, and mate- 
rials for such improvements especially merchan- 
dised. The large advertisement of the Benson 
Lumber Co. asked, ‘‘What time is it at your 
house?’’ Then it continued: 

‘*Ts it the time of cheap, painted floors, nar- 
row hallways, and small, stingy high-ceilinged 
rooms? 

‘Or is it the time of big beautiful rooms 
with polished floors, breakfast alcoves and 
‘view’ windows? 

‘Sometimes there is just the knocking out of 
a partition, the rebuilding of a wing, or laying 
of new floors, to jump you out of one decade 
into today’s. 

‘Tf you are living in a nineteenth century 
atmosphere—buy a few boards, hire a carpen- 
ter, and step into the present decade. 

‘*You’ll be glad you did!’’ 

For a slogan, the Benson Lumber Co. uses, 
‘<The Pick of the Trees.’’ 

As the writer suggested earlier, keen, well- 
planned advertising by lumber retailers is so 
increasingly in use thruout the whole country 





RETAILERS, NOTE! 


While there is always printed in 
the Query and Comment Depart- 
ment, information and facts of in- 
terest to retailers, particular atten- 
tion is directed this week to that 
department where a number of 
problems of special interest to re- 
tailers are dealt with. 











that ‘‘trend’’ is the proper word to apply to 
the condition. And the lumber yard need not 
be in a large city, or large, to qualify as the 
user of advertising which throws ‘‘ business 
card’? traditions into the discard. Some adver- 
tising recently examined was of a yard at a 
sinall country point of about a thousand popula- 
tion. This advertisement featured items of cur- 
rent need. One advertisement was on special 
material for wagon-tongues. The advertiser de- 
scribed the particular hardwood as ‘‘hard- 
hoiled.’’?’ An apt and selling word, ‘‘hard- 
beiled,’’ applied to lumber to be used for wa- 
gon tongues! 

One phase of the question which should be 
appreciated is that from an economic stand- 
point lumber retailers are in a position to 
advertise and advertise well. The volume of 
business done by nearly all successful yards, the 
size of their territory and local advertising rates 
considered, is such that the individual retailer 
is excellently fixed to advertise to advantage. 


“Who Gets the Best Deal?” 
[By Chris M. Andersen ] 


Who gets the best deal at your place? Does 
the man who ‘‘crabs’’ about prices being too 
high; who tries to ‘‘jew’’ you down; who 
complains about material being off-grade; who 
throws out the crooked pieces? 

What about the good customer who pays 
the price you ask and takes the material you 
give him without grumbling? 

If we make concessions to the former, we 
are putting a premium upon the tactics he 


theless is one worth mentioning from time 
to time. 

[The next instalment of the Realm of the 
Retailer will describe how a West Virginia 
woman by persistence and hard work achieved 
saccess in the operation of a retail lumber 
yard.—Epitor.] 





PENNSYLVANIA HAS 866 national banks, the 
largest number of any State. 


Retailers 


employs. We are cheating the folks who 
pay the stated price cheerfully. 

Now, if any favors are to be shown, either 
in the matter of prices, quality of material, 
or service, they ought to be given to the good 
folks who make no unreasonable demands, 
Never should they be granted to the ‘‘crab”’ 
simply because he asks for them. 

There is a good deal of perversity in our 
make-up. We always try to get even with 
the fellow who tries to get the best of us, 
If an old crank throws out all the boards 
that are not absolutely perfect, we hide the 
worst ones we can find under good ones and 
slip them in on him. The ‘‘crab’’ who wants 
his sticks ‘‘for a particular purpose’’ and 
therefore clear of knots and defects, pays an 
extra price, tho he may not know it. 


It does not take customers long to find out 
that they can—or can not—secure special 
concessions by ‘‘jewing’’ or threatening to 
buy elsewhere. You may save a sale by giv- 
ing in, but strange as it may seem, that very 
act causes you to lose the confidence of the 
man you have benefited. A doubt arises in 
his mind as to the worth or dependability of 
your goods and whether he could not have se- 
cured even better terms by more strenuous 
““kicking.’’ 

There is only one way of doing business 
fairly, and that is to ask a reasonable price 
from everyone—and stick to it. No special 
discounts or concessions to ‘‘erabs’’ or per- 
suasive talkers. 


When the public learns that the price you 
ask is your actual selling price, it will have 
greater confidence in your business and in your 
merchandise. 


A Pioneer Retail Company 


MERCED, CaLir., March 18.—The pioneer lum- 
ber company of Merced, is the Merced Lumber 
Co., which for twenty-three years has been 
under the management of W. E. Landram. In 
1881, when Merced was nine years old, J. ©. 
Landram purchased from a Mr. Isaac his lum- 
ber business. This company continued to op- 
erate under the name of J. C. Landram & Co. 
until April, 1892, when it was merged into the 
Merced Lumber Co., with Carter Landram as 
president, O. A. Baker as secretary, and J. C. 
Landram as manager. Owing to the failing 
health of J. C. Landram, W. E. Landram was 
elected manager in 1900 and has continued to 
hold that position since. 

The Merced Lumber Co. has played no small 
part in building up Merced and the surrounding 
country. In giving an autobiegraphical sketch 
in his ‘‘turn,’’ at a Merced Rotary Club lunch- 
eon the other day, W. E. Landram mentioned 
an interesting incident occurring shortly after 
he took the managership of the lumber company. 
In 1905: the late N. C. Ray, chief engineering 
projector of the Yosemite Valley railroad, 
said to J. D. Bradley, then resident man- 
ager of the Crocker-Hoffman Co., ‘‘ This young 
man Landram is bothering me trying to get an 
order to supply lumber to build this railroad. 
If we should give him an order for a million 
feet, do you think he could handle it?’’ Brad- 
ley replied, ‘‘You give him a trial, and if he 
fails, let me know.’’ Ray never had to go to 
Bradley on that lumber matter again. ‘‘ That 
young man Landram, ‘‘not only filled the order 
for the million feet but supplied four million 
feet, handling practically all the construction 
material for the Yosemite Valley railroad in its 
building days from 1905 to 1907. And it was 
done to the entire satisfaction of the railroad. 
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Builds Beautiful New Office Building 


Detroit, MicH., March 19.—The time had 
come for the erection of a new office building by 
the Restrick Lumber Co. The officials of the 
company, after carefully considering the matter, 
decided that this need offered an unusual oppor- 
tunity for the creation of as eloquent an adver- 
tising medium of its products as could be 
obtained. They decided that the most forceful 
advertisement possible for the products sold 
should be erected in the front yard of the com- 
pany. Once the decision was made, officials of 
the company went about the matter in a char- 


possessing a few hundred dollars, the title to 
some vacant lots, a sympathetic, helpful wife 
and an unlimited supply of determination, ven- 
tured boldly into the retail lumber game. Busi- 
ness was slow at first. The limited delivery 
equipment—a half-blind horse and wagon—re- 
mained idle in the stable a good part of the time. 
In winter, after a heavy fall of snow, young 
Restrick would drive ‘‘ Blind Betsey’’ round 
and round the yard. Looked like they were 
doing a ‘‘whale’’ of a lot of business. Today 
a fleet of ten motor trucks and thirty trailers 
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Abraham & Woods, Architects 


Beautiful new office building of the Restrick Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Every type of wood the 


company has for sale is embodied in the interior fintsh 


acteristic way and have recently completed one 
of the most attractive retail office buildings in 
the United States. 


Office Is Planned to Advertise Wood 


Thruout the planning and building of the 
office, different woods and building products 
handled by the company were used, demon- 
strating in a practical, understandable manner 
just how the products would appear in a home. 

Officials reasoned that it would be a big help 
to the contractor and the builder if there should 
be a place—a permanent display—where they 
might easily show a customer the different mate- 
rials and the different finishes. Right there, 
in its own front yard, the Restrick Lumber Co. 
has put across a capital advertising idea, be- 
sides has a beautiful, practical office. The build- 
ing is a modern adaption of domestic Old Eng- 
lish architecture, with a thatched effect shingle 
roof. It has an art brick exterior and casement 
windows, with leaded glass overlooking the boule- 
vard, one of Detroit’s main thorofares. The 
interior, as suggested, provides not only for 
the many offices but artistically displays the 
many different woods and products and their 
finished appearance. 


Selling the Idea to the Trade 


The next problem was to ‘‘sell the idea’’ to 
the trade. A special announcement in the form 
of an extra Bulletin (a monthly Restrick pub- 
lication) was prepared by the advertising de- 
partment. The front cover carrying the message 
urgently invited the architects, contractors, 
builders and other lumber buyers to come Satur- 
day afternoon, March 3. Inside the Bulletin, 
clever cartoons featured the main events. Col- 
ored chefs served roast young pigs; an orchestra 
and vaudeville entertainers provided amusement ; 
big fat Havanas completed the perfection of a 
perfect day. ‘‘No speeches,’’ in big glaring 
headlines, emphasized the absence of all tiresome 

Inspirational talks.’? Then the day before 
the big party, a ‘‘Restrigram’’—printed and 
bearing a message like a telegram—went to the 
entire mailing list. Hundreds thronged the 
offices and display rooms, enjoying, admiring 
and absorbing unconsciously the progressive 
sales spirit of the organization. The opening 
marked the culmination of thirty-nine success- 
ful years of lumber merchandising. 

In the spring of 1884, Charles W. Restrick, 


are kept busy serving the users of lumber in 
Detroit and environs. 

At the inception of the automobile industry, 
Mr. Restrick sold to and aided several of the 
foremost pioneers—Ford, Cadillac, EMF (now 
Studebakers). 
of many of his closer friends who predicted a 
disastrous ending for the ‘‘ fly-by-night fad.’’ 


But Restrick had faith; and a great portion of 
today’s successes are due directly to this wise 
The city’s industries and 
population as well as the company’s business 


foresight and faith. 


expanded rapidly during the next few years. 


In 1895 a branch yard was opened on the other 
side of the city, at Russell Street near the An- 


derson Carriage Works, ‘‘Makers of excellent 
buggies,’’ then manufacturing a line of snappy 
buggies and barouches. This yard has, for the 
last twenty-five years, been under the successful 
management of L. H. Werner—a man well 
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known and liked by the trade and his customers. 

A third yard—a branch, but completely 
equipped—was established in 1914 at Brewster 
Street, thus facilitating deliveries to down 
town merehants. Under Mr. Knisel’s capable 
management this yard has attained considerable 
importance. 

The rapid growth of business necessitated in- 
corporation, papers being filed in 1908 adopting 
the name of Restrick Lumber Co. When just 
beginning to enjoy the fruits of his early strug- 
gles, C. W. Restrick died on March 9, 1920. 
His efforts in the later years were augmented by 
those of his two sons, Robert C. and William. 


Excellent Personnel Accounts for Growth 


Robert C. Restrick, the elder brother, assumed 
the presidency. His training had been thoro 
and well grounded. Starting in the yard after 
graduating from high school in 1904, he ad- 
vanced step by step until an active part in the 
management was earned. His being a thoro- 
bred lumberman; a keen aggressive business 
man, well versed and liked, may in a measure 
account for the remarkable growth of the organi- 
zation under its new leadership. Hale G. 
Knight, a graduate of Harvard and post-grad- 
uate of Harvard Schgol of Business Adminis- 
tration, oceupied the position of secretary and 
treasurer, also supervising the purchases. Grow- 
ing with the company, H. G. Sanders, manager 
of the main yard on Vinewood, Frank J. Al- 
bert, cashier, and Frank J. Messing, credit man- 
ager, reflect the stability of the company and 
excellence of the personnel. 

Today the Restrick Lumber Co. operates three 
well equipped yards, and one of the most com- 
plete mills in Michigan. No detail work is too 
complicated and, equipped as it is with the very 
best of modern woodworking equipment, the 
needs of a large group of contractors and build- 
ers are ably met. 


Success Largely Due to Advertising 


Success for Restrick’s has not been accidental; 
with careful forethought the future has been 
planned and each detail plotted and charted. A 
large portion of the success may be attributed 
to consistent advertising. In the early days 
‘“small readers’? in the daily papers sufficed, 
but as business and the town grew and com- 
petition became more keen, more elaborate pub- 
licity was worked out. Today an imposing cam- 
paign, employing billboards, street car cards, 
newspaper display and timely direct by mail lit- 
erature, keeps the name Restrick before the 
public, insistently driving home the idea of 
‘““Lumber of Lasting Quality—it costs no 
more.’’ 

Who says there is no romance in business? 
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Delivery service has always been a source of 
considerable worry to lumbermen. Where it 
is undertaken without a direct charge to cover 
the cost of drayage it becomes very aggravating. 
Many customers will ask the dealer to send out 
a dime’s worth of nails, a quart of paint, or a 
piece of molding, and say, ‘‘Send it right away 
for I am in a hurry,’’ without a thought to the 
fact that it causes an extra trip for the dealer, 
the expense of which is greater than the entire 
value of the goods, so that the dealer not only 
loses his profit on the transaction, but the goods 
as well. On the other hand, if he refuses to 
send it he incurs the displeasure of the customer, 
and may lose his trade entirely by such action. 

What lumberman has not sent a load of lum- 
ber out to some job and after the load had ar- 
rived there, found that the workman in charge 
had carelessly ordered the wrong length, making 
it necessary to return the whole load, or a large 
part of it? Or is there any dealer who has not 
had a carpenter order out a load of B&better 
flooring or finish, pick out the ‘‘better’’ and 
announce he had some left over, ‘‘So send out 
the truck right away and get it,’’ and found 
that only B was ‘‘left over’??? How many of 
these people offer to pay for the extra trouble 
and expense? Or if they are asked if they 
don’t think they ought to pay something to 
cover the extra expense of the needless trips, 
do they say, ‘‘Sure, how much is it,’’ or do 
they get all ‘‘het up’’ and say, ‘‘Jones never 
asks us to pay for delivering, so I will buy 
there after this’’? Do they, or don’t they? 


Some One Pays for ‘‘Free’’ Delivery 


In the first place we look at the matter in the 
wrong light. We are accustomed to say ‘‘free 
delivery’’ when there is no such thing as free 
delivery, or ‘‘free’’ service of any kind, for 
that matter. There must be a charge some- 
where to cover this cost, and there are just three 
ways of making this charge. First, the cus- 
tomer who receives the benefit of the delivery 
may pay for it either by direct charge, or by 
having it included in the amount of the bill. 
Second, it may be added to the cost of doing 
business, thereby making it necessary to raise 
the selling price on all merchandise to all cus- 
tomers enough to cover this extra expense. 
Third, the dealer himself may pay it out of his 
profits. 

The last of these three considerations should 
be eliminated without question. No dealer has 
a right to pay the charge himself. For, even 
if he can afford to do so and not go broke, he is 
giving a false impression of his neighbor lum- 


Should Retailers Give Free Delivery Service r 





[By G. C. Gilstrap, Claflin, Kan.] 





Herewith is presented the letter 
which was awarded fourth prize 
in the retailers’ contest recently 
conducted by the American Lum- 
berman. The first, second and 
third prize winning letters were 
printed in the March 10 issue. 











bermen who can not do so. The trade will, of 
course, think that the dealer who is delivering 
free is getting high enough prices, and that the 
one who is making a charge for the service is 
getting an excessive profit. Altho the first 
dealer will probably find himself on the wrong 
side of the banking ledger before many years 
have passed away, the public will not think it 
was because he sold too cheap, but just another 
case of bad management, while their first im- 
pression as to the other dealers remain, and to 
them they are profiteers still. And the mis- 
guided, dejected dealer goes on his way, wonder- 
ing how he could have failed when he seemed to 
be making good money. 


If this cost is added to the general expense 
and price raised on all material to cover it, then 
all customers are not treated alike and that is 
unfair to part of the trade. Practically all 
building stores have some customers who come 
to the yard for their material while many others 
have their material hauled only a few blocks. 
These are just as good customers, yet they must 
pay as much as the fellow who lives in the farth- 
est house of the longest street of the town. 

Some dealers have even gone further in this 
delivery service and delivered five, ten and even 
fifteen miles in the country, with no charge. 
There is no dividing line as to where to stop this 
service. If it is all right to deliver free for 
one block, why not ten blocks, and if ten blocks, 
why not fifty? ‘The same is true of country de- 
livery, if one mile, why not ten miles? But 
why should the good customer, who does not 
benefit by this delivery, help pay for the benefit 
to the one who does? Is it reasonable to 
suppose that these good customers will remain 
satisfied when they realize that they are paying 
for the other fellow’s service? Experience does 
not so teach us. 

If the delivery charge is added indirectly to 
the bill covering the particular job, it can only 


Notes From the Realm of 


Permits Break All Records 


Building permits issued in 208-of the leading 
cities of the country during February numbered 
40,830 with total valuation of $228,222,590, ac- 
cording to reports to the American Contractor, 
this valuation being 58 percent greater than 
that for the corresponding month of 1922. 

Permits for January reported from 210 cities 
totalled $206,329,805, which was a gain of 45 
percent over the same month of last year. 
Taking the first two months of 1923 together 
the total valuation of permits issued exceeds 
that of the first two months of any previous 
year on record. 


Lumbermen Boost Building and Loan 


Newark, N. J., March 19.—New Jersey is 
observing its first ‘‘ building and loan week,’’ 
in planning for which the prime movers have 
been members of the New Jersey Lumbermen’s 
Association. Thruout the State lumbermen 
have promised to encourage building and loan 
organizations and wherever possible to assist 
in starting new enterprises. A campaign of 
newspaper advertising preceded the drive. 

‘*The lumbermen are whooping things up,’’ 
said Secretary G. E. DeNike, of the New Jersey 
Lumbermen’s Association. ‘‘Three new build- 


ing and loan associations have already made 
application for charters and we expect at least 
a dozen to be under way before the week ends.’’ 
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Better Homes Exposition Opens 


BuFFALo, N. Y., March 20.—The annual Bet- 
ter Homes Exposition opened Monday at the 
Broadway Auditorium, with about 200 ex- 
hibitors, 40 more than last year. Lumber firms 
represented are G. Elias & Bro., the L. N. Whis- 
sel Lumber Corporation and Henry E. Mallue 
& Bro. It is expected that the attendance at 
this year’s show will exceed that of last year, 
which was 73,000. 


To Hold Building Show 


OmaHA, NEs., March 20.—A building show 
sponsored by one of the local daily papers is 
scheduled for April 2 to 7, at the Municipal 
Auditorium. All the booth space will be taken 
by lumber concerns and manufacturers of vari- 
ous building materials. The newspaper, in 
conjunction with one of the real estate firms, is 
giving a lot and bungalow as a prize to the 
show visitor who suggests the most appropriate 
name for a certain picture that will be on 
display, having a bearing on home ownership. 


——_. 


be done in the nature of an estimate, which jg 
not likely to be accurate. Usually there will be 
extra trips for unexpected purposes which were 
not allowed for in the estimate, or if allowance 
was made for them, it is likely that some com. 
petitor failed to make sueh an allowance and 
has therefore given a lower estimate and gold 
the bill. 

The only logical way, fair to all, is to add qa 
regular draying charge to each load as it jg 
taken to customer. If a large load is hauled, 
it should be charged for accordingly; if 
small one, allowance should be made for the 
size of it. In like manner, charge should be 
made according to distance and condition of 
road over which it is necessary to deliver, It 
is usually a good policy to make the charge 
equal to, or almost as much as the city dray 
would charge for a like service, and in any case 
it should be enough to cover the cost of the 
service, including upkeep and interest, as well 
as the actual operating expense. Any dealer 
adopting this plan will find that most of his de- 
livery worries have been overcome; that he 
seldom has to make long trips with small loads; 
that he will have only about one-half as much 
returned material to bring back from the com. 
pleted job, and that his customers are better 
satisfied than under the old haphazard system. 


Your Competitors Are Worrying, Too 


Let no dealer say he can’t charge for de- 
livery because his competitors will not do it. 
If he will investigate a little, he will find that 
they have been having just as much grief over 
the old method of free delivery as he has had, 
and if he can convince them that he will always 
charge a reasonable amount for delivery they 
will be glad to join him on it. Let him see 
them, get them together and talk over the situa. 
tion. In nine cases out of ten he will find 
them ready and anxious to join in the move- 
ment. Then while talking over the matter, 
make out a schedule of charges and let all ad- 
here to this schedule. It is well to announce 
in the local paper that after a certain date all 
deliveries will be charged for at the schedule 
adopted, and all dealers sign it. It is also well 
to give a few of the principal reasons why it 
is better and fairer to all to make direct charges 
for delivery service. 

And when the dealer has secured the adoption 
of this system in his town, let him go home 
and take a good night’s sleep, for he will have 
removed one of the most aggravating worries 
of the lumberman, and he will never go back to 
the so called free delivery system. 


Building 


Lumbermen Will Have Exhibits 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Mareh 20.—Lumbermen 
will be represented by exhibits in two large 
building shows to be held in the Municipal 
Auditorium this spring. The Better Homes 
Show will be held April 4 to 24, while the Na- 
tional Exposition of Building Ideas will be held 
June 25th to 30th. 

At two meetings of the Cleveland Board of 
Lumber Dealers, held March 14 and 19, the ma 
jority of dealers voted to make a lumber ex 
hibit at the Better Homes Exposition. This 
show is sponsored by the Builders Exchange 0 
Cleveland, the Electrical League and the Fur 
niture Dealers’ Association, and will feature 
interior equipment and household appliances. 


‘SEEGER aAmS 


Home Building Show Draws Crowds 


PirrspurGcH, Pa., March 19.—The Building 
Show and Own-a-Home Exposition, which opened 
March 14 at the Motor Square Garden, com 
tinues to attract a large attendance. The show, 
which is held under the auspices of the Pitts 
burgh Builders’ Exchange, represents an outlay 
of $250,000. There are 180 separate exhibitors, 
who occupy the entire basement and grout 
floor of the building, comprising more than 180; 
000 square feet. 
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The feature of the exposition is a complete 
frame house, which occupies the center of the 
main floor. ‘‘Not a movie set, but the real 
thing from cellar to chimney,’’ its builders de- 
geribe it. The plans were drawn especially for 
the purpose by the Architects’ Small House 
Service Bureau. It was erected by Conley & 


DeMey, and represents the retail lumber dealers 
of Pittsburgh. A garden surrounds it with a 
brick walk and a variety of flowers. In the rear 
is a full sized garage. After the show closes 
on Saturday night it will be taken down and 
set up again elsewhere by the purchaser. 

In the basement are a number of exhibits 


from the building construction and architectural 
departments of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. These were erected entirely by stu- 
dents, and show various aspects of home build- 
ing, such as parts of a foundation of a house, 
sections of walls and floors, and complete light- 
ing and heating and plumbing systems. 


Broadcasts Radio Message on “Woodbilt” House 


PiTtTsBURGH, Pa., March 19. — Franklin 
Dickey, for six years secretary of the Pitts- 
burgh Lumbermen’s Club, spoke on the Westing- 
house radio on ‘The Woodbilt House’’ on Sat- 
urday night, in which he compared the rela- 
tive merits of wood and other materials, show- 
ing the advantage of lumber. Mr. Dickey sent 
the following message thru the air to many 
thousands of ‘‘listeners-in,’’ and has been the 
recipient of many congratulatory messages for 
his wonderful portrayal of his subject: 


Some of you, who are now listening in, will no 
doubt recall having seen at the United States 
military post on Governor’s Island, in New York 
harbor, opposite to the Statue of Liberty, a large 
frame house of colonial design, painted white, 
with green window shutters, and built for the use 
of the commander of the post. One day last sum- 
mer a great ocean liner was coming into the harbor 
from Europe, her passengers all on deck, eagerly 
watching the various points of interest as they 
again neared their native land. Among the pas- 
sengers was the wife of one of our foreign minis- 
ters, who had been abroad for a number of years. 
When her eyes lighted upon this house on Governor’s 
Island, set out from its surroundings by its colonial 
design, its white paint and green shutters, she 
exclaimed: “There! When I see that house, I 
know I am back in America.” 


Colonial Type of House Typically American 


Now, this lady, in her joy at arriving back to 
her native land, expressed, in her own way, a 
truth not as generally recognized by we Americans 
as it should be. It may surprise some of you to 
know that this colonial type of house, built of 
wood, with its white paint and green shutters, is 
regarded by many competent judges as the most 
typically American thing we have. Those of you 
who have traveled thru the New England States 
and seen the hundreds upon hundreds of early 
colonial houses of this type, will understand why 
this opinion exists. All of the New England 
States, and New York as well, are literally dotted 
with this type of house, built of wood—the mate- 
rial nearest at hand for those early colonial settlers, 
And it is a fact which should be considered well by 
those of you who are going to build, that these 
“Woodbilt” houses erected by our early forefathers, 
are homes no less today than when they were built ; 
the oldest of them having been in constant use for 
nearly three hundred years, and still in an excellent 
state of preservation, and housing its owner com- 
fortably. 

Examples of ‘‘Woodbilt’’ Houses 


Some of the most notable examples of these 
“Woodbilt” houses are located in what was once 
the early colonial settlements around New Haven, 
Conn. One of the oldest, if not the oldest, of 
these examples is the Baldwin House at Branford, 
Conn. This ‘“Woodbilt” house was erected in 1646, 





almost three hundred years ago; and altho it has 
not had the care it deserved, it is still a comfort- 
able and well preserved home. Another notable 
example of these early “Woodbilt’” houses is what 
is known as the Starr House at Guilford, Conn. 
This house was erected in 1665; and, having had 
good care, is still in such a perfect state of preser- 
vation that one can hardly realize when looking at 
it that it has withstood the severe climate of New 
England for almost three centuries. Still another, 
and perhaps the most widely known of these early 
colonial houses, is the home of John Howard 
Payne, author of the words of ‘Home, Sweet 
Home’’—that song so dear to the heart of every 
American, and sung in almost every land where 
home lovers dwell. This house is located at East 
Hampton, Long Island. It was built in 1660, and 
is still preserved as a memorial to the famous 
poet, who glorified home and home life in this 
beloved song. This ‘‘Woodbilt’”’? house, with its 
quaint siding of shingles, laid with a wide lap, is 
still exposed to the weather, as it has been for 
more than two hundred fifty years, and is visited 
every year by thousands of home loving Americans. 


‘“‘Woodbilt’? House Costs Less Than Other Kinds 


Now, it has been widely asserted, and is widely 
believed, that the loss of ‘“‘Woodbilt” houses by fire 
is greater than of houses built of other kinds of 
building material. Statistics do not prove this to 
be true. On the contrary, the records show that 
the loss of ‘‘Woodbilt’” houses by fire is not any 
greater than of those built of other materials less 
combustible. The reason for this is, that where a 
single dwelling burns, the fire originates from the 
inside, not from the outside of the house; and the 
inside of a house with walls of brick or stone will 
take fire and burn just as quickly and just as 
completely as will the ‘‘Woodbilt’? house; because 
the inside of each is constructed in the same way 
and of the same materials. In cases of great city 
fires, where whole blocks are consumed, the ‘‘Wood- 
bilt’”” houses fare just as well as the brick and stone 
ones, because they all go. So, whether in the case 
of a single fire, or of a great city conflagration, 
one is just as well off with a ‘“Woodbilt’” house 
as he is with any other kind that is practical for 
the average man to build, or that the average man 
does build. These points should be fairly con- 
sidered by you who intend to build homes, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that a “Woodbilt” house 
costs less than any other kind. 

There is also a wide spread belief that because 
the walls of a ‘‘Woodbilt’”? house are not as thick 
as masonry walls, they are colder. This is a mis- 
taken belief. The facts are that because wood is 
one of the best nonconductors known, it makes, 
when properly constructed, a wall offering greater 
resistance to cold than any known form of wall 
construction. 


Artistic Effects from Painting 


There is sometimes presented the objection to 
the “‘Woodbilt” house, that it requires painting 


frequently. This is equally true of houses built of 
materials other than wood; the doors, windows, 
and cornice of which have to be painted as often 
as they do in a “Woodbilt” house; and inasmuch 
as swinging ladders would have to be put up to 
paint even these parts, it would require but little 
more expense for the painter to paint the walls 
also while he is at it. In fact, this item of painting, 
far from being an objection, is thought by many to 
be an advantage, as it enables the owner to 
brighten up at any time, not only the doors, win- 
dows and cornice of his house, but the walls and 
roof as well; thus giving the entire house a new 
appearance; or he may change the whole color of 
his house at any time to suit his fancy. Paint is 
the thing with which artists work their wonders, 
and by painting a “Woodbilt” house to blend with 
its surroundings, artistic effects may be secured 
which are not possible with houses other than 
“Woodbilt.” The model “Woodbilt” house of six 
rooms, bath and breakfast nook, erected full sized 
by the retail lumber dealers of Pittsburgh and 
vicinity, and now on exhibition at the Building 
Show at Motor Square Garden, illustrates what 
simple yet artistic effects may be had, in both 
design and decoration, by building of wood. Fur- 
thermore, the materials out of which to construct 
a “Woodbilt” house are carried in stock by the 
fifty or more retail lumber dealers in Pittsburgh 
and vicinity ; they have mills in which to saw and 
shape moldings, stairways, book and china cases 
according to your wishes, or those of your archi- 
tect—in short, a “Woodbilt” house can be made 
by home people to carry out your own ideas of a 
home down to the smallest detail. 

Now, to sum up all these points in closing, the 
age of the colonial houses constructed of wood, 
some of them nearly three hundred years old, prov- 
ing beyond doubt the durability of wood when ex- 
posed to the elements; the fact that in either 
single fires, or in general conflagrations, the 
“Woodbilt” house fares as well as any other 
which it is practical for the average man to build; 
the fact that one can get artistic and homelike 
effects with paint on a ‘‘Woodbilt” house which 
are not possible in other types of construction ; 
the fact that one can erect a “Woodbilt” house in 
a majority of the residence sections of Pittsburgh 
and vicinity; the fact that the walls of a ‘‘Wood- 
bilt” house, when properly constructed, are the 
warmest known; and last, but not least, the fact 
that one can erect a ““Woodbilt’” house cheaper than 
any other kind—all these facts make it to the 
interest of the home builder to erect a ‘“‘Woodbilt” 
home. It is an American house for Americans; 
born and bred, so to speak, in our own beloved 
country; typically American in its simplicity and 
sterling qualities—a type of house which, to para- 
phrase Lincoln’s famous saying, is peculiarly of 
the people, by the people, and for the people of 
the United States. 
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The above illustration shows one of the billboards employed by the Century Lumber Co., Des Moines, Iowa. It is said to be the largest bill- 
board in Iowa. The sign is 102 feet long, 10 feet high at each end and 25 feet high in the center. The house is cut out and the whole sign 
was very carefully prepared and painted. It is a most attractive affair and forcibly carries the home ownership message to all who pass. 
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Southern Piners Declare That Good 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEETING 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


New ORLEANS, La., March 19.—Directors of 
the Southern Pine Association at a meeting 
today, unanimously approved the cut-over land 
committee’s suggestion to call a meeting in the 
spring of those interested to discuss all phases 
of the cut-over land problem and form a central 
organization of land owners. At a three-day 
conference means will be considered for using 
lands for grazing, forestry, agriculture and for 
colonization purposes. Meeting dates have not 
been fixed but will probably be held here. 

Jobn L. Kaul, of Birmingham, Ala., was 
named delegate to the annual meeting of the 
Yhamber of Commerce of the United States, 
New York City, May 8 to 10, and F. L. Peck, 
of Scranton, Pa., and J. E. Rhodes were made 
alternates. 

A unanimously affirmative vote was taken on 
the chamber’s referendum concerning trade as- 
sociations. Activities of the association, trade 
extension, transportation and other problems 
were discussed. Directors present were J. H. 
Kirby, Texas; J. L. Kaul and J. G. McGowan, 
Alabama; 0. O. Axley, Arkansas; J. S. Foley, 
Florida; Thomas Hamilton, Georgia; R. M. 
Hallowell and F. W. Reimers, Louisiana; P. S. 
Gardiner and W. E. Guild, Mississippi; FE. A. 
Frost and Judge J. H. Lucas, Missouri, and 
George A. Kelley, Texas. 

The directors authorized a committee to attend 
the Senate forestry committee hearings here 
Saturday and Monday and to answer questions 
and give information. J. H. Kirby appointed 
W. T. Murray, of Rochelle, La., and F. G. 
Wisner, of Laurel, Miss., to compose the com- 
mittee. 

The transportation committee discussed car 
pooling plan but took no action. Members 
reported increasing car shortage, and the traffic 
department was instructed to do all possible to 
obtain relief. The traffic manager was in- 
structed to file a brief with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission assailing priority rules and 
other causes of car shortage so that the lumber 
industry may receive the same treatment as 
others. 

The directors also authorized the sale of 
freight books to the public, approved the grade 
marking committee’s report and authorized it 
to continue negotiations with the owner of 
patents covering the machine. The appoint- 
ment of a committee comprising two sub- 
scribers for each State was authorized to take 
up with the Treasury Department the question 
of timber values as of 1913. 





OPENING SESSION 

{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN| 

NEw ORLEANS, La., March 20.—The eighth 
annual meeting of the subscribers of the South- 
ern Pine Association opened in convention hall 
Hotel Grunewald today at 10 a. m., with a large 
and representative attendance, and President 
J. H. Kirby in the chair. Rev. C. C. Wier, of 
Algiers, La., offered the invocation and the 
audience joined in concluding with the Lord’s 
Prayer. President Kirby then introduced Miss 
Mary Frances O’Connell, of Montgomery, Ala., 
as ‘‘a delightful little southern girl who will 
charm you with her voice.’’ Miss O’Connell 
sang beautifully and being heartily applauded 
responded with a second song. 

President Kirby next varied the program 
slightly to present Joseph Bailey, former sena- 
tor from Texas, as one of the soundest of states- 
men. 

Duties of Citizenship 


Mr. Bailey in an eloquent, tho brief address, 
appealed to intelligent business men to give 
more time and energy to public affairs. He 
discussed dangers that threatened free govern- 
ment owing to neglect of men of character and 
ability to perform duties of citizenship. ‘‘ Busi- 
ness men,’’ he said, ‘‘let legislatures alone so 
long as the legislatures let them alone.’’ 
But he urged his hearers to get into polities to 


forestall destructive legislation and stifling gov- 
ernmental control. ‘‘The regulation habit,’’ 
he said, ‘‘is the worst ever contracted by govern- 
ment except the taxation habit.’’ In some 
States he said the tax rate is higher than the 
normal interest rate and declared that business 
can not prosper and expand under that condi- 
tion. Mr. Bailey said that while the poor and 
ignorant might be excused for failure to partici- 
pate in government there is no excuse for the 
man of character and responsibility. Their 
country, he declared, has claims upon their 
energies and intelligence superior to those of 
business and private affairs, and he insisted 
that the preservation of private rights and lib- 
erties demands the help of business men in the 
making of laws. 

Mr. Bailey was applauded thruout and at the 
close of his address Mr. Kirby said that he 
would not make a report as president but would 
add to and emphasize some of the points 
touched upon by Mr. Bailey. He then spoke in 
substance as follows: 


President’s Ringing Message 


Kor more than ten years I have been sounding 
a note of warning to our fellow countrymen that 
the free institutions bequeathed to us by our fore- 
fathers and thriving under the free government 
which they instituted among us were being gradu- 
ally undermined and that in the course of human 
events if some action were not taken to stay the 
hand of its enemies this republic would be sub- 
verted. 

I do not seek to stir up strife nor to engender 


nor promote animosities. All who know me know 
that I am by nature a peacemaker; that I am 





OFFICERS ELECTED 


Officers of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion were elected as follows: 

President—John H. Kirby, Houston, 
Tex. 

Vice president—A. J. Peavy, Shreve- 
port, La. 

Vice president—P. S. Gardiner, Lau- 
rel, Miss. 

Treasurer—H. M. Young, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Secretary-manager—John E. Rhodes, 
New Orleans, La. 











neither malevolent nor belligerent; that I stand 
four-square for the right as God gives me under- 
standing to know the right; that my voice, my 
time and my energy are constantly devoted to 
promoting the public welfare and the preservation 
of those eternal principles which must control if 
América is to be populated by a prosperous and 
happy people. 

We shall oppose all organizations which assail 
these principles and to my mind we would be lack- 
ing in devotion to our country ; lacking in loyalty to 
the flag; lacking in fidelity to the trust which our 
forefathers transmitted to us under the Constitu- 
tion if we did less than to strive at all times to 
transmit that legacy to posterity unimpaired and 
do our part as citizens at all times to render this 
government safe and secure thruout all the cycles 
of time. 

Cites Duties as Citizens 


In order to perform our duties as citizens faith- 
fully we must understand what those duties are. 
We must give ourselves up to a study of the funda- 
mentals of liberty as declared in the Declaration of 
Independence and incorporated into our Constitu- 
tion, State and Federal. 


To be faithful to this government and to uphold 
its hands in the exercise of all of its just powers 
we must understand the origin and the nature of 
the government itself. There is a lethargy on the 
part of our citizenship in respect to these funda- 
mental things which is placing a shackle upon their 
usefulness, and those chains must be broken thru 
diligent study and wise action in the light of rea- 
son and a forward vision. 

The government of the United States erected 


under our Constitution is the oldest government 
in the world today. There are older nations, to 
be sure, but since this constitution was adopted 
by the sovereign States constituting the republic 
of the United States the form of government in 
every nation on earth has undergone such vast 
changes as to leave little vestige of the former 
structure under which they functioned. But here 
stands America; hedged about with checks and 
balances that if properly observed will give eterna] 
life to the political agencies erected under this 
Constitution which is no less than the organized 
society which we call government. 


Major Rights Guaranteed to Citizens 


Under this system, under this governmental struc. 
ture erected by and under the Constitution for the 
preservation of the liberties of men, we have grown 
from a few sparsely settled States in 1787, when 
the Constitution was formulated, to the most virile, 
most wealthy, most potential of all governments 
of the earth. 

It was not by accident that we have attained 
this high place among the nations of the world 
but, on the contrary, it was in accordance with 


the deliberate plan and marvelous wisdom of 
our forefathers who framed the government. 


America is not the richest nation upon the earth 
because of her vast raw materials; because of her 
enormous producing capacity; because of her 
superb civilization ; because of her greater advance 
in the sciences; because of her greater skill in 
production and manufacture, nor because of the 
greater intelligence and culture of her people, but 
purely because of the wonderful government erected 
by our forefathers, giving encouragement and pro- 
tection to individuality, to the preservation of a 
representative democracy in a republic and to the 
guaranties in the Constitution itself protecting 
each citizen in the enjoyment of life, liberty and 
property; also in the freedom of religion and of 
speech and of the press and also in the right to be 
secure in his person, papers, houses and effects from 
unreasonable searches and seizures; also the right, 
in all criminal matters, to a speedy and public trial 
by an impartial jury of the State or district in 
which the crime is alleged to have been committed; 
the right to know the nature and cause of the 
accusation against him; the right to confront the 
witnesses that accuse him; the right to have com- 
pulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his own 
favor, and the right to be represented by counsel 
in his defense. These are some of the major 
rights guaranteed to him. ‘There are others of 
equal importance and it is expressly declared in 
the constitution itself that the enumeration of cer- 
tain rights in the constitution shall not be con- 
strued to abridge or disparage others retained by 
the people. 


tndestructible Union of Indestructible States 


One hundred and thirty-four years ago thirteen 
relatively small States, with a population of about 
3,000,000 souls, joined the sisterhood of nations 
under this marvelous Constitution. We are now 
forty-eight sovereign States, each conducting its 
destiny in its own way; represented by a central 
authority known as the Federal Government and 
thru which each speaks in all national matters, 
an indestructible union of indestructible States; 4 
government of the people, by the people and for the 
people, subject only to such restraints as the people 
themselves have imposed under their Constitution 
for the preservation of their liberty. 

Here on the western hemisphere is a relatively 
small country and yet the most potential country 
for good, for the promotion of human happiness 
and for the peace and progress of the world that 
presently exists in the world. In America we 
have less than 6 percent of the landed area of the 
world, less than 6 per cent of the population of the 
world, and yet we own more than one-third of the 
property of the world, more than 40 percent of the 
gold of the world and maintain within our owD 
borders more than 40 percent of the railroad mile- 
age of the world. 

We have more than 110,000,000 of people, each 
possessing a heritage of liberty and of opportunity 
superior to that which the citizens of any other 
nation on earth enjoy. Here the son of the 
humblest citizen may aspire to the highest honors 
and the noblest achievement. Every boy may as- 
pire to the presidency of the republic should ambi- 
tion lead him in that direction. Every boy who 


is frugal and industrious and who saves his earD- 
ings will be protected by the strong arm of the 
government in their use and enjoyment and he 
may become a leader in industry; a leader in the 
learned professions; a leader in any of the noble 
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Citizenship Is the Basis of Prosperity 


activities of life, for neither the accident of birth 
nor the favors of fortune will control his destiny. 


Enemies to Our Form of Government 


A government like this and institutions like 
these which give opportunity and promise and 
hope to all men are worthy of preservation and 
yet there are those among us who would overturn 
this republic and erect upon its ruins God knows 
what. ; 

There are 300,000 reds in this country today 
whose sole activity is the spread of propaganda 
in the effort to undermine this government and 
especially the guaranties of the Constitution. We 
know that foreign money, and principally Russian, 
is financing their activities and we know that in 
dark halls when you are asleep they are working 
aggressively on their plans. The misfortune of it 
all is that they are very serious about it, because 
they seriously believe that all governments which 
recognize the right of the citizen to own property 
must be destroyed before full happiness can be 
brought to the human race. 


But these 300,000 reds are not the only menace. 
There are 12,000,000 radicals working day and 
night to the same end. Their war is on what they 
call capitalism, which is but another way of ex- 
pressing their opposition to the right of the citizen 
to own property. 

In addition to these other dangerous 
to our form of government are 
ports every day. 

In addition to this, members of the United States 
Senate and of the House of Representatives have 
organized what they are pleased to call a bloc, a 
radical bloc. Among its numerous purposes there 
is one about which they are, doubtless, more earnest 
than any other, and that is the proposal to abolish 
the Supreme Court of the United States by con- 
stitutional amendment and confer all Federal power 
upon the legislative branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Instead of having the government erected 
under the Constitution, which divides political 
power into the three great branches of executive, 
legislative and judicial, each independent of the 
other, they will have only one centralized authority, 
and the Congress of the United States, because 
these radicals believe that they can coerce Congress 
into their way of thinking and into the special 
legislation they seek as a certain power in this 
country did do in the matter of the enactment of 
the Adamson law. 


enemies 
arriving at our 


Warns Against ‘‘Economic Heretics’’ 


Another grave menace to the form of govern- 
ment established by our forefathers arises out of 
our colleges and universities. A very large per- 
centage of the socalled scientific men who teach 
sociology and political economy are socialists 4nd, 
therefore, diametrically opposed to the philosophy 
underlying our free American institutions. White 
collared and begloved economic heretics sit in the 
chairs of our colleges and universities, and for a 
compensation that is hardly equal to the wage of a 
negro brakeman on some of our trunk line freight 
trains, teach our sons and daughters the principles 
and dogmas of socialism. It has been brought to 
my attention that in the last presidential election 
in a single university of New York, Cornell, repos- 
ing in the majestic hills of the northern part of 
the State, the student body cast more votes for 
the socialist candidate for president than were 
cast even in the red district of New York City. 


In addition to these menaces there are others, 
and it is a time when serious minded men who 
love their country and want to preserve the re- 
public should take counsel of each other and do 
their part, not only in preserving for themsleves 
the heritage of liberty which our forefathers trans- 


mitted to us but to pass it on unimpaired to our 
posterity. 


All of us who have given thought to the subject 
know that if this republic ever perishes the cause 
will come from within and not from without. We 
need have no serious fear of external violence 
but it would be positively foolish of us to sit idly 
by when we are surrounded, as we are today, by 
80 many menacing threats and not make effort to 
halt them. We would be unworthy of our liberty 
and prove unworthy of the trust which we hold for 
posterity if we did not bestir ourselves in the 
effort to preserve the best government ever erected 
in the world or that ever will be. When this 
Sovernment perishes it will be forever. There will 
hever be another in this great land erected upon 
the same lines with its powers organized as under 
the present Constitution. The end will come, and 


it will be forever. ‘There will be no angel of the 
resurrection to roll away the stone from the 
sepulchre of liberty, and there will be no Easter 
morn for this republic.” 

Mr. Kirby then introduced Charles S. Keith 
with complimentary references to his ability as 
an economist. [Mr. Keith’s address appears in 
this issue, beginning on front page.—EDITOR. | 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


Contrary to predictions which were freely 
made a few years ago that there would be a 
steady decline in the production of southern pine 
lumber for the succeeding years, the output by 
southern pine operators for 1921 exceeded that 
of 1920, that for 1922 exceeded that for 1921, 
and production for the first few months of the 
current year is much larger than it was for the 
same part of last year, according to the figures 
presented by J. E. Rhodes, secretary-manager, 
in his annual report on the activities of the 
association. 

The report dealt most interestingly with the 
work of the association and its various depart- 
ments and forecast some of the things planned 
for accomplishment in the ensuing year. Con- 
cerning production in the industry, Mr. Rhodes 
said: 

The production of southern pine has shown an 
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increase for the last two years. The Department 
of Commerce, reporting figures furnished by the 
Forest Service, quotes as follows: “In comparing 
the lumber cut of 1921 with that of 1920, the 
greatest decreases are shown for the western States, 
and the cut of Douglas fir in 1921 constituted only 
17.2 per cent of the total production from all 
kinds of wood in the United States as against 23.5 
percent in 1920. The principal southern pine 
producing States show increases and the cut of 
yellow pine was 41.4 percent of the total from all 
kinds of wood as against 30 percent in 1920.” 


Figures on Southern Pine Production 


The total production of southern pine for 1921, 
based upon incomplete returns to the Forest Serv- 
ice, was 11,165,788,000 feet, or an increase of 
practically 25 percent over the production in 1920, 
which was a year of business depression, Complete 
figures for 1922 are not available, but some idea 
of the further increase of the production of 1922 
over 1921 can be gained from a study of the 
figures reported to the Southern Pine Association. 
One hundred and fifty-two identical mills show a 
cut of 3,872,000,000 feet in 1921, and 4,497,000,000 
feet in 1922, or an increase of 16.1 percent. Rep- 
resenting more than 40 percent of the entire pro- 
duction of southern pine, the ratio of the volume of 
output of these mills applied to the total indicates 
that the production of 1922 was approximately 
13,000,000,000 feet, or 16 percent over the reported 
production for 1921. It is likely that the actual 
production during 1922 was approximately 12,- 
000,000,000 feet. 

Based upon our estimate of standing timber and 
the life of the industry, as made in 1918, which 


we find no reason to alter, the production of south- 
ern pine will continue at nearly the present rate 
for at least five to seven years, depending upon 
market conditions. If the present heavy demand 
continues, it is likely that the output of the 
present year will be somewhat larger than it was 
last, due to operation of the small mills which 
spring up everywhere when prices are sufficiently 
high to cover costs. 

Association mills produced during January and 
February of this year 7 percent more than the 
same mills cut during the first two months of 1922. 
The production of southern pine will, however, 
never approach the maximum of 16,277,000,000 
feet of 1909, nor will it again equal the output 
of 14,700,000,000 in 1915. Because of the vast 
area of idle lands, not suitable or not immediately 
required for cultivation, as well as the favorable 
climatic and physical condition the natural pro- 
duction of timber insures that lumber will be 
manufactured in the Gulf region as long as the 
white man occupies the North American continent. 

Mr. Rhodes touched briefly upon the problem 
of cut-over lands and reforestation, adding that 
both are of tremendous import and require the 
best brains and most consummate codperation 
possible. He believed that opportunities are 
most favorable for developing a paper pulp 
industry in the Gulf coast States thru the re 
growth of pine timber. 


Grade Marking and Standardization 


Coming to the subject of grade marking of 
lumber, Mr. Rhodes reviewed briefly the move- 
ment set on foot at the last annual meeting 
toward this end in the interest of the public 
and stated that 72 percent of subseriber mills— 
22 percent more than was necessary by last 
year’s agreement—have already indicated their 
willingness to grade mark their product when 
a satisfactory machine was devised for this 
purpose and added that promising apparatus 
was being demonstrated at the convention. 

Mr. Rhodes reviewed briefly the history of the 
movement for the standardization of lumber, 
mentioning the parts played therein by Edward 
Hines, of Chicago, Secretary of Commerce Her- 
bert Hoover, the Southern Pine Association and 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, indicating that he had high hopes much 
good would result from the movement. 


Code of Ethics; Trade Extension 


The speaker also discussed the question of a 
code of ethics for the lumbermen, strongly 
recommending adoption of such code. He also 
called attention to the fact that the ‘‘Gulf Coast 
Classification’? was entirely revised during the 
year by the committee on foreign specifications 
and is being reissued, and that the book on 
standard moldings has also been reissued. 

Mr. Rhodes next discussed at length the im- 
portant work of the association in trade exten- 
sion. The association has equipped itself with 
the most extensive and practical house plan 
service ever issued. Nineteen twenty-two was 
the greatest home building year in the history 
of the country, he stated, also calling attention 
to the fact that many dealers thruout the 
United States declared positively the home build- 
ing impetus was very largely a result of the 
trade extension work of the association. 


Instead of scattering efforts over a wide 
number of subjects, we are endeavoring to con- 
fine them to larger and more evident market 
possibilities, the speaker said. The association 
distributed 500,000 pieces of building literature 
last year and more than 200,000 copies of 
‘“Modern Homes’’ had been issued and the 
book is still going strong. The ‘‘Southern Pine 
Garages’’ book is also most popular. ‘‘The 
next important demand will be from the farm- 
ers,’’ he said, ‘‘and the association is now 
working on plans of barns and other things 
necessary to the farmers and which the asso 
ciation will turn over to the dealers to aid them 
to attract the agricultural trade.’’ 


Market Research Service 


Mr. Rhodes called attention to the fact that 
the association had recently established a market 
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research service, employing an expert to aid 
the railroads to secure the lumber to meet their 
requirements. Financing home building was a 
big problem in which he said the association 
was vitally interested and he related the part 
that body is playing and has recently played 
with an expert in this line—Frank A. Chase, 
of Kansas City, Mo.—thruout the Southeast, 
the association having supplied the service of 
its assistant secretary at Jacksonville, W. E. 
Gardner, for this work and also made a sub- 
stantial contribution. 

The establishment of the southern pine pub- 
licity department, which supplies news to 400 
newspapers and other periodicals concerning the 
industry, has been more than justified by results, 
Mr. Rhodes announced. 


Work of Traffic Department 


He said the outstanding achievement of the 
traffic department during the last year was the 
compilation and publication of the Southern 
Pine Association freight tariffs. Mr. Rhodes 
declared the publications a credit to the depart- 
ment and to the association, asserting that they 
had already saved the manufacturers consider- 
able sums. He also mentioned that the asso- 
ciation enjoys a high standing before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and that it, thru 
the traffic department, was able to render in- 
valuable service to the manufacturers during 
the period of acute car shortage last summer. 


Lumber Distribution Data 


Mr. Rhodes said that the association has just 
compiled statistics showing the distribution of 
more than two billions of feet of lumber, shipped 


by southern pine mills last year, showing the. 


designation of shipments, the proportion of 
stock shipped to each general class of consumers, 
the character of the stock going into each State 
and to each classification of buyers, which report 
contains some astonishing information concern- 
ing the character and extent of southern pine 
markets and which will be of great aid to the 
salesmen of subscribing mills. He stated that 
the accounting department is making a compre- 
hensive study of taxation, with particular refer- 
ence to the income tax problems of lumber 
manufacturers. 

Mr. Rhodes said the association forestry com- 
mittee desires that the interests of southern 
pine manufacturers shall be safeguarded 
against hasty and unwise forestry legislation 
and unfair and burdensome taxation, but at 
the same time desired to approve in behalf of 
the industry forestry legislation that will be 
fair to the owners of private timber lands and 
in the interest of the public. He also expressed 
the hope the members would follow closely 
forestry movements in Washington and that the 
association will codperate closely with other 
lumber organizations to the end that the wisest 
and best legislation may be enacted when the 
proper time comes. 

Following Mr. Rhodes’ report, A. C. Knauss 
presented a paper on kiln drying of southern 
pine, which was the official report of the Forest 
Products Laboratory on its investigation at 
subscribers mills and demonstration runs. 


[An abstract of Mr. Knauss’ paper will be 
found on page 54 of this issue.—EpITor. ] 


Tells of Standardization Progress 


W. A. Durgin, chief of the division of simpli- 
fied practice, Department of Commerce, then 
spoke on standardized lumber sizes and grades, 
telling of the progress made in other industries. 
He assured lumbermen that the department’s 
efforts to codperate in reducing waste were 
sincere and said the Central Committee and the 
Consulting Committee are making substantial 
progress, illustrating his talk with slides show- 
ing overlapping of grades under different sets 
of rules. He said that lumbermen should get 
away from rules framed with a view to competi- 
tive advantages and adopt those designed to 
make possible the best application of the con- 
tents of the tree to utilization. He also urged 
simplified nomenclature that would give definite 
significance to each term used in describing a 
particular stock. He referred to differences of 
opinion regarding the thickness of one-inch 


stock and also suggested the importance of 
agreeing upon one specification and trying it 
out. He said the department hoped to publish 
lumber bulletins in series on simplification prog- 
ress and hoped the industry would make that 
possible by this fall. 


Asks Support for Standardization 


At the end of Mr. Durgin’s speech on lum- 
ber standardization, he read the following mes- 
sage from Secretary of Commerce Hoover: 

The better part of a year has passed since the 
representatives of your interests and all other 
lumber interests met with us in the Department 
of Commerce to initiate plans for codrdinated vol- 
untary action for national simplification and stand- 
ardization of sizes and qualities of lumber and the 
development of suitable machinery within the 
trade to secure their.observance. During these 
ten months a substantial organization, heading up 
in your central lumber committee and the con- 
sulting committee of technical experts, has been 
developed, and I am informed that progress has 
been made toward adjusting the viewpoints of 
various sections of the country and formulating 
standards which shall have nation-wide acceptance. 

Most of the earlier obstacles appear to be safely 
past. With the exception of one group which 
persists in misrepresenting the motives and ob- 
jects of our common undertaking, I think all lum- 
ber interests are agreed on the fundamental im- 
portance of these plans, not only in themselves 
and for their immediate benefit to lumber producers 
and distributers but because of the convincing 
demonstration they will carry of the intent of you 
lumbermen to place your business on a plane of 
highest business ethics and widest national service. 
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The far reaching economies in transportation 
and construction, the elimination of waste of our 
forest resources, the better protection to the con- 
sumer, the better understanding of the quality of 
American business men, are all great objects to be 
attained. 

I have stated repeatedly that my only thought 
in these undertakings is to make the Department 
of Commerce of value in codperation for measures 
which must be carried out thru the machinery of 
the trade itself, as a matter of self-government in 
the trade. I am utterly opposed to any attempt 
to extend the arm of government, but I am equally 
convinced that these questions, so vital to the 
stability of our national industrial fabric, can gain 
great weight thru proper Government support to 
the efforts of the trades. 

Realizing the probability of enactment of a 
national reforestation policy thru legislation by 
the next Congress and the intense review of all 
lumber matters incident to this project, your in- 
dustry can hardly go too far or act too quickly in 
establishing the honesty of purpose and sense of 
national responsibility, which I know animate the 
great majority of its leaders. Your joint action 
in the matters at hand will do much to demonstrate 
this purpose, and the Department of Commerce 
stands ready to codperate with you in making all 
these important measures effective for the better- 
ment of producers, distributers and consumers 
alike. 


The Tuesday afternoon session then ad- 
journed. 


a 


TUESDAY NIGHT 


Movies were shown Tuesday night, the ree] 
prepared by the Southern Pine Association de. 
picting ‘‘From Log to Lumber,’’ and one show. 
ing Pacific coast operations entitled ‘‘The Price 
of Progress.’’ The Clyde Iron Works showeg 
practical operations of its track layer and trae. 
tion skidder and reels were shown by the South. 
ern Lumber Co., of Warren, Ark., on the manu. 
facture of Arkansas soft pine. The Ross lum- 
ber carrier was also shown. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 


President Kirby in opening the Wednesday 
morning session called upon Capt. J. B. Woods 
of the timber section, bureau of internal rey. 
enue, who, he said, would speak as a forester 
and not as a government representative. 


Urges Scientific Reforestation 


Reforestation was given by Capt. Woods as 
the answer to the ‘‘Problem of Southern Pine 
Cut-over Lands’’ in his address dealing with 
many aspects of that question. Capt. Woods 
reached his expressed conclusion as to a solution 
of the cut-over land problem after presenting 
various figures and data bearing upon the situa- 
tion and after arguing that but little hope can be 
entertained for the agricultural development of 
these large cut-over tracts and still less for their 
utilization thru schemes of colonization. Coloni- 
zation generally has proved unsatisfactory and 
disappointing wherever attempted and the mod- 
ern trend is noticeably against agricultural de- 
velopment. 

Capt. Woods argued that the southern pine 
manufacturers can not only solve the problem 
of their huge cut-over realms thru the practice 
of scientific reforestation, but can actually 
‘‘cash in’? on the scheme in attractive divi- 
dends. This is possible, continued Capt. Woods, 
because the sunny southern areas are finely 
suited to the re-growth of pine timber, the prac- 
tice of reforestation is comparatively easy and 
not highly expensive and above all, the scarcity 
of timber thruout the South will be so great 
that a premium in price will be paid for timber 
products produced in the southern belt before 
many years. 


Tells How to Increase Home Building 


In introducing the next speaker, Frank A. 
Chase, President Kirby said his message was 
one that touched the heartstrings, because it 
dealt with home building. Whatever lumber- 
men may do to promote home building and own- 
ership, Mr. Kirby said, will not only bring them 
substantial financial reward but will give them 
the rich satisfaction that comes from the per- 
formance of a valuable public service. 

Mr. Chase, who is educational director of the 
American Savings, Building & Loan Institute, 
of Kansas City, Mo., spoke on the topic, ‘‘ How 
Lumbermen Can Stimulate Home Building in the 
South.’’ He emphasized the great importance of 
home ownership as the best means of fostering 
better citizenship, reducing unrest and helping 
to eliminate dangerous radicalism, and urged the 
lumbermen to get behind the building and loan 
association movement, thereby rendering an out- 
standing service to the nation, as well as ex 
tending the sale of their own products. 

He said that the masses of the people may 
be depended upon to respond enthusiastically 
to the ideas of home ownership wherever it 15 
presented to them in a feasible manner an 
they are shown that it is possible for them 
to acquire homes thru public service building 
and loan associations. The pressing necessity 
of the moment, he said, is the enlistment of the 
codperation of lumbermen toward the promotion 
and building up of a network of building and 
loan associations thruout the South and other 
parts of the country. 

He explained in detail the purposes and plan 
of operation of the American Savings, Building 
& Loan Institute, which was organized last 
fall for the purpose of extending the knowledge 
of building and loan principles; increasing the 
usefulness of existing associations; assuring the 
establishment of new associations wherever 
needed; aiding in securing and maintaining 
sound legislation and supervision; provi ; 
such training as will promote the efficiency ° 
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association officers and employees, and in gen- 
eral coordinating the best efforts of those who 
desire the maximum development of home own- 
ing thru systematic thrift. The American 
Savings, Building & Loan Institute is a non- 
profit organization, backed by the Southern 
Pine Association, the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, and other organizations 
and broad minded individuals who see in the 
movement not only good business for all con- 
cerned but attractive opportunities for con- 
structive public service. 


The institute ’s business management is vested 
in a board of nine trustees, the chairman being 
W. 8. Dickason, Kansas City, who, as president 
of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
has distinguished himself in the building and 
loan cause. The general policies and education 
of the institute are under the direction of an 
executive committee, composed of the trustees 
and a representative of each of the State build- 
ing and loan leagues affiliated. Already a num- 
ber of such State organizations are affiliated, 
and others are coming in rapidly. 


The six planks in the institute’s platform for 
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1923, as Mr. Chase explained, are: First, to 
take in as many State leagues as possible; sec- 
ond, to organize local chapters in all building 
and loan centers; third, to conduct a corre- 
spondence school for greater efficiency in every 
phase of building and loan activity; fourth, to 
train suitable field representatives for public 
speaking and field work; fifth, to assemble all 
possible information on the subject of building 
and loan, and conduct research work; sixth, to 
inaugurate as soon as possible a great national 
advertising campaign on the building and loan 
cause. 


When Mr. Chase had concluded President 
Kirby urged that each lumberman take his mes- 
sage personally and give his support to his local 
building association or see that one is organized, 
if none already exists, in his community. 


President Reélected 


Next E. A. Frost, for committee on nomina- 
tions, suggested election of president by sub- 
scribers instead of by directors, and nominated 
Mr. Kirby for reélection. This was seconded 
by A. J. Peavy and carried unanimously. Pres- 
ident Kirby thanked the nomination committee 


1921 





for their expression of confidence and pledged 
best service. 


Directors Nominated 


Recess of ten minutes was held for State dele- 
gates to choose candidates for directors, the 
following being named: Arkansas, C. A. Buch- 
ner and O. O. Axley; Alabama, J. L. Kaul and 
J. G. McGowan; Florida, M. L. Fleishel and J. 
S. Foley; Georgia, Thomas Hamilton, another to 
be named later; Louisiana, F. W. Reimers and 
A. J. Peavy; Missouri, E. A. Frost, Charles 8. 
Keith and Judge J. H. Lucas as general coun- 
sel; Mississippi, W. E. Guild and P. S. Gardin- 
er; Texas, John H. Kirby and R. W. Wier; 
Oklahoma, D. V. Dierks. 


By vote of the convention the action of the 
State delegates was approved. The convention 
then adjourned and the board of directors im- 
mediately met to confirm the action of the dele- 
gates and the convention. 


THE BANQUET 


The banquet given Wednesday night in 
the Grunewald Cave by the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ and the Southern Pine asso- 
ciations to delegates to the National conven- 
tion was the crowning event among many 
courtesies and great hospitality shown visiting 
lumbermen. Three beautifully rendered songs 
by Miss O’Connell, an eloquent welcome to 
lumbermen from other sections by Mr. Kirby, 
and an inspiring address by Mr. Atwood com- 
bined to make the oceasion memorable. A 
feature of the banquet was the interruption 
of Mr. Kirby, at the beginning of his ad- 
dress, by Secretary Rhodes, who said he wished 
to give A. L. Clark, former president of the 
Southern Pine Association and a member of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, an 
opportunity to say a few words of welcome. 
Mr. Clark spoke as follows: 

It could only be esteemed an honor and a 
gracious personal privilege by any loyal son of the 
South to stand in the heart and center of his be- 
loved southland; a land of culture; a land rich 
in its traditions; a land famed the world over for 
the warmth and genuineness of its hospitality, and 
welcome into it and into our midst and into our 
hearts the members and delegates of the regional 
associations composing the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association of the United States. It 
was the association in the far Northwest at whose 
instance and even insistence that this annual meet- 
ing of the National and Southern Pine Assocaitions 
is being held jointly here in our famous old south- 
ern city. They told us that they wanted to meet 
with us in our own potato patch and under our 
own fig tree. They have crossed this continent to 
do that and to be in attendance here. 

Thus we become primarily and sentimentally 
indebted to the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, an association whose members are composed 
largely of intrepid pioneer souls, who had left the 
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old home firesides, and the trails and hillsides of 
their boyhood days, from whence with stout hearts 
and true, they had said in tender and softened 
voices ‘“‘good-by” and had gone to pioneer and 
to conquer the land of the famed big trees, far 
away, and to convert and shape them to man’s 
needs for shelter and for homes for the patriot 
mothers of the children of America. 

Over those thousands of miles lying between 
that old home nest they had left, and this new 
and alluring land of promise on the slopes of the 
mighty Pacific, that land of the slowly receding 
sun, which leaves in its wake a long and lingering 
twilight trail, a veritable riot of bewildering en- 
chanting rainbow colorings, beautiful beyond com- 
pare, to charm and feast the eye as tho to leave 
a cheering promise that it would return again 
from its goodnight dip over the western horizon, 
and on beyond the mighty Pacific, whose restless 
billows forever roll back in ceaseless waves and 
break their crest against its eastern shore, all 
rising high in a seeming effort to be first to kiss 
the face of the morning’s sun at its first peep 
over the eastern horizon. 

No wonder they have lingered long in that en- 
chanting land. They paid us the fine sentimental 
tribute of proposing to come here into the heart 
of our own beloved southland where chivalry still 
reigns and where the staudard of American man- 
hood is not measured by the dollar mark. If 
mercy have a quality, also may hospitality have 
both a high and low degree, so gentlemen of the 
National associations and friends from the great 
Northwest, the South being my mother and the 
great Northwest my wife, I am delighted to stand 
here on my native heath and welcome my wife’s 
relations to this old city rich in the history, the 
traditions and the glory of the old South and to 
tell you that it and all you may find in it are 
yours. 

Pays Personal Tribute to Distinguished Texan 

And now as a member of the Southern Pine 
Association and as a member of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, and as a devoted son 
of the South and a loyal Texan, that imperial 
State of matchless expanse, whose immortal heroes 
wrote its name in imperishable glory at the Alamo, 
and won its independence on the battlefield of 
San Jacinto, following which it set up and main- 
tained the independent national government of the 
Republic of Texas; the single State of our great 
constellation with the distinction of having lived 
under five flags and surviving four, now serenely 
basks in peace and loyalty under the sheltering 
folds of Old Glory, and it is with just a little pride 
that I take this opportunity to pay a personal 
tribute to a distinguished and honorable son of 
that great State, to the worth and sterling man- 
hood of one whom we love and are proud to honor; 
one with a soul as big as the imperial State that 
produced him; one with a heart as tender as a 
child; one with a silver tongue to express with 
pristine purity the beautiful thoughts that spon- 
taneously flow from his brilliant mind and big 
heart; one whose personal charm goes across to 
all who come in contact with him; one whom we 
love in Texas. Why even the negroes and the 
dogs love him there. 

ut loving him as we do, we are generous enough 
to permit you to adopt him, yet jealous to stipulate 
that it must be with the reservation, “After us, 
Alphonse.” For first he is “ourn’” and there just 
“aire” no other to take his place in our hearts 
and our affections. He is my friend, he is your 
friend, and we are his friends, the beloved and 
lovable, the soul of honor and integrity, the highest 
type of citizen and of American manhood; a prince 
among real men in this day and age when princes 
of the blood are discredited. Ladies and gentle- 
men of lumberdom; the idol of Texas and the first 
citizen of the South, our own John Henry Kirby. 


When Mr. Clark had finished, Mr. Kirby, 
who usually is the personification of eloquence 
and appreciation, was completely overcome. 
The demonstration of approval of the senti- 
ments expressed by Mr. Clark amounted to a 
personal ovation for Mr. Kirby. 


Urges Return to the Constitution 


The toastmaster then introduced Harry F. 
Atwood of Chicago, a prominent lawyer and the 
author of a number of books on the Constitution 
of the United States and other phases of Amer- 
ican history, who delivered a masterly address 
on the subject ‘‘Orderly Progress or Chaos, 
Which???’ 

The theme of Mr. Atwood’s address was that 
the prosperity and continued progress of the 
United States depend upon getting back to the 
sound principles laid down by the founders of 
the republic in the Constitution. Touching upon 
the drift of the times, Mr. Atwood said: ‘‘ Taxes 
‘are multiplying with dangerous rapidity. Crime 
and disrespect for law are on the increase, and 





the average age of criminals is on the decrease. 
Legislative enactments are so numerous as to 
cause great confusion, and proposed amend- 
ments to the Constitution threaten to throw it 
out of gear. Statesmen have been supplanted 
by demagogs who are advocating all manner of 
paternalistic proposals which threaten the se- 
curity of property rights. If you are trying to 
get a clear concept of the cause of most of the 
chaotic conditions in this country and the best 
possible remedy, there is nothing, in my judg- 
ment, that you could do with so great profit as 
to study carefully the discussions that occurred 
while the Constitution of the United States was 
being evolved and the foundations for this re- 
public laid.’’ 


Founders Established a Republic 


Mr. Atwood then proceeded to define the 
meaning of a representative Government as 
contemplated by the authors of the Constitution, 
drawing a sharp distinction between a republic 
and a democracy. ‘‘There has been much talk 
of democracy during recent years,’’ said the 
speaker, ‘‘and whatever the people of this gen- 
eration finally decide to do on that question, 
they ought to do knowing that the men who 
wrote the Constitution and founded this republic 
were fearful of democracy, and said so in lan- 
guage as strong as they were capable of using. 
They took the position that they were establish- 


A. L. CLARK, HARRY F. ATWOOD, 
Dallas, Tex. Chicago 
Whose Eloquence Stirred the Banqueters 


ing here the first strictly representative govern- 
ment in history, and they called it a republic.’’ 

‘*A republic,’’ continued the speaker, ‘‘is a 
strictly representative government where power 
is lodged in regularly selected representatives 
assuming responsibility with proportionate au- 
thority to act. A democracy, on the other hand, 
is a direct government where the people speak 
and act directly. That is the kind of govern- 
ment that this generation has been trying to sub- 
stitute for the kind of government that was 
established under the Constitution of the United 
States, and every nation that has ever tried it 
in the history of the world has had a stroke of 
paralysis. 

‘During the hundred years that we con- 
formed quite closely to the plan of representa- 
tive government, we made orderly progress un- 
paralleled in history and developed great leaders 
and great statesmen. Since drifting from rep- 
resentative government toward direct action, 
conditions have grown more chaotic and 
demagogs more numerous. Representative gov- 
ernment, individual property rights and in- 
dividual responsibility for individual conduct, 
provide the governmental bases for orderly 
progress. Direet action, paternalistic ten- 
dencies, class consciousness, class agitation, and 
class legislation are the certain road to .hope- 
less chaos.’’ 

Baseball by Referendum 


Mr. Atwood said that upon a certain occasion 
he asked a famous Federal judge: ‘‘What 
would happen to baseball if a statute were en- 
acted providing that in all ball games one of the 





rulings of the umpire should be referred to th 
bleachers for decision? He thought a momen; 
and replied: ‘‘Baseball would cease to be , 
sport in six months.’’ ‘‘I then followed wit) 
this question: ‘Suppose there should be enacteg 


a law providing that all rulings of the umpire. | 


should be referred to the bleachers for decision 
What would happen to baseball?’ 

‘¢The judge scratched his chin a moment ang 
replied: ‘We would never play another game, 
There would be just one meeting at each bal) 
park, much mob-mindedness, class consciousness, 
riot, revolution, destruction of property, blood. 
shed and probably some murder, and after sey. 
eral hours of fruitless effort without playing , 
game, those who were still physically able woul 
leave that ball park, realizing that it would he, 
waste of time to meet there again while that 
law was on the statute books and being ep 
forced.’ 

‘“Now, that would be the simple process of 
democratizing baseball, and it is not an over. 
drawn illustration. The same must inevitably 
happen in government. 

‘* Almost daily we hear the question, ‘ Why is 
it that we are not able to produce statesmen! 
We have more schools and colleges than ever 
before, yet we don’t seem to be turning them 
out? The answer is very simple. How many 
surgeons would we have in twenty years if we 
should begin passing laws providing that after 
a surgeon has made a diagnosis of a case, be 
fore performing the operation it would be neces. 
sary to take a popular vote as to where, when, 
and how the operation should be performed! 

‘“Notwithstanding all this, along toward the 
latter part of the last century we began ap 
plauding and approving and electing to public 
office superficial, hypocritical demagogs who, 
without equipment of information or back. 
ground of history went up and down this coun 
try advocating such heresies and nostrums and 
fallacies as the initiative, the referendum, the 
recall, and the recall of judicial decisions.’’ 


Scores Assaults on Supreme Court 


With respect to the Supreme Court, Mr. At- 
wood said: ‘‘There is now and has been in the 
past a tendency on the part of demagogs to as- 
sail the Supreme Court, to destroy the checks 
and balances, and undermine the provisions of 
the Constitution that made for a well balanced 
government resulting in orderly progress.’’ For 
these agitators, he recommended a little deeper 
reading of the opinions of Chief Justice John 
Marshall, which, he said, would ‘‘lessen their 
assaults upon that anchor of safety.’’ 

Mr. Atwood declared he would rather leave 
his children penniless knowing that the Constitu- 
tion of this country would be secure in the 
minds and hearts of the American people, than 
to have to leave vast riches for them knowing 
the Constitution was ‘‘to be spat upon with 
the contempt, indifference, and ignorance that 
it has received at the hands of this generation.”’ 

In closing he warned his hearers that ‘‘if 
we continue this drift from representative gov- 
ernment toward direct action, from individual 
property rights toward communistic, socialistic, 
and government ownership tendencies, from 11 
dividual responsibility for individual conduct 
toward class consciousness, class action, and 
class legislation, we will go the way that other 
nations have gone which have been without 
anchor of faith or Ark of the Covenant.’’ 

John W. Blodgett, in a brief talk, praised 
Mr. Kirby for his service to the industry, and 
declared that he assented to all that Mr. Clark 
had said in regard to him. 

The climax was reached when Mr. Kirby 
asked for pledges of $100 each from individual 
lumbermen, who thus become founders of a 
movement to institute an annual celebration 
of the adoption of the Constitution, which 
would take the form of a week’s study of the 
Constitution and of the principles of free 
government. Numerous responses gave 4% 


surance, Mr. Kirby said, that the project 
would go over, and he added that Mr. Atwood 
would do the work, undertake to provide the 
literature, and take general leadership of 
the movement. 

The banquet lasted to a late hour and was 
followed by dancing. 
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DISPLAYS GRADE MARKING DEVICE 


One of the most interesting displays at the 
meeting was the grade marking machine de- 
signed for the Southern Pine Association by 
|. G. MeDonough, of Eau Claire, Wis. Three 
types of grade marking machines have been 
designed by Mr. McDonough and all have been 
‘arefully tested by the Vredenburgh Saw Mill 
co. Vredenburgh, Ala. The machine exhibited 
is known as machine No. 1 and is portable, 
heing mounted on a low truck so that it may be 
moved any place about the plant, loading dock 
or planing mill. This machine prints the grade 
on the end of the board and also stamps the 
name of the association on the end of the 
ioard or on the surface, as desired. Machine 
No. 1 may be changed into a stationary machine 
and is suitable for use behind a planer. Lumber 
is fed into one end and passes thru the machine 
yn a system of rollers. These rollers may be 
extended or elevated in any way desired so that 
lumber may be shot directly into a ear or on to 
a pile. Thus it is felt that actually the time of 


loading may be shortened by the use of this 
machine. 

At the rear of the machine, where the grader 
stands, there are hand wheels on both sides. 
These hand wheels by turning, make possible 
the stamping of any one of the twenty-two 
yrade names used by the Southern Pine Asso- 


or trimmer. Its hand wheel or lever shift for 
positioning the names opposite the surface to be 
branded operates practically on the same prin- 
ciple as that on machine No. 1. 

In its plans for the grade marking of lumber 
the Southern Pine Association decided that if 
the name could not be plainly branded, or if 
only a symbol could be used, the average person 
would not be able to determine the exact grade 
of the lumber and the advantage of grade mark- 
ing would be largely done away with. The 
idea therefore has been to evolve a machine 
that would mark the lumber so plainly that even 
a child could understand. When the grade 
marking idea was first brought up the estimates 
were that it would cost 25 to 50 cents a thousand 
to brand. Mr. McDonough believes that the 
machines he has perfected will not increase the 
cost of manufacture, but that in some cases an 
actual saving will be effected and that because 
of the construction of the machines the grader 
will be able to more carefully inspect every piece 
of lumber, resulting in better grading. Among 
the advantages claimed for the grade marking 
machines are: 

1—They are simple in design and can be in- 
stalled in any plant overnight without hindering 
operation cf the plant. 


2—They entail no additional cost for labor and 
in some plants will reduce labor costs. 


3$—Use cf the machines gives a better chance 














No. 1 machine showing extension table opened out and the machine ready for grade-marking 
lumber to be loaded in a car or on a stock. The hard rubber belt containing the grade 
names is located in the mechanism about the center of the picture over the high front wheels 


elation. This machine may also be equipped 
with a keyboard similar to a typewriter for 
shifting the grade names when great speed is 
required. Another feature of the machine is 
that provision is made so that bundles or piles 
of four or five pieces may be handled thru the 
machine at one time, all the pieces being 
branded. This is especially valuable where stock 
is being loaded directly into a car, making it 
possible for the loaders to handle the stock in 
regular amounts and in cutting down the supply. 


When machine No. 1 is used behind a planer a 
quadrant and set lever is used instead of a 
wheel to control the grade name to be marked. 
One of these machines successfully branded the 
various grades of flooring from two matchers 
at Vredenburgh and saved the employment of 
one grader. 

Machine No. 2 is designed for attaching to 
the planer in the mill and it brands the name 

Sou. Pine Assn.’’ on the lumber as it feeds 
out. This machine can be instantly swung out 
of the way on a pivot, so that the operator of 
the planer, in setting up his machine, can have 
a clear view thru the planer to adjust his knives 
and side guide. This machine is capable of 
branding lumber fed thru the planer at a feed- 
ng speed far beyond that of any planer. This 
‘pparatus brands only on the end. 

Machine No. 3 is designed for branding the 
grades on lumber back of the edger, resaw and 
slow feeding planers. With modifications it 
also can be installed for grade marking of 
lumber at the sorting chains back of the planer 


for the grader’s inspection of the lumber and will 
effect greater efficiency in grading. 

4—-The machines mark the grade name on the 
lumber indelibly so that it can not be effaced or 
changed. 


5—Each piece in bundle stock also is branded. 





THE EXHIBITS 


Attractive exhibits designed to visualize vari- 
ous activities of the Southern Pine Asssociation 
were placed in the convention hall, Green Room, 
and corridors adjoining, and‘ received much at- 
tention from delegates and visitors attending 
the association’s eighth annual meeting. 


The charts and exhibits showed some of the 
work done by the association in promoting home 
building campaigns in various parts of the 
country, and the work of the various depart- 
ments of the association during the last year. 


In the entrance hall and Green Room was a 
very attractive home building display. It com 
prised a number of miniatures of modern cot- 
tages, bungalows and larger dwellings, all 
erected to scale, panels of wood showing south- 
ern pine flooring, ceiling, siding and lumber for 
other purposes. Other panels showed various 
colors and tones of southern pine finish, styles 
of molding, patterns, and covering the walls 
were hundreds of photographs of homes built 
in various parts of the United States from de- 
signs shown in the house plan books published 
and distributed by the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation. 


On tables in the Green Room, there was a lib- 
eral supply of the various plan books for homes, 
garages, farm building and various other struc- 
tures, and literature dealing with virtually every 
problem confronting the home builders, all of 
which books and literature are published and 
distributed by the association. 


In one end of the Green Room was a large 
table containing samples of various kinds and 
grades of lumber manufactured by the sub- 
seriber mills of the Southern Pine Association. 
This exhibit proved of exceptional interest to 
the lumber manufacturers from all parts of the 
country and enabled the southern pine op- 
erators to obtain additional ideas with respect 
to the manufacture of their products. 


In the rear of the convention hall was an- 
other section of the exhibit material including 
a large stand showing how the association as- 
sists the retail lumber dealers to sell homes to 
the public thru its trade extension and publicity 
departments. One display disclosed the adver- 
tising and publicity campaign conducted in con- 
nection with the Florida home building exhibit 
in Jacksonville last February, which was staged 
by the Southern Pine Association in codperation 
with the lumber interests of Jacksonville. In 
this exhibit were shown clippings of the page 
ads carried in the Jacksonville newspapers, 
photographs of various sections of the show and 
clippings of publicity matter published in daily 
newspapers and magazines in Jacksonville and 
elsewhere for promoting interest in the show. 


Numerous graphic charts dealing with lum- 
ber statistics, production, shipments, orders, and 
various other features of the industry during 
the last year, were placed at convenient points 
around the convention hall and received much 
attention from the delegates. 


EDGE-GRAIN WALL POSTER 


The original drawing of a handsome poster 
or wall hanger, setting forth the qualities of 
southern pine edge grain flooring, was placed 
on public view for the first time at the annual 
meeting of the Southern Pine Association. This 
drawing, from which will be made posters for 
distribution to retail lumber dealers thruout 
the country, is most attractive in design and 
coloring and promises to rival in popularity the 
famous ‘‘Girl and the Home’’ poster which was 
used by the association so successfully just after 
the war in its widespread ‘‘Own Your Home’’ 
movement. The picture shown on the wall 
hanger is of a happy young father and mother 
watching their cooing baby enjoying his ablu- 
tions in a bath tub, with blocks and other toys 
scattered about. The comfortable looking room 
is floored with edge-grain pine flooring which 
is reproduced in its natural color and with the 
ends of the flooring strips exposed showing the 
tongue and groove. 


Misstates Wages Paid Colored Labor 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., March 22.—The current 
issue of the Babson Labor Bulletin—in which 
the statement is made that there is little oppor- 
tunity for negro labor in the South; that the 
sawmills are either white or colored and that 
common labor in the mills is paid only $1.25 
a day-——has aroused great indignation among 
lumber manufacturers and other employers of 
negro labor. The facts are that in every saw- 
mill in the South both white and colored labor 
are employed, statistics showing that 65 per- 
cent of the sawmill labor is colored, and wages 
have been advanced until the average for com- 
mon labor in the mills now is $2.25 a day. 
Labor agents of some of the great industrial 
plants in the North have been in the South for 
some time recruiting colored labor, and literally 
thousands of negroes have left under the belief 
that they would better their condition. It is 
probable that facts concerning negro labor in 
the mills and their rate of pay will be presented 
to the publishers of Babson’s Bulletin in an 
effort to have these misstatements corrected and 
a wrong impression as to labor conditions in the 
South removed. 
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Experiments In Kiln Drying of Southern Pine 


A. C. Knauss, assistant engineer in forest 
products, Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis., in his address on the kiln drying of south- 
ern pine emphasized the importance of this sub- 
ject and pointed out that the Forest Service, 
thru the Forest Products Laboratory, has been 
experimenting in kiln drying for thirteen years. 
Directors of the Southern Pine Association last 
fall arranged for a survey of kiln drying prac- 
tice at representative southern pine mills, for 
the purpose of securing a comprehensive report 
on methods and suggestions for better methods. 
Representative mills covering practically the 
entire longleaf and shortleaf pine area, selected 
as being typical and representative of the pro- 
gressive southern pine manufacturer, were vis- 
ited by Mr. Knauss in his study. In all of these 
mills lumber was being dried in progressive kilns, 
a type used by the greater number of southern 
pine manufacturers. At all of these mills, 
B&better stock was dried in 72 to 96 hours. In 
most cases the operation consisted of charging 
the kiln, turning on the heat and leaving the 
operation to itself, the temperature and relative 
humidity during drying depending on the design 
and construction of the kiln. 

A reducing valve in some cases gave uniform 
steam pressure in the kiln, but usually kilns 
were supplied with steam direct from the boil- 
ers, which sometimes was shut off on Sundays 
and holidays. At most of the mills Mr. Knauss 
had graded several trucks of lumber before and 
after kiln drying, and also after planing. The 
temperature and humidity at various places in 
the kilns were also measured. 


Results of Kiln Drying on Grades 


One inch B&better stock was kiln dried and 
graded at four plants, the degrade due to mis- 
manufacture not being considered and the fig- 
ures being based upon the grade after planing. 
In mill No. 1, cutting longleaf pine and drying 
1x4- to 1x12-inch, 16-foot stock at a temperature 
of 200 to 220 degrees, 22.2 percent of the stock 
was degraded one or more grades on account 
of defects which developed during kiln drying. 
Using the average mill prices for southern pine 
of Feb. 10, the average loss per thousand feet 
on this stock was $5.78. The other three tests 
gave the following results with B&better stock: 


Mill No.2 Mill No.3 Mill No. 4 
Shortleaf Shortleaf Shortleaf 


pine pine pine 
Percent degrade in kiln 
C7 1 eae ees 28.9 13.3 25.3 
Average loss per M...$10.31 $4.13 $7.18 


Mr. Knauss then said that the inspection de- 
partment of the Southern Pine Association made 
similar studies of ten representative mills last 
year, and found that the degrade in 1-inch 
B&better stock ranged from 14 to 55 percent, 
with an average of 36.3 percent. 


The chief causes of degrading in B&better 
were found to be checking, end splitting and 
planer splitting. : 

In Mr. Knauss’ study of kiln drying of com- 
mon lumber, a greater variation in practice was 
found. In some cases this stock is dried with 
B&better; in other cases, the common is dried 
separately and left in the kiln some 12 to 24 
hours less than when drying B&better. 

The following losses in degrade in No. 1 com- 
mon was found: 


Mill Mill Mill Mill 
No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 
Percent degrade from No. 
BONED. | sao wrateos alee 45.1 49.7 16.2 4 RE 
Average loss per M....$7.85 $9.78 $3.18 $4.88 
The Southern Pine Association in its study 


found that the average degrade was 32.6 per- 
cent in No. 1. The main common defects de- 
veloping from kiln drying No. 1 common are 
loose and checked knots and planer splitting. 
In the same way it was found that there was a 
very considerable degrade in kiln drying No. 2 
common, tho the average was not so high as 
for No. 1 common, causes for the degrade being 
the same as in the No. 1. 


In summing up, Mr. Knauss said it is evident 
that thruout the southern pine industry, kiln 
drying is developing defects which reduces the 
value of lumber by $4 to $10 in B&better; by 


¢ 


$3 to $10 in No. 1 common, and by $1 to $2 
a thousand in the lower grades. 


Avoiding Checking and Splitting 


Continuing, Mr, Knauss said: 


What are the principal factors to which the de- 
grade in kiln drying is due? We can roughly 
classify the drying defects which cause degrade 
in pine under three heads: 

1. Splits and checks. 

2. Loose and broken knots. 

3. Warp, cup and crook. 


Splitting of the ends of boards, and checking 
of the faces of boards, are the principal causes of 
degrade in B&better stock, and result from the 
peculiar shrinkage properties of wood. Pine sap- 
wood, which makes up most of the B&better stock, 
contains anywhere from two-thirds to twice as 
much water as wood. I have found sections of 
pine which, weighing nearly three pounds when 
cut green, would weigh only 1 pound upon becoming 
dry. The structure of this pine wood is much like 
honeycomb, and a part of the water goes to soak 
up the wood tissue, while the rest of the water 
simply stands in the openings as free water. The 
amount of water which goes to soak up the wood 
tissues is equal to about one-third of the weight 
of the dry wood itself. So in this sample there is 
only one-third of a pound of water soaked in the 
wood tissue, and the nearly one and two-thirds 
pounds of water is free water. Wood does not 
begin to shrink until the free water is all evaporated 
and the water begins to dry out of the tissue. So 
this sample of wood, if uniformly dried, would 
lose nearly one and two-thirds pounds of water 
before it would begin to shrink. If green pine 
lumber is exposed to dry hot air, the surface and 
ends of the board dry very rapidly, and soon are 
dry enough to shrink. The center of the board, 
however, still contains free water and therefore 
can not shrink. As a result, the face and ends of 
the board crack open, causing a drop in grade. 
The thicker the stock, the more the center of the 
board lags behind the surface in drying, and the 
checking is worse. At mill No. 1, where the 1-inch 
B&better stock degraded 22.2 percent, the 2-inch 
B&better degraded 73.6 percent, on account of 
checking and splitting. 

The only practical method we know of reducing 
checking and splitting is to carry a relative humid- 
ity high enough to prevent the surface and ends 
of the board from drying very far below the 
point at which shrinkage begins, until the center 
of the stock has also dried to the shrinking point. 
Then the humidity may be lowered so that the 
lumber will become dry. 


Preventing Loose and Checked Knots 


The second class of defects; namely, loose and 
checked knots, is a principal source of degrade in 
common lumber and is largely due to the shrinkage 
of the knot away from the board. When the pine 
board is dried in comparatively dry air, the knot 
becomes loose for two reasons. In the first place, 
the exposed surface of the knot is an end and 
therefore dries rapidly. Consequently, the knot 
shrinks while the board is still too wet to shrink. 
In the second place, wood shrinks very little along 
the grain, but quite appreciably across the grain. 
Consequently, the knot shrinks in all directions 
on the face of the board, but none at all in 
thickness, while the board shrinks in width and 
thickness, but not in length. In the dry board, 
then, the knot is thicker than the board, but not 
as large as the hole in the board, and therefore 
becomes loose, or checks. It is well known that, 
in air drying, fewer knots fall out of the lumber 
than in kiln drying. The chief reason for this is 
that air dried lumber does not get as dry as kiln 
dried lumber, and consequently the knots do not 
shrink as much. The Forest Products Laboratory 
recently kiln dried some No. 1 common Douglas fir 
lumber and, by using a relative humidity of 70 
percent thru the entire drying, which prevented 
the lumber from becoming drier than air dried 
stock, the degrade was held down to 10 percent. 

The third class of defects, namely cupping, 
warping and crook, are due to variations in shrink- 
age properties within the same board. These de- 
fects can not be so greatly influenced by the 
conditions of drying, but must be overcome by 
sticking, so that the board will be held flat and in 
place during the drying process. 


Causes of Casehardening in Kiln Drying 

Another source of degrade which takes place in 
kiln drying pine under a low humidity is casehard- 
ening. By casehardening I do not mean that the 
surface of the board is harder than the rest of the 
board. When the surface of a board first dries 
and tends to shrink, it is prevented from shrinking 
by the wet interior. Consequently, the surface 
becomes dry without receiving all the shrinkage 


it should. When the center of the board become 
dry enough to shrink, it is in turn partly hej 
back by the dry surface, and the board comeg oy; 
of the kiln with its center pulling at the stretche; 
surface. If you resaw such a board, the two ge. 
tions will cup, the resawn faces becoming shorte 
due to this pull. 
Machine Splitting Causes Much Degrade 

By the use of low humidity in the kiln, such 
lumber also becomes very dry, waiting for the slow 
drying boards in the upper part of the pile, ang 
often dries to a moisture content of 1 or 2 percent, 
This low moisture content makes the lumber brittle: 
when such lumber, if slightly cupped, is put thr 
the planer, where it is flattened out on the bed of 
the machine, the brittleness of the board, with 
the casehardening stresses, causes a splitting of 
the board known as “machine” or “planer” gplit. 
ting. This defect in many cases caused as much 
degrade as all other sources of degrade. 


Bulk piling of stock after kiln drying, Mr, 
Knauss continued, reduces the loss somewhat, 
in that some moisture is absorbed from the at. 
mosphere, lessening the brittleness of the boards, 
and casehardening stresses are also relieved to 
some extent. Steam jets in the dry ends of the 
kiln, played for about two hours just before 
pulling the lumber, also help. This last prae. 
tice was followed in some of the mills. The in- 
vestigations revealed that southern pine must 
be dried in more humid air if the degrade is to 
be reduced. Practically all of the kilns had a 
comparative humidity of 10 to 20 percent at 
temperatures of 190 to 225 degrees at the dry 
end, and in the green end the comparative hu- 
midity was often as low as 35 percent. 


Preparations for Test Run in Texas 


After the completion of the survey, arrange- 
ments were made to set up a kiln at the Lufkin 
Land & Lumber Co. plant, Lufkin, Tex., for the 
purpose of making demonstration runs at higher 
humidities. This kiln was a Standard, 2-track 
ventilating progressive kiln, 110 feet long. In 
order to control humidity, a series of steam 
sprays was put into the dry end. These were 
operated and controlled by a wet bulb thermo- 
stat placed between the trucks of lumber in the 
dry end of the kiln. This thermostat could be 
set to give any wet bulb temperature desired. 
To prevent drip from a cool ceiling, several lines 
of heating pipe were put along the ceiling. The 
next aim was to secure as rapid circulation as 
possible of air thru the lumber piles. To ac 
complish this, all heating coils which were not 
directly underneath loads of lumber were re 
moved. Part of these coils were put under- 
neath the lumber piles at the green end of the 
kiln. In:this way the heated air arose thru the 
piles, evaporated the moisture, and became cool. 
It then would move to the side of the load and 
drop to the bottom of the kiln, where it would 
be again heated. By this method, Mr. Knauss 
stated, it was possible to send a circulation of 
air across the face of the boards and outside the 
loads to secure a rapid downward circulation. 
The entering air duct at the bottom of the kiln 
was closed, making it easier to maintain hv- 
midity at the dry end of the kiln. At the same 
time there was a strong longitudinal circulation 
in the kiln, from the green end toward the dry 
end at the bottom of the kiln, and in the oppo 
site direction at the top of the kiln between the 
top of the loads and the ceiling. This long 
tudinal circulation served to distribute the hu- 
midity between the two ends of the kiln. Re- 
cording thermometers were placed at various 
points in the kiln, and then a test load of about 
12,000 feet of 1-inch No. 2 common and better 
was put in. 


Humidity Reduces Degrade on B&better 


Continuing, Mr. Knauss said: 


With a wet bulb reading of 150 degrees, the 
relative humidity at the dry end of the kiln 
held around 30 percent, at a temperature of je 
degrees, and about 60 percent at the green ent, 
at 170 to 180 degrees. Even with these humidities, 
much of the stoek dried to 3 and 4 percent _ 
ture content, but with very little checking 4? 
splitting. The B&better stock showed a degrade 
of less than 6 percent, which was an average 
loss per thousand of $1.45, as compared with losses 
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of $4 and $10 in B&better on previous tests. 
drying time on this test was 84 hours, 


The 


Cuts Down Kiln Time for Common 

The common lumber being dried with the B&bet- 
ter stock, however, became so dry that the knots 
loosened and the degrade was practically as high 
as in previous tests, showing 24 and 25 percent 
degrade. Drying common lumber down to a moist- 
ure content of 3 and 4 percent, even under a 
humidity high enough to prevent checking, did not 
materially reduce the degrade. So a second test 
was made on common stock. This time the stock 
was pulled from the kiln at 55 hours, to prevent 
overdrying. While it was found that the lumber 
in general was not as dry as before, and the knots 
were tighter, the upper part of the load was hardly 
dry enough for common. So in grading these loads, 
the lumber which was not dry enough to finish 
smoothly was laid out. The degrade in the No, 1 
common which was dry enough to finish well was 
11.6 percent, an average loss of $22.22 a thousand 
as compared with losses of $3 to $10 a thousand in 
previous tests. No. 2 common showed a degrade of 
12.10 percent, an average loss of 51 cents per thou- 
gand, as compared with a loss of $1 to $2 a thou- 
sand in previous tests. 


Effects Large Money Saving 

This demonstration showed that B&better pine 
lumber can be commercially dried in progressive 
kilns, using a humidity of at least 30 percent at 
the dry end of the kiln, without degrading more 
than 5 to 6 percent of the stock, which is a saving 
of $2.50 to $8.50 a thousand, mill run. For a 
200,000 foot mill, cutting 35,000 feet of B&better 


Indications 


(Continued from Front Page) 


buildings, costing $138,799,000 in January, 1922. 
The February, 1923, permits covered 40,820 build- 
ings costing approximately $228,222,000 compared 
with 382,150 buildings costing $139,919,000 in 
February, 1922. These figures indicate that the 
new year is starting out with increases which con- 
firm the estimates of the statisticians of the copper 
and brass handlers. 

During the war our lumber prices were fixed by 
the Government on a basis that would permit only 
50 percent of lumber production to function. At 
the close of the war, the average cost of southern 
pine lumber was equal to the price fixed by the 
Government. In other words, the production cost 
of one-half of our industry was greater than the 
governmental fixed price. It was the Government’s 
announced policy during the war to discourage 
building as well as production of building mate- 
rials, on the theory that there was greater need for 
men in the army and munitions and shipbuilding 
industries than in the building industries. Had 
the war been of three months longer duration, there 
is no question but that the policy of the War In- 
dustries Board would have been to construe as 
non-essential all lumber production which was not 
required for shipbuilding, railroads or airplane pro- 
duction, and would have prevented other produc- 
tion by mandatory order. This was generally 
known at that time to the whole industry. As a 
result there was no incentive to provide new 
production and the mills that cut did not provide 
new facilities for other production and house con- 
struction was delayed. Increase in production 
facilities was further delayed by labor and material 
costs and conditions immediately following the war 
and by the deflation thereafter, while at the same 
time production continued to decline. When the 
war was over we found ourselves confronted with 
peak demand for materia] and short of stocks. 


Depletion of Southern Lumber Production 


In the last four years there has been a serious 
depletion’ of the lumber production in the South, 
due to exhaustion of timber supply, resulting in 
mills ceasing production. During the next five- 
year period there will be a continuation of this 
situation so that five years hence the South will 
be producing only approximately one-third as much 
lumber as it did five years ago. I do not want to 
_ the impression that it is my opinion that the 
outh is going entirely out of production, but I do 
want to convey the thought that the production in 
the South is seriously declining. It has been 
estimated by the Forest Service, and by other 
students of the lumber situation in the South, that 
the productivity of southern pine lumber will 
pond reach the basis of 7,500,000,000 to 9,000,- 
a 00 feet annually and continue thereafter at 
of Ay indefinitely, as against the production 
ton _ of 16,257,000,000 feet. When this situa- 
oe evelops, on account of expansion of industry 
ene in the South, the major portion of 
Ps lca, in the South will be consumed 


Our next source of timber supply is the west 


daily, the daily saving on the same basis of last 
fall’s survey would roughly be $85 to $300 on this 
item alone. 

Natural Circulation Impractical for Common 

The drying of common stock with a low degrade 
is a more difficult matter, chiefly on account of the 
slow circulation of air thru the pile in a natural 
circulation kiln. Due ta this slow circulation 
of air, I found in the demonstration runs that 
the upper part of the pile would be as much 
as 30 degrees cooler than the lower part of the 
pile. This difference in temperature causes a 
tremendous difference in relative humidity, espe- 
cially at high relative humidities. To prevent com- 
mon stock from drying below air drying condition, 
you would have to maintain a relative humidity 
of about 70 percent in the lower part of the load. 
The cooler air at the top would be so moist, then, 
that the upper part of the load would searcely dry. 
In other words, it is not possible to dry pine lumber 
in a reasonable length of time in a natural circula- 
tion kiln without getting the lower part of the 
pile quite dry, thereby causing an appreciable de- 
grade in common lumber, or without pulling the 
stock in such condition that a considerable part 
of the load will be too wet to machine well. 

The opportunity for drying common lumber with 
a2 minimum of degrade lies in using a dry kiln 
where there is a rapid circulation of air thru the 
pile of lumber. 


Fast Drying of Green Pine 


To determine how fast green pine may be 
dried if there is rapid circulation thru the pile, 
sample boards from twenty logs were taken to 
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Coast. The west Coast is already displacing south- 
ern lumber to a large extent in the eastern and 
middle western markets. This transition in the 
source of supply has been going on for five years 
and will continue and become accentuated during 
the next five years. This means that lumber will 
be brought into the consuming districts on longer 
freight rates and that the material will command 
higher prices, comparatively speaking, than has 
the production from the South. Furthermore, on 
account of the great cost of lumber manufacturing 
facilities in the West, the provision of new produc- 
tion to replace the declining southern production 
will come slowly. The cost of providing produc- 
tion in the South in 1897 at the time of northern 
depletion was, from our own experience, $9.90 a 
thousand feet of annual production. Our present 
estimates for such provision in the West, where we 
are now constructing, will be more than $156 a 
thousand feet of annual production. The cost per 
thousand feet of producing lumber will probably 
be no greater in the West than it is in the South, 
and since the western timber yields a higher per- 
centage of high grade lumber, and because the 
western lumber weighs less and will transport at 
a lesser differential in freight than the apparent 
difference, the cost of lumber to the consumer will 
probably not be as much higher as this condition 
would seem to indicate. But the immediate outlay 
of cash incident to providing such production is 
more than sixteen times greater than it was in 
the South in 1897 and necessarily there are not 
many men who are sixteen times stronger today 


the Forest Products Laboratory. These boards 
were of such texture and moisture content that 
they would be the last to dry in a mill run load. 
With the ends of the board coated and placed 
in a fast circulation kiln they were dried at a 
temperature of 180 degrees and 80 percent hu- 
midity. The condition of air dried stock was 
reached at the end of forty hours. The tem- 
perature was then raised to 200 degrees, and the 
humidity dropped to 44 percent, with the result 
that in eight hours more the boards were thoroly 
dried. 
Conclusions Reached from Tests 


Mr. Knauss gave his conclusions as follows: 


1. That the degrade in kiln drying upper grades 
of southern pine can be reduced in the present com- 
mercial kilns by proper humidity control to prevent 
checking, splitting and overdrying, thereby increas- 
ing the value per thousand mill run from $2.50 to 
$8.50, depending on existing condition. 


2. That in order to reduce degrade in common 
grades the stock must not be permitted to become 
as dry as B&better, and therefore should not be 
dried with the B&better. The faster the circula- 
tion of air thru the pile, the greater will be the 
opportunity of reducing the degrade in this class 
of stock. 

3. That the length of drying time in all grades 
of southern pine is dependent on the rate of 
circulation of air thru the pile, and that the more 
the rate of this circulation is increased, the shorter 
will be the time required to dry the stock. 


Prosperity 


than they were then, who are willing 
such increase in production. Many of the men 
who started out in the South in 1897 have reached 
the point of independent competency and have 
now attained an age where they do not care to 
embark in new enterprises which they will not 
live to see completed, and the result will neces- 
sarily be slow provision of western production. 


Timber and Logging Costs in the West 


It will no doubt interest you to know that timber 
in the West of good quality and well located, from 
the point of view of transportation, is worth from 
$3.50 a thousand feet to $5 a thousand feet, de- 
pending upon the character and quality of the 
timber; that a “logging side,’’ which is the term 
used in the West for a logging unit, costs approxi- 
mately $140,000 ; that the average production a day 
from such logging unit on the Columbia River for 
1922 was approximately 66,000 feet ; so, from this 
you will see that the cost of such equipment is 
slightly more than $2 a foot of daily production. 
And, this does not include logging engines, logging 
roads or main line railroads. Main line railroads 
in the West cost from $100,000 to $125,000 a 
mile, and tram roads cost from $30,000 to $50,000 
a mile. Furthermore, such tram roads must be 
equipped with 75- to 80-pound steel, and must be 
thoroly ballasted in order to care for loads of 
10,000 to 13,000 feet per car averaging 8 pounds 
a foot. The average content of the logs in the 
West is from ten to twenty times greater than in 
the South, necessitating heavier and more expensive 
equipment. The transportation time to the market 
is two and one-half times greater than in the 
South; the logging season in the West will not 
exceed nine to ten months to provide for twelve 
months’ mill operations; the drying season is one- 
third as long as that of the South. When you 
take into consideration the amount of money in- 
vested in raw materials, milling plants, logging 
facilities, stocks of logs and lumber, and the 
amount of working capital invested in accounts 
receivable, the sum total of these is startlingly 
great. It necessarily means that this production 
must fall into strong hands, and in all probability 
that means into comparatively few hands. It 
means that this business must necessarily fall into 
the hands of those financially strong in order that 
reasonable cost and reasonable production may be 
obtained, and it means that the provision of new 
production on the Coast to meet declining produc- 
tion in the South will come slowly. Consequently, 
it means that it will be some years before this 
production will reach the point of saturation. 


to undertake 


Cost of Production Great 


It might interest you to know that we have 
contracted the sale of our log production for the 
next six months, in the Columbia River, for a 
camp run price of $20.43 a thousand feet. When 
you take into consideration the fact that logs sold 
at this price must be towed to the mill, which 
costs from 50 cents to $1.25 a thousand, and there 
manufactured into lumber in mills which have not 
been laid out with the view of getting the lowest 
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cost of production, but mills which are located on 
expensive mill sites, situated in large centers and 
which are the product of evolution, you can readily 
see that the cost of production will be great at 
these mills. And, when you consider the further 
fact that practically one-half of the production on 
the Pacific coast is from mills located on tide- 
water, which do not own their own timber but buy 
their logs from independent loggers; that there is 
a growing and increasing demand for western tim- 
ber to provide life for new production and to fortify 
the old; that the price of timber is not only show- 
ing a tendency to increase, but has increased ; that 
as the years elapse the source of supply of logs is 
receding from the points of manufacture, it natur- 
ally follows that the cost of production of these 
tidewater mills will gradually increase until the 
west Coast production becomes saturated, after 
which time economic conditions, that is, supply, 
demand and competition, will force such mills to 
abandon operations, even as mills on the Mississippi 
River disappeared in the past. 

There is another factor that should be borne in 
mind, namely, the competition which western pro- 
duction has had to meet in the eastern markets, with 
the heretofore low prices of southern pine lumber. 
This has resulted in quantity production, rather 
* than quality production, in order to get the lowest 
possible cost, and such quantity production has not 
been conductive to the best results so far as over- 
run from the log is concerned, and such overrun 
has not averaged more than 8 percent. I am not 
saying this of western production in a critical way. 
It is the natural result of southern competition 
which is being changed by economic conditions, per- 
mitting a new era for western production. I am 
only mentioning it as a fact that does exist. An- 
other fact of great interest that has developed in 
the analysis of the western situation is that there 
have been burned and cut out in the West, more 
mills than have been built since the war, and the 
actual potential capacity to produce lumber in the 
West, for these reasons, is less today than it was 
then. I know of only two concerns that have gone 
to the West with the view of providing new pro- 
duction. 

Production Conclusions Confirmed 


My own conclusions on the question of produc- 
tion are confirmed by a statement in a bulletin 
issued by Baker, Fentress & Co., bankers, of Chi- 
cago, a short time ago, wherein they stated: 


“All trade authorities concur in the belief that 
heavy production of lumber will be difficult for 
many reasons: (1) receding stands of timber 
coupled with costlier fixed equipment for the con- 
version into lumber; (2) the economic necessity 
for more careful manufacture, less waste, a smaller 
percentage of low grades and better preparation of 
all products; (3) inadequate labor supply and 
increasing unit cost of labor; (4) the necessity for 
very large capital investment in standing timber 
and stumpage reserves bought at reasonable prices 
and situated favorably for future realization.” 


Price Average During Next Five-Year Period 


Consequently, it appears to me, in view of south- 
ern depletion and the slow provision of new west- 
tern production, that the next five-year period may 
be one of underproduction of lumber in the United 
States. This will probably result in advancing 
market tendencies. When we analyze the past and 
realize that during the last ten years the first five- 
year period showed an average price for southern 
pine lumber of $14.95 a thousand feet, and the 
second five-year period, $30.46 a thousand feet; 
when we realize that in 1915 such lumber aver- 
aged $13.40 a thousand feet, and that the average 
price since 1915 to 1922, both inclusive, was $27; 
when we take into consideration the depleting 
capacity for production in the South with the slow 
provision of western production, with the pos- 
sibility of a period of underproduction in our 
country, it is not unreasonable to conclude that 
the next five-year period will be a period of a price 
at least equal to the present average, with the 
possibility of an increase over it. If this happens 
it will mean, in this country, a repetition of the 
history of Europe. When the nearest source of 
supply became depleted, consumpton of wood de- 
clined as prices advanced, until in 1909 the per 
capita consumption of lumber in Europe was only 
90 feet a year, as compared with 531 feet in the 
United States. The two greatest lumber consum- 
ing nations in the world are Russia and the United 
States, for the reason that lumber with them is 
still their cheapest construction material. But, as 
the cost and value of lumber go higher, as will be 
natural, the character of construction will change 
and clay products and cement wil come into greater 
consumption. The substitution of these products 
for lumber will only come with the increasing cost 
of lumber, but will mean higher construction costs. 
Therefore, it seems to me that lumber can be se- 
cured as cheaply, if not cheaper, now as it can be 
at any time during the next five years. 

It would be well for the consuming public to 


«offset 


understand, notwithstanding the differences in 
freight rates to the markets of consumption that 
western lumber, if properly dried, will be shipped 
much lighter than our southern pine lumber; that 
if western timber is manufactured with the same 
eare for quality and for saving of forest material, 
a great portion of the increased burden due to 
increased transportation costs will be overcome. 
By that I mean that in the South timber yields 
approximately 14 percent B&better. With the ex- 
pansion of demand for material to replace southern 
depletion, necessitating a change in methods of 
western lumber manufacture, the result will prob- 
ably be a yield of 45 percent to 50 percent B&bet- 
ter. The average production in the West, even as 
it is cut today, yields an average of 37 percent. 
Therefore, the items of production can be sold on 
a lower basis per item and still make a better 
average yield from the log. This high grade pro- 
duction may be modified as demand for lower grade 
western lumber increases, thru the harvesting of 
timber not now estimated and by going higher into 
the tops of the trees for logs, in which case these 
estimates of percentages of high grade lumber may 
decline, but the public would be the beneficiary of 
such a condition. This will provide lumber at 
lower cost to the consumer and prolong the life 
of production. 


Why Financing Should Be Done Now 


Indications are that business for the next few 
years will be generally good, and in advising their 
clients to do their financing now, Baker, Fentress 
& Co. set forth the following reasons as to why it 
should be done: 


“1. The international movements of gold and 
commodities indicate competition for money, hence 
advancing rates. 


“2. State financing and refunding operations re- 
quire vast amounts of money and set up competi- 
tion which must tend to advance interest rates. 


“3. Deficient supplies of basic materials coupled 
wtih universal demand for a higher standard of 
living and increasing distaste for hand labor will 
require increased investment in mechanical power. 
This will produce a competition for capital and 
will tend to raise interest rates. 


“4, Popular demand in every country for pleas- 
ure, comfort and luxury—typified by the automo- 
bile, the moving picture theater and life in cities— 
implies greater consumptive demand for goods, 
larger productive capacity, augmenting capital in- 
vestment, more competition for capital and higher 
rates. 

“5. The 
normal 
basis 


universal endeavor for restoration of 
exchange of goods, to sustain the very 
of civilization, to pay national debts, to 
material losses, to replenish the reserve 
stocks of all necessaries of life. 

“6, The necessity to obtain title to adequate re- 
serves of virgin resources-—especially standing tim- 
ber—before the advance in price which must result 
from the exhaustion of less remote stands. 

“7. The advisability of long maturity borrowing 
based on fixed assets to insure future operations ; 
leaving free for current use the commercial credits 
arising from the movement of commodities.” 

If their conclusions are correct and we experi- 
ence increased cost of money, this condition, 
coupled with what we know of the general situa- 
tion in connection with industry, from the point of 
view of labor and materials, certainly the thing 
to do is to build now and not wait until the cost 
of building becomes greater. 


Labor’s Bearing on Construction Costs 

Labor and its supply have a great bearing on 
construction costs. Last year emigration from the 
United States amounted to 67,300 more laborers 
than immigration into this country. If this bal- 
ance against us is permitted to continue and to 
accumulate for any appreciable time, wages must 
necessarily advance greatly. It seems to me that 
one of the first steps necessary to stabilize condi- 
tions is a change in our immigration laws. It is 
impossible to determine the effect of emigration 
upon the forces of the building industry. During 
the last ten years the number of men employed 
in the building trades actually decreased. In 1910 
our construction labor amounted to 2,496,750 men, 
while in 1920 the total was only 2,397,240 men. 
This was a reduction of 99,510 men while, if the 
natural laws of economics had not been interrupted 
by war and governmental restrictions, but had been 
permitted to function normally, with our increase 
during this period of 15 percent in population, we 
should have had an increase in these employments 
of 474,023 men, making the total present shortage 
not 99,510 men in these employments, but 573,533 
men. Had it not been for the deflation, resulting 
in stagnation of other industries, and the earlier 
resumption of building activities, causing diversion 
of men from ther normal employments in other in- 
dustries to the building trades, the building indus- 
try would have witnessed, in the last two years, a 
shortage of labor, with a consequent increase in 
labor costs. With the resumption of normal ac- 
tivities in industry and the resultant diversion of 


these men to their former employments, the de. 
layed increase in such labor costs will undoubtedly 
develop. During the last ten years, the number of 
electricians increased 92,723 men or 77.2 percent: 
carpenters, 70,259 men or 8.6 percent; plumbers. 
58,414 or 39.4 percent; and structural iron work. 
ers, 7,409 men or 64.5 percent. During this periog 
the number of brick and stone masons decreased 
38,138 men, or 23.6 percent; unskilled building 
laborers, 246,275 men or 28.4 percent; painters, 
25,944 men or 10 percent; paperhangers, 6,83) 
men or 26.7 percent; plasterers, 9,427 men or 19.8 
percent; and roofers and slaters, 2,700 men or 10.2 
percent. The diversion of labor from the older 
industries to the new ones, that is, the automobile, 
motion picture, and other new industries, together 
with resumption of normal activities in the older 
industries, will create an acute shortage of labor 
in the building industries. It is interesting to note 
that in the same decade referred to the number of 
chauffeurs increased 239,259 men, or 522 percent, 
and automobile mechanics etc. increased 67,558 me) 
or 428 percent, and petroleum refinery workers 
increased 20,580 men or 188.6 percent. It is true 
in some employments that productivity of labor has 
been increased thru the use of machinery, but this 
is more than offset by union restrictions in other 
branches of industry. 


Railroad Demand 


There has not been constructed during the last 
ten years sufficient new track to meet expanding 
needs for transportation. The car building com. 
panies of the country entered this year with orders 
to build 114,000 cars. The freight cars con. 
structed in 1922 amounted to 66,289, as compared 
with 40,292 in 1921; 236,451 in 1906; and 280,216 
in 1907. Even so, the number of cars being built 
will not be sufficient to replace obsolete equipment. 
There are over 2,500,000 freight cars in the United 
States. It is permissible, under the Transportation 
Act to charge off 5 percent depreciation, while the 
average life of railroad equipment is not more 
than cight years, or 12 percent, but even on the 
basis of 5 percent, 125,000 new cars are required 
annually to care for depletion alone without taking 
into consideration new equipment to meet the con- 
stantly expanding traffic requirements. Regulation 
and control have throttled the railroad industry. 
It has been unable to grow in keeping with public 
necessities and never will until governmental regu- 
lation and control is withdrawn and private initia- 
tive is again permitted to function. The present 
tendencies by public authorities to consolidate the 
railroads of the United States into several large 
systems is only another governmental make-shift 
to overcome the destruction of individual initiative 
in railroad service and will not result in reductions 
in costs, but may result in nationalization, with 
communities and individuals paying the penalty 
thru increased transportation costs and taxes to 
meet deficits. The budgets of 95,000 miles of rail- 
road, practically one-third of the total mileage ii 
the United States, which have already been ap 
proved, will amount to $350,000,000, and on the 
theory that the other two-thirds of the mileage will 
only spend an amount equal to this one-third, ther 
is budgeted for 1923 $700,000,000, to be expendel 
by the railroads, which amount is $300,000,000 
more than their average expenditures for the last 
ten years. Even this is not sufficient, but will 
cause competition with the building trades fo: 
labor and material. ; 

In an editorial in the March 12 issue of the New 
York Commercial, Ralph Marsh, commenting 0! 
the necessity for new railway equipment, said, i) 
part as follows: 

“Tt will, in fact, take several billion dollars to 
put the roads in a position to meet the normal 
business requirements of the country. Present 
orders are to supply equipment that is actuall) 
worn out and the point has not yet been reached 
where provision is being made for equipment that 
is wearing out, and after that must come provisiol 
for the actual shortage occurring by reason of the 
failure to provide for nermal expansion of busi 
ness. Even if the railroads should suddenly b 
taken over by the Government, which is not likely 
to happen for many years, if ever, the roads would 
still have to buy equipment regardless of who their 
owners might be.”’ 

Cost Due to Government Regulation 


Few of us realize the indirect cost to our opera 
tions, due to governmental regulation of the rail- 
roads. This increased cost is possibly as great as 
some of the advances in freight rates, As an 
illustration, take the length of time now necessary 
for a carload of lumber to reach its destination, 
and the interest on the additional working capital 
tied up by reason thereof. How many of us know 


that of all of the eastbound loads from the Pacific 
coast, 68 percent of the cars required to move the 
traffic now move westbound empty? How many 
of us realize that the first and almost immediate 
effect of the passage of the Hepburn bill was to 
increase the empty car movement 100 percent? Do 
we realize that it costs as much on most lines te 
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move an empty car as it does to move one loaded? 
po we know that this additional burden upon the 
traffic of the country has resulted in materially 
increasing freight rates? How many of us know 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission is now 
empowered to suspend lower rates, as well as 
pigher ones; that the carriers are not permitted 
to establish rates to meet water competition with- 
out destroying their whole tariff fabric? When 
they are willing to reduce their whole tariff fabric 
to reduce their empty car mileage, their rates are 
suspended because individuals and communities 
protest, because local rates would be disturbed. 

If the producers, the farmers and others of the 
nation, whose prices are dependent upon foreign 
markets for their products, could realize that the 
tendencies of the commission in fixing compensa- 
tion for service are tending toward measuring by 
mileage, and thereby reducing the prices for their 
products, would they stand for it? Yet this is 
what is happening. Practically every new deci- 
sion that comes from the commission, day by day 
and every day, has the tendency to establish mile- 
age rates instead of making rates on a basis that 
will permit the commodities to meet competition 
in the markets of the world. The farmers of 
Kansas, Nebraska and Iowa are now paying the 
penalties, along with the merchants and manufac- 
turers, for this kind of regulation. 


Agricultural Demand 


The purchasing power of the farmer is increas- 
ing. The demand for agricultural products has 
increased the price of corn until today it is worth 
approximately 80 cents in the country. No great 
amount of corn is being shipped to markets, as it 
is being converted into fat, with the farmer get- 
ting a profitable price for his hogs. Cattle prices 
have not as yet responded but they probably will 
in face of the increasing purchasing power of 
industrial labor. As a result of this increase in 
the farmer’s purchasing power, the implement 
manufacturer has a demand for farm implements. 
The best information I have been able to secure on 
this matter indicates that manufacturers’ contracts 
with the same implement dealers, covering spring 
deliveries, amount to more than 110 percent over 
1922. On account of the recent low markets for 
farm products, the farmers have not kept up with 
their necessary requirements for implements and 
improvements. The satisfaction of the farmers’ 
needs will mean increasing demand for lumber. 
There can be no permanent prosperity in any coun- 
try whose agricultural population is not prospering. 
{tis hoped we will have a more settled European 
condition, with expanding markets for agricultural 
production. It is to be hoped that industrial labor 
and production may keep their proper relation to 
agricultural capacity to purchase, otherwise the 
reaction may be unfavorable to the nation. 


Industrial Demand 


There has been and there is at the present time 
a general improvement industrially in the United 
States, with the industries coming back into normal 
production. This is reflected in general increases 
in commodity prices. The normal consumption of 
lumber in the mines and factories of the United 
States is great, and with the resumption of their 
activities, requirements for mining timbers, boxing, 
crating, furniture and other industrial materials 
will manifest itself in a heavier demand for lumber. 


Foreign Demand 


Complete figures on lumber exports from the 
United States are not available, but the figures we 
have indicate that during 1922 the volume 
amounted to 70 percent of the 1913 exports in feet, 
and more in dollars. A friend of mine from 
England, who was in Kansas City recently, said 
he has never before seen so much building in Lon- 
don as is going on; that the Bank of England, the 
host conservative institution in England, is raising 
its building six stories, making it seven and one- 
half stories high. When you consider this building 
covers several acres, the project is large. The 
lumber consumed in this construction is largely 
‘xported from the Gulf coast and south Atlantic 
seaboard at greater cost to the British consumer and 
in competition with American construction for 
material. Settled European conditions will in- 
crease this competition and the increased demand 
for such material will increase the cost at home 
and abroad. Baker, Fentress & Co., of Chicago, 
ave made the following statement regarding 
Russia : | 
ne ab Jeet just closed has shown distinct, or 
ion — —— along. the lines of recovery. 
of the a road everything shows the working 
from Peat: — which: save civilization 
eye Witness. 7. For instance, take this by an 
more iatiee teas ogy! is enjoying a building boom 
enced in of o~ the white walled city has experi- 
block in wee generations. There is hardly a 
tan | Some repair work has not been done 
q 2 juilding of some sort erected. Store 





‘statements, 


space is in great demand due to resumption of free 
trade. They are sobering down in Russia.’”’ 

While most of our exports for the last year have 
been to South America, South Africa, Australia, 
Japan and China, it looks as tho the export mar- 
ket in Europe will soon be asserting itself, and in 
support of this thought I am quoting the following 
made very recently by Bonar Law, 
premier of the British Government : 

“Bad as things are at the present time, we have 
reached the bottom, and unless there is very serious 
trouble in Europe, and I am very much afraid of 
it—the position is very serious—unless there is 
very serious trouble in Europe, we are going to 
have a real revival of trade. I mean a real revival. 
I see signs of it everywhere. When I say I see 
signs, I mean that I get them from talking with 
people who are in business.” 

One of the foremost and most reliable news 
services in Washington, commenting upon Mr. 
Law’s remarks, stated: “Mr. Law’s words carry 
far because he has what the British press calls 
‘character,’ meaning he does not trifle with the 
truth for political purposes.” 


Entering Boom Period 


So, with prospects for a large demand from the 
railroads for car material as well as supplies for 
maintenance of way; from the agricultural sec- 
tions for improvements and betterments; from in- 
dustry for the manufacture of implements, boxing, 
crating, furniture, and many other purposes, and 
from foreign countries, which will increase and 
become accentuated with a more settled European 
situation ; in face of labor losses thru emigration ; 
demand for labor from new industries; diversion 
of labor to the older industries. together with less 
production on account of labor shortage; increased 
production costs as well as increased wages and 
increased purchasing power for the laboring 
classes; greater demand for farm products from 
labor, resulting in increased prices for such pro- 
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duction with the consequent increase in the pur- 
chasing power of the farmer; the rapid depletion 
of southern pine production and the slow provision 
of new western production, it seems to me that we 
are entering into a period such as we experienced 
in 1919 and 1920. If the building situation does 
no more than approximate the average construction 
during 1921 and 1922, the demand for material and 
labor will be greater than it was during those 
years. The steel industry is sold up five or six 
months ahead. Lumber stocks are practically 50 
percent of 1920 stocks, and stocks of western manu- 
facturers are at the lowest point in seventeen years, 
In the South 50 percent of the manufacturers’ 
stocks on hand are sold, and as only 60 percent are 
in shipping condition, the available stocks for sale 
are equal to only 10 percent of the stocks on hand. 
Danger of Too High Prices 
conditions, can we expect any 
reduction in prices? My great fear is that prices 
will advance too rapidly and go too high, and 
thereby adversely affect demand. My judgment is 
we can build as cheaply today as we will be able 
at any time during the next two or three years. I 
do not look for any great decline in lumber values 
for a number of years. We may have depressions 
at times, but the period of such depressions will 
be comparatively short, and the effect will not be 
appreciably reflected in construction costs. Men 
who are figuring on building would better build 
now than wait until later. 

Gentlemen, this all leads me to this thought: 
Values are not created by the manufacturer of any 
product. Values are created alone thru the urge 
of public demand and are limited only to the cost 
of production required to meet that demand. This 
applies with equal force to advancing as well as 
declining markets. This industry has its duties 
and its obligations to the public. If prices could 
be stabilized, the effect would be beneficial to 
everybody. This can not be done by agreement, 
first, because such agreements would be held to be 
unlawful, and, second, even if they were not, they 
would be just as ineffective as agreements to resist 
the ocean’s tides. Economic laws and economic 
laws alone control the ebb and flow of values. It 
would be best for all of us that prices should not 
go higher, but the urge of demand for lumber will 
probably be greater than the capacity of men to 
resist. 


Under present 


Speculation Obstacle to Stabilization 


Speculation is one of the greatest obstacles to 
stabilization. It does as much to disturb the 
natural movements of the markets as any other one 
thing. Speculation is of two characters, first, on 
the part of the dealer who attempts ta anticipate 
market declines and market advances instead of 
buying his requirements as needed, and second, on 
the part of the jobber or manufacturer who places 
his lumber in transit, expecting to sell it while 
enroute. 

The dealer frequently misreads the barometer 
reports as he watches only the relation of sales and 
shipments to production, and does not take into 
proper account the unfilled order files, and so he 
is misled. This occurred last fall when unfilled 
orders were more than 100 percent greater than 
they were last January, and the urge of unsold 
stock was not felt in the market and those who 
anticipated market reductions’ when they attempted 
to replenish their stocks were met with market 
increases. Accumulated demand advances the mar- 
ket. Had they bought their stock normally they 
would probably have replenished them at lower 
values. 

The jobber who sees increased market tendencies 
and buys stock to put in transit without orders 
from dealers or consumers is speculating, and the 
manufacturer who sells such stock is placing his 
stock in such hands in direct competition with him- 
self and may find, after the market has advanced, 
this stock breaking the falsely stimulated market. 
If the jobber is fortunate, he may make money on 
the transaction, but the urge of demurrage may 
force his sale at a lower price than his purchase 
cost, in which event he encounters financial loss. 
If he is not financially strong, in the final analysis 
the mill operator who encourages such operations 
has to stand the loss. This occurred during the 
last period of deflation, and may repeat itself, so 
the manufacturers who encourage such a situation 
by selling their lumber in this way not only create 
a bad situation from the manufacturers’ point of 
view, but also create one equally as bad from the 
points of view of the jobber and the consumer. It 
stimulates market advances that would not occur 
normally; it reduces values and creates losses at 
periods when they are not justified, and at all 
times tends toward an unstable market, and should 
be discontinued in the interest of both the producer 
and the consumer. 

Depletion of mills has resulted in reduction in 
production, and there exists an obligation on the 
part of those still in production to increase their 
output as much as their facilities and labor con- 
ditions will permit, in order to meet public require- 
ments. This would have a stabilizing influence on 
the market, even tho it will not entirely meet the 
situation. There are two sides to this subject. In- 
creasing production will decrease labor supply ; 
raising labor costs might result in increasing 
wages to the point of decreasing efficiency, and 
thereby prompt higher prices thru higher costs 
than might otherwise develop. So, action in this 
matter should be governed by the best individual 
judgment, but if production could be increased to 
absorb a portion of the abnormal demand without 
unduly raising the cost of production, it would 
probably act as a deterrent to advancing prices. 


Danger of Wild Inflation 


The world at the time of the armistice found 
itself short of stocks of all commodities. The 
nations of the world for four long years were en 
gaged in the manufacture of war materials and the 
destruction of both life and property. Peace pro- 
duction declined and stocks of commodities were 
exhausted. The post-war condition of prices and 
inflation was the result of this situation. Defla- 
tion, thru the use of Federal power over credit 
facilities, restricted production ; while consumption, 
tho lessened, consumed the stocks accumulated. So 
we find ourselves today practically where we were 
when the armistice was signed. The danger of 
the situation is that the urge of necessity for com- 
modities may result in another wild inflation and 
that the same power which halted production, 
which brought about deflation, which impoverished 
men, may again be used in the same way. Evwi- 
dence of this has already developed in the recent 
increase in the discount rate, altho present Federal 
Reserve loans are no greater than they were a year 
ago and only one-third as great as they were two 
years ago. Loans and deposits of New York clear- 
ing house banks are practically the same as they 
were a year ago, notwithstanding the expansion 
that has taken place and is taking place in indus- 
try. This would make it appear that while there 
is at present no real ground for the recent increase 
in the discount rate, it was probably done as a 
warning to the public as to what will occur. 

So, gentlemen, to sum the whole situation up, 
present indications are favorable to prosperous 
conditions in our industry, as well as the entire 
nation. 
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Big Problems Handled In a Big Way At Annual 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., March 21.—The twenty- 
first annual of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, which was called to order 
this afternoon by J. W. Blodgett, president, was 
characterized at the first session by authorita- 
tive discussions of some of the most vital prob- 
lems confronting the lumber industry and in- 
dustry in general. Invocation was offered by 
the Rey. Mr. Moody.of New Orleans, and Miss 
Mary Frances O’Connell of Montgomery, Ala., 
favored the convention with two songs beauti- 
fully rendered. 

The President’s Address 

President Blodgett in prefacing his formal 
address said that while reports of department 
heads would show something of the association’s 
service to the industry, they could not adequately 
reflect the watchfulness exercised to protect the 
legitimate interests of lumbermen. Entering 
into his report, Mr. Blodgett continued: 

The secretary-manager will in his report cover 
the chief activities and accomplishments of your 
association during the last year. His report, to- 
gether with those of the departmental heads, will 
give you a general idea of how this association 
has served the industry which supports it. You 
ean not, however, gain from these reports any 
conception of the incessant watchful care involved 
in protecting our industry against unfair and un- 
just attacks—many of which, perhaps, arise from 
ignorance, but which because of lack of animus 
are even more harmful. For illustration, when 
the average person sees a tract of logged off land 
he mentally at least dubs the operator a vandal 
and a public enemy. The planter who picks a 
cotton crop really stands in exactly the same posi- 
tion as the logger. In response to a universal 
demand, each has supplied a common necessity 
one clothing and the other shelter, 





Progress in Educating Public About Industry 


The cumulative effect, however, of this thought- 
less but adverse sentiment must not be disregarded, 
as it is always finding expression in the public 
prints. We must also be continually on guard 
against the more direct attacks on lumber by snap 
judgment in adopting building codes, and in fact 
in all kinds of construction in which we are en- 
titled to a hearing on our merits. 

All this means educating the public about our 
industry, oftimes a seemingly slow and discourag- 


ing process, but in which we have made great 
progress in a comparatively short time. The 


benefits, in fact the necessities, of this educational 
work, are beyond question, and the cost is slight 
indeed compared to the returns both to the public, 
and to the industry. 


Need for Text Book Growing 


_In this connection I want to call your attention 
to a growing demand for a compact text-book de- 
scribing in simple terms the process of the manu- 
facture of lumber from the stump to the distributer 
or consumer. There is also a vast untouched edu- 
cational field in the numerous business men’s lunch- 
eon clubs, which at all times welcome speakers 
who can present a live topic in a concise, intel- 
ligent manner. Accompanied by a few lantern 
slides, this would be a most effective avenue of 
disseminating correct information concerning lum- 
ber manufacture and reforestation. We might 
also profitably consider the production and wide 
distribution of a set of films showing the process 
of lumber production in various sections of the 
country, and also demonstrating what is necessary 
to premote reforestation in those same sections. 
I urge your consideration of these matters with 
the hope that before this meeting adjourns suffi- 
cient financial support will have been pledged to 
place this branch of our work on a plane some- 
what commensurate with its importance. 


Value of Codperative Effort 


Those of you who are here today testify by your 
presence that you know the value of codperative 
effort. No man, however, can form any idea of 
what it means to the lumber industry until he 
has occupied the position with which you have 
honored me. When a man can speak, not as an 
individual, but as representing the second largest 
manufacturing industry in the United States, he 
instantly receives the attention and the hearing 
to which we are entitled. Who can overestimate 
the value of this convention in these days when 
the idea is so prevalent that every economic ill 
can be cured by legislative fiat. Everybody knows 
that a man “can not lift himself by his boot- 
straps,” but there is a large and vocally active 


element which seems to believe he must and will 
do it, if Congress can be prevailed upon to order 
it by passing a compulsory law. It is greatly to 
be regretted that this form of reasoning is not 
exclusively found outside of our State and national 
legislative halls, but the Congressional Record alone 
brings too much evidence to the contrary. 

I know there are a few successful lumbermen 
who say let us stay at home and attend to our 
own business, and leave the government to those 
elected to carry it on. There was a time perhaps 
when such a policy might have been the best, 
but in these days of congressional blocs and class 
legislation, the congressman with a vision broad 
enough to realize that permanent good can come 
only thru legislation for all the people, earnestly 
desires to be advised on any pending legislation, 
which if enacted would unfavorably affect any part 
of our economic structure. 

This does not mean that we must maintain a 
lobby, so called—far from it. It means just what 
we now have—an organization headed by a tire- 
less man, of high character, with a clear analyticai 
mind, having full knowledge of the basic facts of 
our industry, and supported by a staff of trained 
men who are experts in the various special fields 
of which lumber is necessarily a part. If all lum- 
bermen could know the real facts there would be 


few indeed who would not gladly contribute their 
of time 


proportionate share and expense which 
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is now given by their neighbors and friends to 
secure benefits and protection of which they are 
equal beneficiaries. 


Problems Demanding Immediate Solution 


This leads me to bring to your attention the 
conditions now directly affecting us and some of 
the problems that demand immediate solution, and 
which will require the united counsel of the best 
brains we have. No single individual is wise 
enough and powerful enough to work out these 
solutions and secure their adoption, but every 
lumberman will be vitally affected if these problems 
are not successfully met and solved. 

In the first place we must stop and consider 
the unique and individual condition under which 
the lumber business functions. Our raw material 
consists of the only natural resource the supply of 
which is plainly visible. It is the only natural 
resource whose depleted areas are plainly visible. 
It is the only natural resource which nature, if 
unhindered will reproduce. Consequently, as de- 
pletion progresses, urged on by the myriad de- 
mands for lumber, it is inevitable that well in- 
tentioned but uninformed individuals, oftimes in 
positions of great power and influence, should sug- 
gest conservation and reforestation measures which 
not only would fail to benefit posterity, but would 
impose an unnecessary burden upon the present 
generation. 

Should Point Way to Practicable Reforestation 

As practical men, therefore, and with the knowl- 
edge born of experience, it is not only our right, 
but our duty, to point the way to true timber 
conservation, and also the way to practicable re- 
forestation. A successful wholehearted working 
out of the lumber standardization program, to- 
gether with the research work of the Forest Prod- 


ucts Laboratory, will do much to promote rea] 
conservation of the existing timber resources, 

Congress and the Forest Service are now askin, 
our aid and codperation in starting our country 
on a successful permanent forestry policy. They 
must not be dismissed as easy tasks, or ag thy 
the responsibility rested upon a few individua, 
They can be-satisfactorily accomplished only in oy 
way. We must counsel together and while steag. 
fastly resisting any encroachment upon privat 
property rights, we must seek those solutions thry 
which the interest of the public will be genuine; 
promoted. ; 

It can and must be clearly demonstrated thy 
the interests of the lumber industry and of q) 
the people are not antagonistic, but lie along th 
same path of constructive accomplishment. 


Must Act as Unit on Forestry Question 


In connection with this particular problem whic, 
is now upon us I want to call especial attentig, 
to the wide difference between reforestation fg 
the production of pulpwood and reforestation fg 
the purpose of producing lumber of standard dep. 
sity and strength. The first needs but compan. 
tively few years, and with fair and just ta; 
laws may be practiced by private agencies. hp 
second involves a tree growth of a century or 
more, and must in the main, therefore, be th 
function of government, State or national, or both 


To render effective service in this forestry que 
tion, as in all matters that concern us, we mus 
act d:liberately but as a unit; we must agree up 
fundamentals, and then go forward as one man, | 
ask no man to compromise on a principle, but | 
urge care that you do not confuse a policy with 
principle. We are all actuated by the same mo 
tives, working for the same end, and we can safely 
trust the decision of the majority after a full dis 
cussion of the subject. 


Effect of Car Shortage on Lumber Market 


There is another imminent problem which deeply 
concerns the lumber industry—I refer to the rail- 
way transportation question. No need to tell you 
how absolutely dependent we are upon prompt and 
adequate transportation service. The so called 
“runaway markets,” disastrous alike to the gen 
eral public and to the industry, are principally 
due to a shortage of cars, rather than to a shortage 
of lumber. There is still a wide belief that further 
restrictive railroad legislation will bring about 
lower rates and better service; and, strange as it 
may seem, there are still those who believe that 
government ownership and operation would be 
even more effective in this direction. 

It is admitted that even with the present enor 
mous traffic railways are hardly earning a fair 
return on their capital, therefore, lower rates cal 
only come thru lower operating costs. Lower oper- 
ating costs can come only thru increased facilities 
(terminal and otherwise) and thru a cessation of 
governmental interference with operating methods, 


This restrictive legislation originally came be 
cause of abuses on the part of former railway 
executives. These abuses which have long since 
been abandoned, consisted. chiefly of secret rebat- 
ing, pooling, indiscriminate rate cutting, and wD 
warranted interference in our politics. We have 
gone on, however, with the same trend of legisl 
tion until today we have this extraordinary situ 
tion in the railway industry. With but one product 
to sell—transportation—the roads have little to 
say regarding the sale price, because that is 
governed by a board in Washington, and by forty- 
eight other State boards. They have but little 
more to say regarding their cost price, becall 
that is largely ruled and regulated by still a0 
other board with headquarters in Chicago. Could 
anything be more absurd? The Standard Oil Co. and 
the Ford Motor Co. would fall into the list of 
financial delinquents if placed under similar ¢0l 
ditions. 

Capital Needed to Finance Railroad Extensions 

The problem, as I see it, is to bring abeut a 
condition as soon as possible under which capitdl 
will seek railway investment in sufficient quantitie 
to provide the necessary extensions and facilities 


which will enable our railways to meet the rapidly t 


growing demands upon them. 


I do not believe that rates should be maintained | 


which, under present conditions, would enable them 
to make the necessary expansion from earnings, 
because this would impose an unnecessary and ut 
fair burden upon this generation by forcing it 
pay for facilities the benefits of which will 
equally shared by the next. 

We have tried restrictive legislation to an extent 
that has been far from satisfactory in results 
My personal idea is that we should repeal it al. 
substituting therefor a statute forbidding the ¢ 


practices which originally induced the enactment E 
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ting laws, and leave it to the Interstate 
Commission to see that this statute is 
The railroad industry of ia sa nid 
be placed on the same competitive basis 
ee ‘other pusiness—except that it would have 
yA Interstate Commerce Commission as a guardian 
o] instead of our own Federal Trade Commission. 
oe odern railway executives are awake to the fact 
that only traffic brings income and I believe they 
could be trusted to foster it to the fullest possible 
extent. They would also he painfully aware of the 
heavy suspended hand of Congress ready to descend 
at the first cry of public distress. 
I am aware that this view may seem rather 
radical to some, but I do urge that as an industry 
we protest against any legislation which further 
hampers operations of our transportation systems, 
and that makes it still more impossible for them 
to obtain necessary capital. 


Scope of Association Activities 


Many attempts have been recently made to 
define the scope of association activities by specific 
legislative definition. Up to the present time the 
situation has not been really clarified. The de- 
cisions of the courts are naturally of a negative 
and restrictive character, and tell us what we may 
or may not do, only with respect to the particular 
activity brought to their attention. 

I think, however, there is a general rule that 
we can safely follow. We all know the intent of 
the limitations imposed by existing statutes; if 
we use care to observe the spirit of these statutes 
and promptly make public all statistical information 
that comes to us regarding the production and con- 
aumption of lumber, we can rest assured that we are 
fulfilling a public duty without violation of the 
statute or of our own consciences, 

If lumber were an annual crop, such as are farm 
products, I would strongly recommend that all 
statistical information be gathered by a govern- 
mental department. As it is, however, this plan 
is not practical, and statistical information of our 
industry, equally important to producer and con- 
sumer, must, for the present at least, come thru 
trade associations. 

Pays Tribute to Official Staff 


I feel that I must here and now bring you 
testimony as to the spirit of service and loyalty 
which pervades the entire working organization 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. This spirit is evident to any one who enters 
the offices, and we all know that it is something 
that we can not always obtain, and without which 
the best trained minds give but unsatisfactory 
returns. 

Owing to the fact that the membership of our 
committees is so widely scattered, I have found a 
number of times that emergencies have arisen so 
suddenly that no time was permitted to get the 
valuable advice which was so badly needed. In 
such cases it was necessary for your president 
and secretary-manager to act on their own respon- 
sibility and to the best of their judgment. I 
make this statement in explanation of what may 
at times have seemed to be an assumption of au- 
thority that rests elsewhere. 

I have no changes to recommend in the general 
plan of conducting your association, except that 
the term of the president could well be lengthened 
to two years and that he should be thereafter 
ineligible for reélection. It is unfair to ask a 
man to give more than two years of his life 
to this service and it is to the advantage of the 
industry to have as many men as possible come in 
direct contact with the problems which confront 
us. The position is one not only of great honor 
but also of great responsibility, and personally I 
feel under deep obligations for the generous support 
that has been given me by the members of the 
association, and by the secretary-manager and his 
efficient staff. 


Strong Position of Industry Is Shown 


Secretary-manager Wilson Compton followed 
with his report, after first voicing the associa- 
tion’s appreciation of the service performed by 
the Southern Pine Association in providing 
facilities for the convention. Mr. Compton 
spoke in part as follows: 

Pages, has a more encouraging condition of 
fae a industry confronted an annual meet- 
aun the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
re The first. ten weeks of last year for the 
janis as a whole showed a 4 percent 
18 vs ation of unshipped stocks; this year an 
sade ve sat excess of shipments over production ; 
this year a 2 percent accumulation of unsold stocks ; 
pred year a 30 percent excess of new business over 

uction; and a 12 percent accumulation of 


of the exis 
Commerce 
observed. 


unfilled order files. In every lumber region except 
one has there been a great excess of new business 
and shipments over current production. The one 
exception is of mills which last year, because of 
advantageous transportation service, were com- 
pelled so to reduce their stocks as to leave them 
at the beginning of the year with but little to 
sell, 

During the last three weeks, however, the cur- 
rent supply and demand have been coming closer 
together, this circumstance giving some reassur- 
ance of the industry’s capacity to meet the extraor- 
dinary public demand for lumber, without the mis- 
fortune of “price fireworks.” During the first 
week of March, the car loadings of lumber totaled 
more than 75,000 cars, the highest weekly record 
in railroad history. This represented an increase 
in lumber loadings of over 6,000 cars over the 
previous week; of 30,000 cars over the same week 
last year; and of 25,000 cars over the same week 
two years ago. 

It is true that there is still an accumulation of 
deferred building involving expenditure of billions 
of dollars. Permits reported to total nearly $6,- 
000,000,000 worth of contemplated construction 
have been issued. Much of this, however, is cap- 
able of further postponement, if building costs 
again run out of control. The only adequate 
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safeguard against that is a wiser and more patient 
purchasing policy than has been recently displayed 
by many lumber buyers. The trend toward higher 
costs is gradually gaining such momentum as to 
require careful attention. Higher wage demands 
have been made in numerous industries; and in a 
large proportion of the cases have been granted 
in whole or in part. 
Lumber Construction Still Cheapest 


Lumber construction, fortunately, is still the 
lowest in cost. In design, in fire resistance and in 
elimination of wastes, lumber construction is con- 
stantly improving. Gradually, unreasonable and 
unnecessary restrictions on the use of lumber, in 
building codes, are being modified to meet the 
needs of economy in safe construction. Nothing 
will accelerate this favorable development in build- 
ing codes and in methods of construction as much 
as further definite progress toward the more uni- 
form standards of lumber sizes and lumber grades, 
which the industry is now formulating. 

With, as the president of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association has recently expresed it, 
“our hats off to the past, and our coats off to the 
future,” the lumber industry, if it pursues a wise 
course, may confidently look forward to a consider- 
able period of profitable and satisfactory business. 
If it can help the railroads in their strong effort 
to equip themselves more adequately with cars and 
motive power, the lumber prospect should be even 
more satisfactory, because promising a compara- 
tively greater freedom from the annoyances, per- 
plexities and profanities of car shortage. 


Productivity and Costs of Lumber Industry 


Closely related to the problem of securing sus- 
tained constructive activity and reasonable stabil- 


ity in building costs is the maintenance of the 
productivity of American industry, of which the 
construction industries represent a large part and 
the lumber industry alone, with its related in- 
dustries, nearly 10 percent. During the last 10 
years there has been, for example, an almost ¢on- 
stant tendency toward shorter working hours and 
relatively higher wages per hour. Ten years ago 
less than 10 percent of the wage earners in 
American industry worked on a basis of 8 hours 
per day or less. Today more than 50 percent 
work on an 8-hour day. In 1910, 70 percent 
worked 10 hours; now 25 percent. Fifteen years 
ago 9 percent of the wage earners worked more 
than 10 hours; today 3 percent. These changes 
have characterized the lumber and construction in- 
dustries as much as any other. But there are few 
if any industries which show wider differences in 
costs and wages or greater variations in labor pro- 
ductivity than the lumber industry. 

For example, last year during the three months’ 
period in about 300 sawmills in 22 different States, 
the average hourly wage of band sawyers was 
77 cents; the lowest in a Georgia pine mill at 
40 cents and the highest in Oregon at $1.50, a 
difference between the lowest and the highest hourly 
wage rate, of 275 percent. 

During the same period and in the same mills, 
the average band sawyer labor cost per thousand 
feet of output was 15 cents; the lowest being 5 
cents in one Oregon mill and the highest 75 cents 
in Virginia. Similarly the average hourly wage 
of edgermen was 40 cents, altho one Georgia mill 
was able to secure an edgerman for less than 
15 cents an hour, while one mill in Oregon had 
to pay $1.30. 

The average wage of common labor in the saw- 
mills during the same period was 26 cents, ranging 
between 13 cents in Georgia and 41 cents in Cal- 
ifornia, Oregon and Washington. The cost per 
thousand feet of lumber output for common labor 
averaged $1.95, the lowest at an average of $1.38 
for 16 sawmills in Florida and the highest at 
$2.77 average for 16 mills in Wisconsin. The 
variations in unskilled labor cost are even greater 
today than they were then. 

The total sawmill labor cost per thousand feet, 
including skilled and unskilled labor, in these same 
mills averaged $4.15, the lowest average for any 
State being $2.92 in Alabama and the highest, 
$5.38, in Minnesota. Of nearly 300 mills, 3 showed 
total sawmill labor cost of less than $1.50 per 
thousand feet; 26 showed $7.00 and over. 

Striking as are these variations in labor cost 
among competing sawmills, even more striking are 
the differences in hourly sawmill output. In 250 
mills in 22 States during a three months’ period 
in the latter part of 1921, the average output, 
board measure, per hour, per band saw, was 
5,600 feet or at the rate of 56,000 feet daily for a 
single band. The lowest average hourly output for 
any State was 3,400 feet in Michigan; the highest 
average was 15,000 in Washington. The lowest 
record for a single mill was 850 feet per hour in 
Virginia and the highest, 27,000 feet in an Oregon 
mill cutting large timbers. 

It is interesting to note as indicative of the 
differences in size of logs and in average band saw 
speed, that of 12 Florida mills not one showed more 
than 6,500 feet hourly output per band saw, and 
that of 10 Oregon mills not one showed less than 
7,500 feet; that of 8 Georgia mills not one showed 
more than 4,500 feet, and of 15 mills in-Wash- 
ington only one showed less than 8,000 feet per 
hour. 

That these comparisons represent better than 
the average lumber producing conditions in these 
States, suffice it to say that these 250 mills 
showed an average hourly output per man includ- 
ing all sawmill employees of nearly 80 board feet 
as contrasted with the average shown in the 1920 
census, for all the 30,000 sawmills, of 40 feet per 
hour, per man. 

It is obvious, despite repeated findings to the 
contrary by the Federal Trade Commission, that 
there is not even the remotest approach to uni- 
formity in costs or to a standardization of wage 
schedules, of labor costs per thousand feet or of 
the output per person per hour. The lumber in- 
dustry has a long way to go before it reaches 
that point in perfection of sawmill efficiency at 
which even its fondest critics and censors assert 
that it has already arrived. 

Statement of Association Finances 

The total cash receipts during the year 1922 
were $191,000, the expenditures, not including pub- 
licity, $136,000, an execess of receipts over ex- 
penditures of $55,000. * * * 

The association is now in a financial position 
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adequate to warrant hereafter the current ex- 


penditure of its current income. On that principle 
the board of directors has authorized expenditures 
for association purposes in 1923, not including 
publicity, of $170,000, and for publicity $30,000 
out of the receipts from association assessments 
at the present rate of 1%4c per thousand feet, 
and $67,000 additional when the revenue from 
the additional % ec regular publicity assessment 
becomes available in May. On last Feb. 28 the 
publicity fund amounted to over $25,000. For 
the first two months of this year, the total asso- 
ciation expenditures have been at the rate of 
approximately $14,000 monthly, or $175,000 a 
year. With the accession in 1922 of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers Institute, the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association now represents the 
entire lumber manufacturing industry of the 
United States so far as it is organized. 


Credit Corporation and Inter-Insurance Exchange 


On last Dec. 15, following a period of prolonged 
negotiation, the offices of the Credit Corporation, 
publisher of the Blue Book, and owned by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, were 
ordered moved from St. Louis to Chicago, there 
to join the Chicago office of the association and 
the Inter-Insurance Exchange in an assembly of 
offices representing the services to lumber manu- 
facturers rendered by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

At the same time, upon recommendation of the 
executive committee, the board of directors effected 
an arrangement whereby the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Inter-Insurance Exchange, altho 
necessarily a separate organization administered 
for the benefit of its immediate subscribers, con- 
stitutes, for all substantial purposes, one of the 
organized services tq the lumber industry rendered 
by the National association under the general 
policies fixed by its board of directors. 

The transfer of the Credit Corporation from St. 
Louis to Chicago places it in the nation’s largest 
lumber market and most quickly accessible to the 
inquiries of lumber shippers. A substantial in- 
crease in the number of subscribers with a propor- 
tionate improvement in the promptness, quality 
and scope of its credit rating and collection service 
is expected. No stronger appeal than that of im- 
mediate individual self-interest is necessary to 
secure the patronage for the Credit Corporation 
service of all lumbermen interested in accurate 
credit ratings. ‘This service is owned by lumber- 
men and operated exclusively in their behalf, and 
at cost. 

The offices of these activities in Chicago to be 
established on May 1 will include a total personnel 
of about thirty-five, including our consulting archi- 
tect, Mr. Laist and his assistant employed by the 
Association itself; the others by the Credit Cor- 
poration and the Inter-Insurance Exchange. A 
joint office of the latter two organizations also 
will be opened on the Pacific Coast. 


The Forestry Situation 


At the present hour the formulation of Federal 
forestry legislation is in process. Federal forestry 
legislative proposals have been for two years before 
Congress and the country. Some have been sound 
and constructive; others illogical, impractical and 
indicative of a sentimental rather than an economic 
understanding. * * * 

There is in the atmosphere of Congress a 
definite expectation of early enactment of Fed- 
eral forestry legislation. Incidentally ‘t may be 
noted that advocates of the Pinchot, or Capper, 
theory of direct Federal control are publicly point- 
ing out that the Clarke Bill, which is primarily a 
fire protection and Federal forest land purchase 
bill, is in no sense a substitute for or in conflict 
with, the proposal of direct Federal control; and, 
as one of the chief spokesmen of the Federal 
regulations recently put it, in urging support of 
the Clarke Bill, “It is better to have half a loaf 
than no bread.” 

No single group of citizens has a separate or 
distinct obligation to provide at their own expense, 
the solution for any national economic problem in- 
volving general public benefits. The flour miller 
is not accountable for the perpetuation of the 
supply of wheat, nor the baker for the supply of 
flour. But all are vitally interested in it. To the 
extent to which the public is the beneficiary of 
any public policy the public should pay, and is, 
I believe, willing te pay, provided a practicable 
method is devised of distributing the financial 
burden substantially in proportion to benefits. As 
citizens we have in this matter the same oppor- 
tunity and duty as all other citizens. As lumber- 
men we have, not an exclusive financial obligation, 
but an obligation of practical leadership in the 
present ownership of much of the forest land which 
must be returned to timber productivity. Some 
advocate the application to our forest lands of 
expensive and intensive European forestry meth- 





ods. But they forget that Europe is poor in 
available forest lands; and we are rich. France, 
for instance, has about half an acre of productive 
forest lands per inhabitant ; Germany, a little less ; 
and Switzerland, a little more than half an acre. 
We have nearly five acres per person. If nature 
will work for nothing on five acres, by what war- 
rant of logic shall we, by applying more expensive 
intensive forestry methods, increase needlessly the 
cost of reforestation, for the sake of getting a 
larger product per acre than we need? There is 
a sound and adequate American method of re- 
forestation which deserves consideration irrespec- 
tive of whether the reforestation be by private or 
public enterprise. 


Trade Extension Committee 


The fundamental lumber trade development work 
of the National association conducted under the 
auspices of its trade extension committee, involves 
four separate but related activities, in all of which 
progress has been made with promise of even 
greater progress now that more elaborate and more 
effective publicity facilities are available. Funda- 
mental research and experiments have been con- 
ducted in improved methods of using lumber in 
construction and for other purposes. This in- 
volves official contacts with all technical and 
engineering organizations concerned in the use of 
lumber in construction or in factory fabrication. 
In all these activities the lumber industry is now 
directly and effectively represented. Of this funda- 
mental trade development work, you will have 
later a more comprehensive statement from the 
Association’s construction engineer, D. F. Holtman. 

Important as may be the development of more 
convenient and more economical methods of lumber 
construction, it is of little advantage if by un- 
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reasonable and unnecessary building code restric- 
tions, suitable lumber construction is prohibited 
from uses and markets to which on its merits it 
is entitled. Therein lies the fundamental basis of 
the lumber industry’s building code work. It has 
so increased in scope and effectiveness as to have 
put a severe strain upon the capacity of the 
Association to take advantage of the opportunities 
to maintain existing lumber markets and to open 
new ones. The Association’s building code ad- 
viser, Mr. Kraemer, who spends practically three 
hundred days each year in the building code field 
work in codperation with the local lumber or- 
ganizations and building officials, whose confidence 
he has, will later explain to you the machinery and 
accomplishments of the building code work. 


Nation’s Prospects in Transportation 


In introducing the next speaker, President 
Blodgett referred to the importance of transpor- 
tation to lumbering and of its vital relation to 
national prosperity and the general welfare. 
He then called upon Sidney Anderson of Minne- 
sota, former chairman of the congressional com- 
mittee of agricultural inquiry, who he said, was 
doubtless the most competent authority to speak 
on the nation’s prospects in transportation. 

Mr. Anderson said that in the investigation 
he came into contact with many business men 
and with many trade organizations and he had 
been impressed with the spirit of service that 
permeates all their activities. The problem of 
transportation, he said, is one related to the 
geographical distribution of industry and agri- 









——_ 
culture with respect to population. The ten) 
tory east of the Mississippi and north of | 
Mason and Dixon line, only 15 percent of 4, 
area of the United States, has 75 percent of 4, 
manufacturing production, 50 percent of +, 
population and 28 percent of the food sup,), 
but only 15 percent of the lumber supply, 


not an end in itself, but a means to an ef 
t is designed to serve and benefit agriculty, 
industry and trade, all of which suffer to 4, 
xtent that transportation fails adequately ;, 
unction. Transportation is the moving of ep, 
odities from places of production to places ,: 
consumption; it measures the ability of c:. 
merce to function. Transportation is as poty: 
as taxation to determine the location of industr, 
Mr. Anderson notes a growing appreciatij, 
among railroad executives to recognize the; 
obligations to the public and to give adequs; 
service at reasonable rates. The difficulty » 
the United States, he said, has been that th 
transportation system has not been organix! 
or considered as a whole. Its component par; 
have not been coordinated and not enough ; 
known to make such coérdination possible at thi 
time. 

After reviewing briefly the methods of i 
vestigation of his committee, Mr. Anderson saij 
that the remedy proposed, or rather means i 
discovering a remedy, is thought to be in th 
organization of a transportation institute thy 
shall investigate, collect and make available a 
information possible regarding transportatin 
needs, facilities and functions with a view firs 
of educating the public in the fundamentals of 
transportation economics in order that ulti. 
mately a sound national transportation policy 
may be formulated. 


Functions of Government 


In this connection Mr. Anderson declared that 
his twelve years of legislative experience hai 
tended to make him cynical as to the possibili 
ties of remedying industrial ills by legislation. 
The functions of government, he said, are to 
preserve equality of opportunity, but he ha 
noted a growing tendency among certain classi 
to try by legislation to promote equality of re 
ward without regard to the contributions made 
toward the production of wealth by those reap: 
ing the rewards. There is too much inclination 
to use legislation as a means of advancing the 
financial interests of special groups and classes 
and can not succeed economically. Individual: 
and industry can not prosper without regard to 
the general prosperity and no policy can succeed 
beyond the point where the public interest i 
served. 

In legislation affecting the railroads, he said, 
regulation has been confused with managemeti 
and regulation already has gone beyond super 
vision into the functions of management. Thi 
either makes economical management by exect: 
tives impossible or encourages them to hide be 
hind a rule of some government authority. In 
his view legislation designed to cure injustice 
by the adoption of a uniform rule causes mor 
injustice than it cures. More could be done = 
developing a sound transportation policy by 
eliminating some regulation and restrictiol 
than by adding new ones. 

Mr. Anderson’s answer to the questiol, 
‘¢What can be done?’’ he said would be found 
in the transportation institute he had suggested, 
and which he felt assured would come into er 


istence. It would, he said, be so organized as t0 | 


keep the research division independent of the 
business end, so that it could make available 
the facts without bias, for ground work of 4 
sound policy. ; 

The speaker said that many attacks on rail 


roads that appear to be political, are in fact | 


economical, and are directed against all private 
industry. The railroads only happen to be # 
the first line of defense. He therefore urged 


lumbermen and business men generally to sup | 


port the movement for research that will develop 


the facts needed for the proper education of the F 


public in the fundamental economic princip: 
involved in the solution of the transportatio 
problem. ; a 

When Mr. Anderson had concluded, Presiden 


Transportation, he said, is a public funetiy,) 
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Blodgett expressed his appreciation of the serv 
ice rendered by the speaker and said he hoped 
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or" 
that the association would take some positive 
action in the transportation matter. 


service Rendered by Lumber Division 


The next speaker was Axel H. Oxholm, chief 
of the lumber division, bureau of foreign and 
domestic commerce, Washington, D.C., who in 
4 very brief and informal talk told the lumber- 
men that the lumber division is prepared to 
render an increasingly valuable service to the 
industry in connection with lumber exports. 
It has additional funds to extend its service; it 
has one thousand trade representatives abroad ; 
it has made surveys of some markets and is 
making surveys of others. There is no politics 
in the department, its workers are practically 
appointed by the industries concerned and they 
are prepared to improve and extend their service 
to industry. 

When Mr. Oxholm had concluded, President 
Blodgett assured him that it was a comfort to 
business men to be told that at least one gov- 
ernmental department is free from the taint 
of politics. With a few announcements the first 
session closed. 


THURSDAY MORNING 

(Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New ORLEANS, La., March 22.—Chairman 
Blodgett opened the Thursday morning meet- 
ing with a reference to the publicity campaign 
undertaken by the National association, then 
asking E. P. Allen, director of publicity, for 
his report. He said all would admit that Mr. 
Allen had demonstrated his fitness for the 
work, which had been very successful. 


Aims of Advertising Campaign 


Mr. Allen said that in making publicity an 
important feature of their administrative ac- 
tivities lumbermen turned a new leaf and that 
they no doubt looked upon the innovation as 
largely experimental, as in fact it was. The 
national association went in for publicity, he 
seid, in a very conservative way, with a view 
to determining the results that could be ob- 
tained thru its contact with the public, and while 
results of the work were more or less intangible, 
the cumulative benefits were so obvious that 
national publicity has been placed on a perma- 
nent basis. 

Within the last year, Mr. Allen said, all asso- 
ciations federated with the National have in- 
creased their subscriptions on a general basis 
one-half cent a thousand of lumber produced or 
marketed. This, he said, will permit the carry- 
ing on of the work unhampered by uncertain- 
ties of financial support. 

Mr. Allen then reviewed in a cursory way the 
activities of the publicity department which 
had been designed to acquaint the public in gen- 
eral with the magnitude of the industry and to 
establish the service of the National associa- 
lion in the confidence of those seeking truthful 
lumber information. He showed how other in- 
dustries have been given from various sources 
much greater and more favorable publicity than 
has been accorded the lumber industry. There 
18 no other industry, he said, with the exception 
of agriculture and transportation, that touches 
‘he average citizen at so many points and in 
pe an intimate way as does the lumber in- 
ustry. 

Continuing, Mr. Allen referred to the com- 
paratively recent development of publicity in 
industry and showed that it has in fact be- 
come an essential part of the service connected 
with the supply of commodities for general use. 
Publicity, he said, is neither easy nor simple. 
It is in fact a highly specialized business that 
luvolves constant research and the most careful 
and conscientious news reporting and authentic 
and well substantiated statements involving all 
Phases of the industry. It must, he said, be 
absolutely on the square, open and above board 
or it will not and should not find a place in 
‘he columns of American newspapers. The obli- 
gation rests upon the lumber industry, he said, 
to furnish this information to the press for, if 
the industry does not supply it, no one else will, 
and lumbermen have no right to complain if they 
do not get a square deal. 

The publicity department, Mr. Allen ex- 
Flained, had recently sent to all subscribing as- 
Soclations a complete and detailed report of its 
activities so that he would net undertake at 


this time to repeat. He felt, he said, that it 
was reasonable to believe that publicity work 
will continue to function with increasing effect- 
iveness and perhaps upon an even broader scale 
in view of the probability of the department be- 
ing able to resume its paid advertising cam- 
paign in the newspapers. The department has 
not had sufficient time and opportunity to work 
cut the details of its plans for the future, but 
Mr. Allen said that the department deems it 
advisable to continue the policies adopted at the 
beginning which have proved very satisfactory. 
There will be, of course, modifications, changes 
of media and perhaps the size and frequency of 
the copy, and certainly there will be efforts to 
improve the quality of the copy. The purpose 
will be to make the publicity campaign truly na- 
tional, and tho this is not an easy task, it is 
easier to accomplish thru paid advertising than 
thru news publicity. The most difficult part of 
the work has been accomplished, he said, that 
of in inaugurating activities in building up a 
smoothly functioning organization. Lumber 
has responded splendidly in a financial way and 
ie feels there can be no doubt whatever that 
results will justify the confidence thus demon- 
strated. 

Mr. Blodgett urged the lumbermen to carry 
home to their associates Mr. Allen’s clear ex- 
position of the manner in which the Nation- 
al’s publicity functions. 


Carrying Lumber Data to the Engineer 


Chairman Blodgett then introduced Mr. 
Holtman who, he said, would show that the 
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association is keeping the merits of lumber 
before structural engineers and engineering 
societies. Mr. Holtman, in responding, said 
he would try to say something that would help 
sustain the interest of lumbermen in the work 
of the association. He called their attention 
to the statement made by Representative An- 
derson yesterday regarding the 57 percent of 
the population in the 15 percent of territory 
north of the Mason and Dixon line, in which 
Mr. Holtman said 60 percent of the construc- 
tion, excluding railroad work, is specified by 
engineers, 


Trade Development Activities 


Mr. Holtman, who is construction engineer of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, speaking on the fundamental lumber trade 
development work of the National association, 
outlined some of its activities along these lines. 

Mr. Holtman said that the term ‘‘trade de- 
velopment’’ is subject to so many interpreta- 
ticns that he felt need of a specific definition. 
One of the greatest problems confronting the in- 
dustry is that, he said, of determining how to 
regulate activities that will maintain and de- 
velop markets. Trade development, he said, has 
grown to vast proportions. Education in its 
broadest sense must be the basis for market 


extension activities. It is not enough to broad- 
cast facts; the confidence and good will of buy- 
ers can be gained only by stressing service and 
responsibility, and an industry that conscien- 
tiously shapes its program to that end can not 
iail. 

The National association, Mr. Holtman said, 
conducts its work upon this principle and it is 
gaining and holding the good will of engineers, 


‘architects, builders and educational authorities. 


Thru its trade development activities it is reach- 
ing those who shape and mold consumers’ de- 
sires, those groups that speak for the home 
builder. 

Mr. Holtman briefly referred to the work of 
the association in providing information regard- 
ing proper methods of construction, with re- 
spect to stresses, fire resistance and tests on 
laminated and built-up construction, calculated 
to make possible a wider utilization of sawmill 
products, as well as other tests. 

The purpose of the extension work is to hold 
a brief for lumber construction exactly as the 
national organizations have been doing for years 
and are still doing for their products. The Na- 
tional association does not, however, urge the 
use of lumber where that material would not 
be suitable, and it does not engage in any 
propaganda to discredit substitutes. Its in- 
sistence is upon the suitability of lumber where 
wood has a right to consideration. In general, 
he said, the trade development work of the Na- 
tional association is confined to educational ac- 
tivities based upon research and tests, and these 
activities are aimed, not at the consumer, but 
at those representatives who specify and design. 

In response to a question from Mr. Blodgett, 
Mr. Holtman said the association is repre- 
sented in twelve or fifteen technical societies, 
and is represented on all committees dealing 
with operations where wood is a suitable 
structural material. 


Tells About Building Code Activities 


L. Kraemer, building code advisor of the 
association, was next asked by President 
Blodgett to tell of his work. Mr. Kraemer 
said that former reports had been largely sta- 
tistical, but that at this time he would give 
actual illustrations of work with cities in 
securing codes that would permit the use of 
lumber without increasing the fire hazard or 
raising the insurance rate. The progress 
made, he said, is such as to warrant optimism. 
Excess cost of building, he declared, is a 
handicap upon any community, and he showed 
how code restrictions upon wood had limited 
construction in the vast city areas between 
the central business district and the remote 
limits. With a change in codes, construction 
immediately began in this intermediate area 
and the building needs of the cities were met 
by wood construction at moderate cost. 

It had been found that when attempts were 
made by various cities to restrict the use of 
lumber to reduce insurance rates thru fire re- 
sistive construction the effect was disastrous 
upon the growth of the city. The building code 
bureau was able to show these cities the error of 
their way and consequently they have now been 
prevailed upon to modify their regulations so 
that lumber construction is no longer penalized. 
However, restrictions of this kind and many 
other kinds are being encountered in nearly every 
city and where the building code bureau is able 
to show the value of modifying the existing ordi- 
nances, not by misrepresentation nor by arguing 
that lumber won’t burn, but by showing the city 
officials that the substitute manufacturers have 
greatly exaggerated the fire hazard of lumber 
construction, the efforts of the bureau are be- 
coming successful. 

**Tt is because,’’ said Mr. Kraemer, ‘‘ we are 
basing our fight on facts and not on propaganda 
that we are winning out. It is because fire re- 
sistance is much more a matter of design and 
protection than it is of materials.’’ It is not 
a question of regaining lost markets, but rather 
a fight for something worth while. ‘‘The re- 
tail lumber dealers are enthusiastic now that 
they know they have something to fight for and 
that the manufacturer is furnishing all the am- 
munition,’’ said Mr. Kraemer, ‘‘and when you 
get a bunch of retailers on the warpath you get 
the liveliest set of skirmishers you can get. 
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They don’t need much urging; all they need 
is the assurance that the manufacturer is be- 
hind them and you will find them with you to 
the last ditch. The retail lumber dealer is a 
lumberman at heart and now that he finds the 
manufacturer protecting his markets he is more 
than glad to push aside the substitute material, 
and, along with the public, is gaining a greater 
respect for lumber construction.’’ 

Mr. Kraemer concluded by saying that he is 
frankly convinced that the success of the bu- 
reau’s work thus far has been created thru 
widespread publicity. 

In response to a question from President 
Blodgett, Mr. Kraemer said he had visited 
seventy-six cities in code work, and had 
spent only about thirty days at home during 
the year. 


Should Support Forest Laboratory 


The next speaker was C. P. Winslow, diree- 
tor of the Forest Products Laboratory, who 
told of the numerous investigations and the 
great variety of research work conducted by 
the laboratory, resulting in its recommenda- 
tions regarding thicknesses and widths of 
stock for consideration by the committee on 
standardization. Mr. Winslow’s address will 
appear in an early issue. President Blodgett 
said the industry should avail itself of the 
laboratory’s aid and should give it generous 
support. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


The Thursday afternoon session opened 
with a review of the activities of the Inter- 
Insurance exchange. 


Harry B. Clark, attorney-manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Inter-Insur- 
ance Exchange, presented a brief report cov- 
ering the last year’s activities. He first 
pointed out that prior to the time of his 
assuming the management, the exchange was 
not prospering as it should, and that very 
considerable cancelations were being  sus- 
tained. This condition continued until Sep- 
tember. As a first step to place the exchange 
in its proper place, it was agreed to review care- 
fully all the lines insured and to cancel or 
reduce all those lines whose desirability 
seemed questionable. This was done, resulting 
in canceling about $1,000,000 in amount at 
risk and the reduction of about $17,000 in 
premium income. In face of conditions this 
required a good deal of courage, but develop- 
ments proved that it was the correct step for 
losses incurred during 1922 were approxi- 
mately $166,000 less than the gross losses for 
the preceding year. Losses incurred so far 
this year are estimated at $6,600, and since 
Jan. 1, 1922, the exchange’s net surplus, after 
deducting reinsurance reserves, has increased 
approximately 137 percent and the average 
saving for last year was around 30 percent. 
This last figure would be about 17 percent 
higher if only 1922 underwriting operations 
were considered. 


Mr. Clark then gave some details of the 
type of securities owned by the exchange, the 
investments of which now total $240,000, of 
which $60,000 is in Liberty and Treasury 
bonds, and $125,000 in county and municipal 
bonds, . 


Mr. Clark related the efforts made by the 
exchange during the year to better both the 
quality and quantity of its inspection service 
and dwelt upon efforts to be made to continue 
this improvement. He also appealed to sub- 
seribers who are not giving the exchange full 
lines, pointing out that it costs the exchange 
no more to inspect a plant on which it has 
capacity lines than where only part of the risk 
is insured . 


After expressing the appreciation of the 
advisory committee and the staff for the sup- 
port and assistance of subscribers, Mr. Clark 
made the following comment: 


As a result of negotiations initiated by our 
executive committee, thru Mr. Bigelow, chairman, 
a joint resolution was passed at meetings held last 
December, by the board of directors of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and your ad- 
visory committee, which resulted in your exchange 
again becoming one of the activities of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and in perfect- 
ing this arrangement at our forthcoming election 


to be held in May, 75 percent of our next, and 
subsequent, year’s advisory committee will be 
chosen from the board of directors of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Wilson Comp- 
ton, secretary and manager of the National associa- 
tion, will at the same time become secretary of 
the advisory committee. It is the intention to 
increase the membership of the advisory committee 
so that all regional associations, as well as non- 
affiliated territories, shall also have representation 
thereon. 

This was followed by a brief report on the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Credit Cor- 
poration by W. F. Biederman, superintendent, 
which showed growth in membership and ex- 
tension of service. 


Forestry Committee’s Recommendations 


George S. Long then reported for the for- 
estry committee, making a declaration of 
principles recommended by the committee as 
a basis for a reforestation program and policy, 
especially as far as determined by legisla- 
tion, State and Federal. 

1. We recognize the necessity of reforestation. 

2. Reforestation being plans for it 
should be made at once. 

3. In most regions the problem is of a size and 
character removing it from the possibility of set- 
tlement by individuals unaided by the Federal and 
State governments. 

4. In the beginning, at least, because not only of 
the size and character of the problem, but because 
Federal and State property is exempt from taxation 
and because the time required to grow saw timber 
is too long to ordinarily permit individual invest- 
ment, reforestation should be undertaken largely 
by the Federal and State governments. 

5. As there is doubt expressed as to the right of 
the Federal Government to acquire lands for the 


necessary, 





OFFICERS ELECTED 


Officers of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association were elected 
as follows: 


President—John W. Blodgett, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


First vice president—A. L. Clark, 
’ Dallas, Tex. 

Second vice president—R. W. Vin- 
nedge, Edgewick, Wash. 

Third vice president—F. G. Wisner, 
Laurel, Miss. 

Treasurer—John H. Kirby, Houston, 
Tex. 


Secretary-manager—Wilson Compton, 
Washington, D- C. 











sole purpose of growing forests, this question 
should be tested in the courts at the earliest pos- 
sible opportunity. 


6. The right of most, if not all, of the States to 
acquire lands for reforestation purposes is an un- 
questioned right. 


7. It would therefore seem expedient that, while 
the Federal powers are being tested, the several 
States should, as rapidly as consistent with sound 
judgment and prudent expenditure, proceed with 
State reforestation plans. 


8. A sharp differentiation should be made be- 
tween reforesting for pulpwood, turpentine and 
rosin and minor wood uses on the one hand, and 
saw timber uses on the other. Many lumbermen 
regard the former as practicable for individual 
initiative and resources, while most lumbermen rec- 
ognize the latter as at present practicable only for 
the Federal and State governments. This regrowth 
for pulpwood, turpentine and rosin and minor wood 
uses is of the same character of importance as 
regrowth for saw timber purposes. Wood is neces- 
sary for these purposes and regrowth for them is 
a proper and commendable utilization of unused 
land. 

9. It is universally recognized that at least 75 
percent of the problem of regrowth is fire protec- 
tion. Immediate steps should be taken to secure 
as to this, codperation between the Federal and 
State governments and individual owners. Public 
indifference and carelessness, as well as deliberate 
acts of individuals, contribute greatly to the fire 
hazard. 


10. Present tax laws in most States make private 
reforestation impractical. Changes in such laws 
to promote private reforestation should be made 
in the various States, but as in many States this 
requires constitutional amendment, fire protection 
codperation should not be made to wait on tax 
changes. 


a 

11. Federal appropriations should be made tor 
definitely stated objects only; should not be useq 
to compel individual owners of present timber lands 
to resort to untried and unproved forestry methods 
which do not accord with the judgment of suc 
owners; nor should such Federal appropriations 
be withheld from States which have adopted deg. 
inite forestry policies, adequate in the judgment 
of State executives and legislatures to reach, withip 
such States, the forestry objectives sought to be 
attained, and for which policies such States hayg 
appropriated State funds. 

12. We recognize the lack of knowledge on this 
subject; that it has, in most regions, Scarcely 
reached even the experimental state; that experi. 
ment by the Federal and State governments and 
private agencies should be encouraged and _ the 
results recorded, published and studied; that one 
plan may succeed in one part of the country ang 
fail everywhere else, and that the necessity for 
commencing plans at once for reforestation in the 
various sections arises largely from the impog 
sibility of a general plan applicable alike to the 
entire country and to all species of wood, 

13. That if reforestation plans are commenced 
now, there is a reasonable right to believe that 
practical reforestation will reach a point sufficient 
to assure an adequate, permanent supply of timber 
for saw purposes before the present supply of 
standing timber is exhausted. 

14. Federal or State regulations should not ex. 
tend to the impairment of the right of property 
in privately owned timber lands. 


The recommendations of the forestry com. 
mittee were adopted. 


Officers and Directors Elected 


A meeting of the stockholders was then 
held, at which all the directors were reélected, 
except that H. C. Hornby, of Cloquet, Minn, 
was elected from the Northern Pine Mann 
facturers’ Association, succeeding A. D, 
Taylor. 


The new board of directors elected officers 
to serve the association for the ensuing year, 
[The list of officers chosen appears in ‘‘box’”’ 
on this page.—EDITOor. } 


The directors also reélected all the commit: 
tee chairmen, except that M. W. Stark, of 
Columbus, Ohio, was made chairman of the 
waste prevention committee. 


Financing Publicity 


Next followed a discussion of the matter 
of financing publicity. After some discussion 
it was agreed that expenditures would con 
tinue on the basis of an additional assessment 
of % cent a thousand feet, but that no call 
would be made for added assessment prior 
to Sept. 1 unless all national associations were 
prepared to respond before that date. 

A. ©. Dixon, of Eugene, Ore., moved that 
new contracts with the National on basis of 
additional 1%4 cent assessment from Sept 1 
be made to apply to all. The motion pre 
vailed. 

Congressman Anderson then addressed the 
delegates regarding the proposed organiza 
tion meeting of the Transportation Institute 
to be held in New York next Wednesday, and 
asked the appointment of members to the 
meeting, and of a committee to work with 
others in formulating plans for financing the 
new organization. A. L. Osborn offered 4 
resolution calling for the appointment of 4 
committee of five to confer with the insti 
tute, which was adopted. 

Mr. Kirby then read a resolution as follows: 

‘‘In the lamented death of Capt. J. B. 
White, one of the founders of the National 
association, the industry has lost one of its 
leading and loved figures, the cause of forest 
conservation one of its outstanding expe 
nents, and the nation a patriot.’’ ; 

The resolution was adopted by a unanimous 
rising vote. 

R. B. Goodman offered a resolution thank- 
ing the daily and trade press, and the South- 
ern Pine and Cypress associations for cour 
tesies, which was adopted. 

The standardization committee was not 
ready to report, intending to meet at dinner 
tonight. 


Lumber Industry and Federal Tax Law 


R. B. Goodman, of the Goodman Lumber (0, 
Marinette, Wis., in his capacity as chairman 
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of the advisory tax committee of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, gave a 
talk in which he outlined the ‘‘ Position of the 
Lumber Industry Under the Federal Tax 
Law.’’? Mr. Goodman first gave a brief his- 
tory of recent tax legislation, in this connec- 
tion calling particular attention to the pe- 
euliar aspect of the lumber industry which 
differentiates it from the other natural re- 
source industries. Briefly stated the unde- 
yeloped resources of the lumber industry can 
be measured while those of the other indus- 
tries can only be approximated. Recognizing 
the peculiar character of the lumber industry, 
the timber section of the bureau of internal 
revenue was created in 1919. The task of 
making income tax returns was admittedly 
igantic inasmuch as there was no uniformity 
of methods, accounting systems or basic data. 
To assist in solving this problem the timber 
section was divided into regional groups with 
valuation engineers in every region and there 
was devised what was at first called the 
‘Questionnaire, ’’ but what is now called 
“Form T Timber,’’ which develops the 
necessary information for making tax returns. 
“This questionnaire,’’? said Mr. Goodman, 
‘was the result of extended conferences with 
the advisory tax committee among whose 
members were men best qualified in the indus- 
try to solve the problems of accounting and 
yaluation.’? Continuing he said: 

Barring the general inconvenience and dissatisfac- 
tion with the provisions of the revenue acts defin- 
ing invested capital, which have undoubtedly 
entailed millions of dollars of accounting and audit- 
ing work for the sole purpose of an arbitrary 
determination of excess profits tax, I believe the 
sentiment of the industry is unanimous that not- 
withstanding the great cost to the individual tax- 
payer, of the general accounting made necessary 
by this timber questionnaire, the taxpayer has in- 


Westchester 


New York, March 17.—J. H. Kimball, re- 
tail lumber dealer of Higham, Mass., and after- 
dinner speaker extraordinary, tonight told 
members of the Building Material Men’s Asso- 
ciation of Westchester County that their organi- 
zation is ‘‘the best civic association in New 
York State.’? The occasion for Mr. Kimball’s 
tribute was the twentieth annual banquet of the 
Westchester material men’s association, held 
tonight in the Butterfly Room of the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. St. Patrick’s Day had been se- 
lected for the celebration because the officers 
of the association wanted the holiday spirit 
to permeate the occasion and wanted business 
to be conspicuous by its absence. 

Mr. Kimball, who spoke on ‘‘ The Bright Side 
of the Lumber Industry,’’ said he had been 
brought down from the ice-covered oyster .beds 
of Cape Cod, where he had been wintering 
with his lumber under two feet of snow. For 
more than an hour Mr. Kimball regaled the 
feasters with amusing stories, all of them with 
a lumber angle. 


Pat Himself Couldn’t Have Been More Jovial 


The banquet itself was the biggest frolic in 
the history of the Westchester association. If 
St. Patrick himself had been present he could 
not have created a more jovial atmosphere. 
Marching into the banquet hall with their green 
beavers set at rakish angles, the Westchester 
lumbermen and their guests gave evidence that 
they were present for a good time and for 
three hours thereafter song and story held full 
sway, 

_ There were twenty-seven tables, each seating 
eight persons, and there were ten at the long 
head-table, including the presidents and secre- 
taries of several kindred associations. With 
feasting done, Edward P. Hanyen of Tarry- 
town, president of the Westchester organiza- 
tion, made an address of welcome, his well 
chosen words ringing with a note of cordi- 
ality. He explained that the Westchester cele- 
bration is the great get-together of the year. 


Retailers Gather from All Sections 


These words by Mr. Hanyen recall that in 
the assemblage tonight were included a big 
sprinkling of members of the New York Lum- 


dividually benefited from this work to a much 
greater extent than its cost, and having started 
this work in 1919 and continued it annually since 
that time, every timber owning taxpayer is pos- 
sessed of a more complete and more accurate 
knowledge of his business, of the value of his prop- 
erty, and of his actual earnings, from year to 
year, a true knowledge of his costs, and that this 
information has enabled him to carry on his busi- 
ness more intelligently, to avoid unnecessary losses, 
and to ask and obtain a more reasonable price for 
his product. 


In conelusion Mr. Goodman said: 


While the majority sentiment of the advisory 
tax committee is that the valuations of the timber 
section for the industry at large have been fairly 
made, this opinion is not meant in any way to 
prejudice the case of the taxpayer with a real 
grievance on this account. Not always has the 
valuation engineer of a particular region been fully 
familiar with its conditions, not in every case has 
the personal equation measured up to the general 
principles and practice of the timber section as a 
whole. 

While. the advisory tax committee does not as- 
sume any judicial functions in respect to these 
individual and regional complaints as to valuation, 
my personal knowledge of many of these cases 
shows that what appears to be a discrepancy in 
valuation may be explained entirely by the dif- 
ferences in the density of the timber, the differences 
in the species mixture, the differences in the acces- 
sibility and logging chances, and the differences 
in the location with respect to market. On the 
other hand, instances have been brought to my 
attention which can not be accounted for by these 
considerations, and there is need of machinery 
within the timber section for the proper, un- 
prejudiced and fair consideration of these cases. 

I believe, however, that the men in the section, 
particularly the new chief of the section, Mr. 
Tanner, are thoroly conversant with these problems, 
and I understand that the necessary machinery to 
deal properly with them is being developed within 
the section. 


It is my belief that the work of the section has 
generally been done courageously and impartially, 
and in spite of individual and regional complaints, 
I still am of the opinion that the timber section 
is entitled to the confidence of the industry, and 
what I say of the timber section I can also say in 
more general terms of the general administration 
of the bureau of internal revenue. 


All taxpayers in our industry and in all indus- 
tries owe much to the integrity and fairness of the 
men who have developed to official responsibility 
in recent years. These men have come in contact 
with the great problems of industry, the burden 
on industry entailed by the heavy tax years, and 
are imbued with the great judicial reponsibility 
thrust upon them. The old plan of rating the 
auditor by the amount of additional tax he is able 
to assess has been done away with, and replaced 
by the present plan of rating the auditor by the 
amount and accuracy of his work. 

Consider, if you will, that it is the taxpayer’s 
attitude to account for as little tax as he honestly 
can, resolving all doubtful points in his own favor, 
consider the hardships and inequalities necessarily 
inherent in the law itself, consider the thousands 
of large taxpayers assessed many millions of 
dollars of additional tax, and consider also the 
comparatively few cases where dissatisfaction on 
the part of the taxpayer is with the administration 
of the law rather than with the law itself, and I 
believe we can conclude that on the whole, and 
in the vast majority of cases, our income tax laws 
have been fairly administered. 


Ernest Dolge reported for the waste pre- 
vention committee that no application for the 
prize offered was deemed worthy of award. 

Mr. Blodgett then asked for volunteers to 
attend the New York transportation meeting, 
and a committee will be named. He thanked 
the members for the confidence shown by his 
reélection to the presidency, and promised 
loyal service. 


The convention then adjourned. 


Lumbermen Feast and Frolic 


ber Trade Association, the Northeastern Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association, the Long Island 
Dealers’ Association and the New Jersey Lum- 
bermen’s Association. There were also repre- 
sentatives of the Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Connecticut and retailers from farther up in 
New England. Representatives of metropolitan 
wholesalers also were much in evidence. 


Officials Responsible for Success 


Letters of regret were read from Mr. Murphy, 
who is out of town, and Mr. Hamilton, who has 
not fully recovered from an attack of influenza, 
but both were represented by substitutes. 

The success of the banquet was due mainly 
to the officers and directors of the association. 
The officers, besides Mr. Hanyen, are James A. 
Floyd, Yonkers, vice president; Albert See, 
Pleasantville, and Tracy Cowen, New Rochelle, 
secretary. Directors are Frank M. Carpenter, 
New Rochelle; W. B. Hoffman, White Plains; 
Robert Haviland, Chappaqua; D. 8S. Crater, 
Mount Vernon; A. J. Ogden, Yonkers, and J. 
A. Mahlstedt, New Rochelle. The dinner com- 
mittee comprised James A. Floyd, chairman; 
Fred J. Sorries, A. J. Ogden, John F. Mahl- 
stedt, A. Palmer Brooks and William A. Cor- 
nell, 

WESTCHESTER CHATS 


Altho business was taboo at the big banquet 
of the Westchester lumbermen at the Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel, many of those present spoke enthu- 
siastically of prospects in interviews with the 
correspondent of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
There was not a single note of pessimism. Snow 
is still interfering with lumber movements in 
some localities, but is rapidly disappearing. An- 
other drawback has been inadequate railroad 
facilities, but most of the lumbermen feel that 
transportation will show much improvement 
with the advent of good weather. 

Epwarp P. HANYEN, of Tarrytown, president 
Westchester association, said business is just be- 
ginning to throw off its winter cloak and things 
indicate the best year he has ever experienced. 

JoHN F. MAHLSTEDT, vice president Mahlstedt 
Coal & Lumber Co., New Rochelle, said “There is 
a lot of business, but competition is very keen. I 
feel that things will soon clear up and that there 
will be plenty of business for all.” 


A. J. OGDEN, of the Wright Ogden Co., Yonkers, 
expects a “nice, big’ year all the way thru. Last 
year was a good one for the lumber industry. and 
February, considering the weather, was very favor- 
able.” 


W. B. HorrMan, of the R. Young Bros. Lumber 
Co., White Plains, said his firm had enjoyed a 
prosperous winter season. “Nineteen twenty-two 
was the biggest year we ever enjoyed in a business 
way and 1923 is bound to be bigger. Things will 
continue good until the end of the year. Building 
is going on at a very rapid rate, some of it con- 
tinuing thruout the winter in the face of all 
handicaps. 


TRACY COWEN, secretary of the Westchester as- 
sociation, is also connected with the Mt. Vernon 
Building Supply Co., New Rochelle. “Things are 
going fine,” he said. “Everybody is busy and all 
expect to be busy for the entire year.” 


J. A. FLoyp, of Yonkers, said, “We have six 
months of good business booked ahead. Everybody 
is all set for the best year in the history of our 
company.” 

A. P. Brooks, president of the Willson Adams 
Co., Mt. Vernon, says things are opening up, but 
are a little delayed on account of snow. ‘Business 
is sure to keep up well until fall,’”’ he added. 


FRANK M. CARPENTER, president New Rochelle 
Coal & Lumber Co., said, ‘“‘We are doing a vast 
amount of figuring, which indicates the next six 
months will be exceptionally good.” 


TRAN B. Baker, of the Edward Comstark Co. 
(Ine.), Rome, says business is good all over the 
State and he expects to see improvement as the 
year progresses. Mr. Baker said eastern spruce, 
of which the firm is a wholesaler, is holding its 
own and is as popular as ever. 


J. H. KIMBALL, of Higham, Mass., says there is 
still two feet of snow on the ground north of Bos- 
ton, but as soon as it disappears the retailers of 
lumber are going to have a fine spell of business. 
“Some of our dealers are out of something and lots 
of them are out of everything in the lumber line,” 
added Mr. Kimball. We are figuring on the biggest 
business ever, and much business has come in that 
can’t be attended to yet.” 


ALBERT SEE, treasurer of the Westchester asso- 
ciation, is secretary-treasurer of the Cornell Lum- 
ber Co., Pleasantville. ‘We are very busy,” he 
said. ‘We are extending our mills and at the same 
time doing more millwork than ever before.” 
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Powerful Wholesalers’ Association Arises From 


PirrspurGH, Pa., March 21.—The joint 
meetings of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association and the American 
Wholesale Lumber Association were opened 
this morning in the William Penn Hotel. 
With the conclusion of formal ratification of 
agreements already approved by the boards 
of directors the two associations will merge 
under the name of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, and the first 
formal meeting of the National-American will 
occur tomorrow morning. 

The American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, with President Ben 8. Woodhead presid- 
ing, finished up the matters of business that 
must be cared for and formally voted itself 
into the new merger. 

The National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association was called to order by President 
W. H. Schuette, who introduced City Solicitor 
Richard W. Martin as the representative of 
Mayor Magee. Mr. Martin welcomed the 
wholesalers. John T. Parson, president of 
the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, also added his word of greeting. 
The Pittsburgh organization is acting as host 
to the convention, and has done a world of 
work to make the historic meeting a success. 
Vice President C. A. Goodman responded for 
the visitors to these speeches of welcome. He 
stated that Pittsburgh had done much for the 
association and added that the association 
had also done much for Pittsburgh; since by 
this time a large part of the population of 
the city must be made up of ex-presidents, 
directors, other officials and their descend- 
ants. 

President Addresses Convention 

President W. H. Schuette in his annual ad- 
dress said: 

We have reached another milestone in our or- 
ganization pilgrimage, and it is with sincere pleas- 
ure that I bid you welcome, as members and guests, 
to the thirty-first annual meeting of this associa- 
tion. A goodly period of service this, from 1892 to 
1923, crowded with wholesome activity, rich in 
helpful accomplishment, old in ripened experience. 
When a year ago we thus gathered, the business 
sky was still somewhat overcast, and the unsatis- 
factory conditions that always accompany a period 
of deflation were very much in evidence; but by 
the grace of Him who rules the affairs of men, we 
stand today in the very midst of a period of good 
business that bids fair to continue for a long time. 
American business, with characteristic courage, 
has bound up its wounds and is moving on to 
higher attainments than any heretofore achieved. 


Finds Business Outlook Promising 


Never before, in the history of the country, have 
so many new homes been built as last year. In 
fact this applies to all kinds of construction, to 
the extent of $5,000,000,000, and the end is not 
yet, for the best authorities agree that this activity 
will continue for at least another year, and per- 
haps much longer, while business-generally is on 
the up grade and the whole outlook is most 
promising. As a result, we have had a busy year 
in our association work. Every available service 
has been called upon as never before. More of our 
members are coming to realize the real value of 
what we give, and as a result they are using the 
association with incredsing frequency, to their 
benefit and our satisfaction. This has naturally 
resulted in some increase in our expenditures, but 
in spite of that fact we have kept well within the 
budget, and our financial condition is good, as will 
later be shown by the treasurer’s report. 


Thanks Trustees, Officers and Committees 


President Schuette confined himself to a brief 
statement of the work accomplished by the 
board of trustees and the executive committee; 
by the bureau of information, directed by the 
board of managers under the chairmanship of 
A. L. Stone; by the traffic department, under 
the direction of W. S. Phippen, guided by the 
transportation committee, B. C. Currie, chair- 
man; by the membership committee, under the 
aggressive leadership of Chairman C. V. Me- 
Creight, and by the arbitration committee, 
headed by Chairman J. B. Montgomery. Mr. 
Schuette thanked the members of all the com- 


mittees for the faithful service rendered, and 
expressed His gratitude to all association mem- 
bers for their support and encouragement thru- 
out the year. He spoke also of the splendid 
services rendered by Secretary W. W. Schupner, 
ably assisted by L. N. Duggan. During the 
year some of the most valued members of the 
association had died, and President Schuette 
tendered to their loved ones and associates the 
heartfelt sympathy of the membership. 


Outstanding Developments of the Year 


In furthering the interests of the lumber in- 
dustry as a whole, and in protecting the place 
of the wholesaler within it, the association had 
codperated with other lumber organizations, and 
thru Councillor F. R. Babcock had maintained 
a close working agreement with the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, said Mr. Schu- 
ette. To two developments of importance to 
the lumber industry he referred as follows: 

One of the outstanding developments of the year 
is the movement toward lumber standardization, 
launched by Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover 
last May. We regard this matter of standardiza- 
tion as of the utmost importance and our com- 
mittee, under the able leadership of its chairman, 
Cc. V. McCreight, has been rendering every as- 
sistance possible toward its success. Our great 
regret in connection with the movement, thus far, 
has been that the hardwood branch of the industry 





W. H. SCHUETTE, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 


BEN S. WOODHEAD, 
Beaumont, Tex. ; 
Presidents of Two Organizations Which Merged 


is divided as to the method of procedure. We are 
firmly of the opinion that the best interests of all 
concerned demand that there should be only one 
standard for hardwood inspection, and that the 
National rules should be used as a basis for any 
revision that may be found necessary, and as our 
members are aware, we have voiced this opinion 
in no uncertain terms with the hope that ulti- 
mately its very reasonableness will cause it to 
prevail. 

Another movement of real importance, in which 
we have been asked to codperate, looks toward the 
development of building and loan associations thru- 
out the country. The value of these associations 
has been fully demonstrated in encouraging home 
building, and in so doing they render a real service, 
not only to the lumber industry but to the nation 
at large. 

Amalgamation of Wholesale Associations 


President Schuette concluded his address with 
a statement regarding the proposed merger of 
the National Wholesaler Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation and the American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, saying as follows: 

In conclusion I wish to briefly refer to the all 
important matter that is to claim our attention 
at this annual meeting. As is well known to all 
of us, for several years, the wholesale lumber in- 
dustry has been represented nationally by two 
associations—our own and the American Wholesale 
Lumber Association. Both have endeavored to 
serve their members faithfully and to promote the 
best interests of the industry as a whole, but the 
natural effect has been to divide the wholesaler into 


two camps. Everyone knows that a house divideg 
against itself can not stand—at least it can not 
stand for all it should, and would, stand for ig jt 
preserved a united front. That some remedy fo 
this situation should be sought has been in the 
minds of most of us for some time, but only ra 
cently has it taken concrete form. At the sugges 
tion of mutual friends, and with the approval of 
our boards of trustees, a conference was helg 
between President Woodhead, of the Americay 
Wholesale Lumber Association, and myself, whieh 
resulted in the appointment of merger Committees 
by each association, our own committee being mad 
up of: Horace F. Taylor, chairman; R. R, Sizer 
F. S. Underhill, M. E. Preisch. These committesy 
met and conferred from time to time—calling th 
two presidents into consultation at their final meg. 
ing. With such patience and wisdom, and yp. 
selfish devotion, did the committees give themselves 
to the task that an agreement was finally reached 
which has met the hearty approval of the board of 
directors of both associations, and they hay 
unanimously recommended to their respective 
bodies that a merger of the two associations be 
carried into effect. To that recommendation | add 
my own, after having carefully considered the 
matter in all its phases, and in the full belief that 
the best interests of our own association and theirs 
together with that of the wholesale lumber industry 
at large, lie in that direction. . 


Secretary Reviews Accomplishments 


Secretary Schupner, in presenting hi 
said that the time vanaeel for gle i. 
ing feature of the convention made it neces. 
sary for him to curtail, but that he felt im. 
pelled to record some of the outstanding a¢ 
complishments. He briefly referred to the 
effort of the wholesalers to promote construe. 
tive cooperation thru the American Lumber 
Congress, which now seemed inactive. The as. 
sociation aims, he asserted, to maintain within 
its ranks membership principles which would 
symbolize fairness and a high standard of trade 
ethics. It had given wide publicity to a state. 
ment regarding its purposes when certain state- 
ments reflecting upon the industry were being 
interpreted in a manner calculated to injure 
wholesalers, Altho the wholesaler was to have 
heen excluded from the standardization con. 
ference a committee, headed by C. V. McCreight, 
had participated actively with the result that 
the wholesaler is now welcomed and desired in 
this work. Because of certain comments, in 
connection with standardization, on elimination 
of the wholesaler, the association had secured 
from the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As 
sociation a clear-cut statement of its policy that 
was very pleasing. Anything that interferes 
with the righttul recognition of the functions 
of the wholesaler, said Mr. Schupner, injure 
the industry as a whole and the public also, 
and the association had been able to render to 
its members a conspicuous service in the above 
matters. 

Membership during the year had increased 
from 539 to 552, altho care is exercised that 
quality shall not be sacrificed for quantity. 
Altho overhead had diminished, further income 
must be provided if the association is to grow 
and assume its proper sphere of influence. The 
treasurer’s statement will review finances. 


Credit Department Valuable Feature 

Foremost among the direct privileges of mem- 
bership is the credit department, said Mr. 
Schupner. It is of utmost value and requires 
a large staff to keep it at top-notch efficiency. 
The codperation of members, in answering it 
quiries and in reporting voluntarily their trans: 
actions and observations, has been of great aid 
in attaining a high standard of service. Tele 
graph credit service is becoming more popular, 
being of great value when an immediate de 
cision is necessary. Advance credit information 
is given thru a weekly list. Of predominating 
influence as an adjunct to the credit bureau 
the information secured thru the collection de 
partment; collection experiences had been usé 
to guide. other members away from unsatisfae- 
tory or unprofitable accounts. The collection 
department is credited with worth while at 
tainments, having adjusted $513,980 in claims 
and earned fees of $9,837. L. N. Duggan, mal 
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F as increased the value of the services 
> ™ se by the department. 
r if t The association had issued ‘‘Lumber Legal 
dy for § Opinions, ’’ containing new data on many prob- 
in the F jms of common occurrence, which should prove 
nly re F of great help to members. 
sugges. An avenue for business had been opened last 
val ot For thru the formation of the manufacturers’ 
S held | ‘i olesalers’ sales service, and its possibilities 
erican for profit should be fully developed. 
— Most helpful service had been rendered by 
“yor the arbitration committee. Arbitration, said 
Sizer, | Mr, Schupner, is more desirable than litigation, 
mittees | for the facts are considered by lumbermen famil- 
ng the P jar with the practical side of the lumber busi- 
1 meet | oss, The committee ’s report will be presented 
nd wi | jy Mr. Montgomery. 
nselves The officers, trustees and committeemen have 
ached, | uglfishly devoted their time to increasing the 
~— o | sefulness and influence of the association, said 
Dectine ifr, Schupner. The actions of the trustees had 
ong be — always met with the endorsement of the mem- 
1 I adi — bership at large. President Schuette’s clear 
ed the — thinking and wise decisions had resulted in last- 
ef that F ing benefit to the organization. Mr. Schupner 
their, — ferred also to the achievements of Traffic 
dustry anager Phippen for the transportation bu- 
vat. He was gratified to report the unswerving 
ts loyalty of the entire office force. 
report, Activities of National Chamber 
pve In the absence of the treasurer, Henry 
i Cape, Secretary Schupner read the treasurer’s 
ng ac | report and also the report of the auditing 
to the committee. a ; 
nstrue. F, R. Babcock, in his report as national coun- 
umber | ‘lor of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
“he ag. f United States, referred briefly to a few of the 
withiy | ™te important activities of the various de- 
would | partments of the chamber, which included mem- 
f trade | bership, the new building, railroad and coal 
state. strikes, merchant marine, transportation, tax- 
state ‘tion, tariff, national obligation to World War 
- being veterans, par remittance for checks, committee 
injure | ™ education, commercial arbitration, conference 
o have |” limitation of armament, trade association, 
n con | 20d international chamber of commerce. Mr. 
treight Babeock stated that the eleventh annual meet- 
It that ing of the national chamber is scheduled for 
ired in | “ay 8 to 10 in New York Ctiy, with a meeting 
nts, in | ° the national councillors on May 7 to make 
Laation nominations, approve the program ete. The 
secured | ‘lamber is constantly broadening its field of ac- 
rs’ As | ‘ities, said Mr. Babcock, creating new depart- 
ey that ments and committees for the study and han- 
erferes | Ving of important subjects and developments 
netions that vitally affect commerce and industry di- 
injure | “lly, the need of which is so thoroly known 
‘cals, | “1 appreciated by all those who are familiar 
nder to | “th the alarming degree to which propaganda 
s above | 5 being carried on in behalf of class legislation 
and radicalism, 
creased Arbitration Committee’s Good Work 
2d that In presenting the report of the arbitration 
1antity. | committee, Chairman J. B. Montgomery stated 
income f that the cases adjudicated in dollars and cents 
o grow | islargely in excess of any year that the associa- 
e. The | tion has existed, as well as in the volume of 
8. ‘ases handled, without any complaints as to 
1re the service or decisions rendered. The inter- 
| ‘ssoclation arbitration has been used to a con- 
f - j ‘iderable extent and has been found satisfactory 
id Mr | under the present arrangements. The amalga- 
a te mation of the two associations will probably 
iclen¢y. | bring about a slight revision of the arbitration 
-.. ao p Tules as they now exist, said Mr. Montgomery, 
E bee /“hich will mean a further advance in the good 
—* work performed by this committee. 
jopulat, | Témms of Sale and Trade Ethics Report 
ate de Mr, Montgomery announced for the Pitts- 
rmation ¥ °urgh wholesalers that a theater party would 
inating | .* given this evening, followed by a supper 
reau 8 “ia at the William Penn. Tomorrow after- 
tion de- She 1 the Visiting ladies will be the guests of 
en used le Pittsburgh ladies. 
atisfac | Chairman F. S. Underhill, in reporting for 
Hlecties rele a of sale and trade ethics committee, 
hile at “~ that no problems have been submitted 
: — 0 it during the last year. In the interest of 
wn, 





proper business methods the committee sug- 
gested to the members that they should always 
impress upon their customers the proposition 
that when a contract is made for the purchase 
and sale of lumber in which terms are stated, 
that the terms of sale are just as much a part 
of the contract between the parties transacting 
the business as the price at which the material 
is sold. 

Secretary Schupner read the report of the 
committee on legislation, prepared by Chair- 
man J.I. Coulbourn. The committee has been 
giving attention to matters requiring a care- 
ful study of the income tax law and also the 
laws governing the matter of bankrupt es- 
tates. It is not yet ready to submit any defi- 
nite recommendations. 


Forestry Committee Reports 


H. F. Taylor presented the report of the 
committee on forestry. The great dispute in 
the matter of a forest policy, he stated, lies 
in the conflicting points of view of those sup- 
porting what they consider to be the public 
interest in preserving the forests and those 
supporting the rights that lie in ownership. 
Lumbermen recognize the fact that the public 
does have a real interest in the preservation 
of the forests. This interest is usually sup- 





W. W. SCHUPNER, NEW YORK CITY; 
Secretary 


ported, to be sure, on sentimental grounds. 
But the publie also has a very real interest in 
maintaining the rights of property. This as- 
sociation covers perhaps thirty States, so it 
is proper that it should confine its studies to 
national forest policy. The matter of a forest 
policy involves so many facts and rights and 
interests that an adequate digest is hard to 
make. So it is fortunate that the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States appointed 
a committee two years ago to study and re- 
port upon forest problems. The majority re- 
port has already been filed, and the minority 
report will be filed soon. The two reports 
will then be printed. The minority report, it 
is said, contains the arguments and viewpoint 
of the timber owner. So the committee has 
thought it wise to wait until this report is 
available before making any recommenda- 
tions. 

On invitation of the convention Prof. A. B. 
Recknagel, professor of forestry at Cornell 
University, made a brief report of a hearing 
at Albany before a legislative committee of 
arguments in regard to a pending bill vest- 
ing the right to restrict the cutting of tim- 
her in certain areas of the State in the hands 
of designated State authorities. This bill, so 
Mr. Reeknagel said, has resulted from the 
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efforts of well meaning men who know but 
little about the needs of the lumber industry 
but whose interests lie largely in recreational 
and aesthetic considerations. He mentioned 
this matter as a straw indicating the direc- 
tion of the wind and suggested that vigilance 
will be necessary if the lumber industry and 
the real interests of the public are not to be 
sacrificed to sentimental and misguided ef- 
forts. 

President Schuette then appointed the fol- 
lowing members of the resolutions committee: 
J. W. McClure, Memphis; Henry I. George, 
Buffalo; W. M. Weston, Boston. President 
Woodhead, at President Schuette’s request, 
named the following members of the same 
committee: A. L. Stone, Cleveland; J. G. 
Wallace, Minneapolis. 

C. V. MeCreight, chairman of the commit- 
tee on standardization, stated that his report 
would be printed; and as the time was getting 
late and the matter was so voluminous and 
detailed he would not attempt to make a 
verbal report to the convention. 


Transportation Bureau’s Accomplishments 


Traffic Manager W. 8. Phippen, in reporting 
on the work of his department, said: ‘‘ We have 
in several instances secured modifications of 
embargoes and have devoted a great deal of 
time to the compilation and distribution of em- 
bargo information. We have also been success- 
ful in obtaining a great many permits for 
members for shipments to embargoed points 
and have contested the position which a few of 
the roads have attempted to take, of restricting 
these permits to applications from the consum- 
ers. We have issued thirty-five bulletins to 
members on transportation subjects. Our 
special service to members has greatly exceeded 
any previous year. This service includes trac- 
ing, diverting cars, securing permits, quoting 
rates and routes, securing ears for loading, in- 
vestigating charges and, in general, relieving 
our members of their transportation difficulties. 
We have handled four hundred and eighteen 
freight claims aggregating $18,300.’’ 

Mr. Phippen declared that the worst obstacles 
to efficient transportation had heen passed, a 
recent survey of the railroad situation indicat- 
ing general betterment. Severe weather had re- 
sulted in embargoes which made it difficult for 
New England yards to secure lumber, but the 
conditions are improving. 

Mr. Phippen reviewed briefly the great 
many changes in rates, the trend of which had 
been downward. Hardwood rates were reduced 
in March, 1922; softwood rates from the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and the Southwest in May, 1922; 
the 10 percent reduction came in July, 1922; 
reductions on the New Haven and Maine Cen- 
tral roads were made in February and May, 
1922, and the cut of about 5 cents in thru rates 
from California te points on the Long Island 
became effective in March, 1923. 

Presentation by the railroads of bills for un- 
dercharges, long after shipments had been de- 
livered, had been a source of much annoyance 
and expense to members. In response to a cir- 
cular, they had expressed the opinion that the 
law should require the carriers to present such 
bills within a reasonable time after delivery of 
shipment, and the association was now dealing 
with this matter. 

The conditions under which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had authorized the rail- 
roads to grant refunds of penalty charges were 
stated by Mr. Phippen, who added that the 
traffic department was working on a number of 
claims for such refunds. He gave details of a 
shipment which had been refused by consignee 
and subsequently reshipped, the commission 
holding that it came within the definition of 
reshipment contained in the demurrage tariff 
and hence not subject to the penalty charge. 
The case is to be reopened, however, for further 
consideration. Another traffic matter to which 
Mr. Phippen drew attention was the common 
law rule as to carriers’ liability for loss and 
as recently given by the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission: ‘‘The general rule is that the 
measure of damages is the market value of 
goods at destination, plus interest on such value 
from the date when, in general course, the goods 
should have been delivered, less the unpaid 
transportation charges, if any.’’ 

Mr. Phippen, in conclusion, expressed his 
thanks to B. C. Currie, chairman, and other 
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members of the transportation committee for 
their generous help and support. 


Presentation to Retiring President 


Just before adjournment for luncheon, L. Ger. 
main, speaking for the American association, 
said that as doubtless everyone knew the Amer- 
ican had voted itself out of existence an hour 
before. But in the course of its life the asso- 
ciation and the individual members had learned 
to admire and love its president. He then 
called Ben 8. Woodhead to the platform and 
presented him a silver loving cup as a token of 
appreciation and affection from the members 
of the then dissolved American association. 

Mr. Woodhead was visibly affected, but vet- 
eran orator that he is he replied in a graceful 
speech of thanks. He stated his confidence that 
the new organization will be a great success. The 
meeting and the reports presented have shown 
evidence of unselfishness and of devotion to a 
larger end than personal interests. A man who 
makes his living out of a community or a craft 
owes something in return to that community 
or craft; and it must be in this spirit that the 
really big successes are made. In commenting 
on his own work Mr. Woodhead quoted Bret 
Harte: ‘‘He done his damnedest. Angels could 
do no more.’’ 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


At the beginning of the afternoon session 
the convention at once went into special meeting 
for the purpose of complying with legal require- 
ments connected with the projected merger 
of the two associations. H. F. Taylor, chairman 
of the committee on merger outlined briefly the 
events that led up to the appointment of the 
committee and the working out of the plan of 
consolidation. Then, with the assistance of 
Secretary Schupner, he read the printed report 
of the committee, which follows: 


Report of Joint Merger Committee 

Representing the: National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association: Horace F. Taylor, Buffalo, 
N. Y., chairman; R. R. Sizer, New York City; 
F. S. Underhill, Philadelphia, Pa.; M. E. Preisch, 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Representing the American Wholesale Lumber 
Association: G. M. Stevens, jr., New York City, 
chairman; Dwight Hinckley, Cincinnati, Ohie; 
Max Myers, Cleveland, Ohio; J. H. Burton, New 
York City. 

The presidents of both associations: W. H. 
Schuette and Ben S. Woodhead, respectively, meet- 
ing and concurring in the committee’s recommenda- 
tions. 





The report herewith submitted has been unani- 
mously endorsed by the managing boards of both 
associations. 

REPORT OF JOINT MERGER COMMITTEE 

Biltmore Hotel, New York, 
Friday, Jan. 19, 1923. 

A meeting of the joint committee composed of 
four members representing the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association and four members 
representing the American Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation and appointed for the purpose of con- 
sidering a merger of the membership of both or- 
ganizations as well as advising, as far as possible, 
the plans necessary to carry out such a merger, 
and having met in New York upon the date above 
named, all members of the committee being present 
as well as the presidents of the respective organi- 
zations, has set forth its conclusions as follows, 
which the representatives of each association un- 
dertake to recommend to their respective manag- 
ing boards for favorable consideration and appro- 
priate action. 

It is desirable by way of preface to make note 
of the fact that all representatives present have 
been controlled by a sincere desire to form one 
national wholesale organization for the good of 
the wholesale lumber branch of the industry. 

The joint committee recommends as follows: 


1. That the name “National-American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association” be adopted for a new 
association to be composed of the members of the 
present organizations above named. 


2. That the general headquarters of the new 
association be in New York City, with a branch 
office located in Chicago, credit information and 
collection bureau and present traffic department 
to be continued at the New York office and that the 
handling of arbitration matters, and, in so far as 
possible, western traffic matters, be conducted at 
the branch office at Chicago. 

3. That on the establishment of the new or- 
ganization, all members in good standing on that 
date of either of the two existing associations 
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shall be eligible to full membership and shall be- 
come ipso facto members of the new organization 
upon payment of the annual dues; that the result- 
ing membership be at once classified as follows: 
Manufacturers, manufacturing wholesalers, whole- 
salers as defined by the 60 percent rule, commis- 
sion men—commission men not having the right 
either to vote or hold office. That thereafter, 
accessions to membership be accepted from the 
several classes of the industry last named, only at 
such rate as will maintain, of the entire mem- 
bership, a percentage of not less than 60 percent 
of wholesalers, that is to say of members at 
least 60 percent of whose business in each case 
consists of the wholesale distribution of lumber. 
The wholesale distribution of lumber shall be con- 
strued to be the buying and selling of lumber in 
carload lots or greater quantities where the whole- 
pret ce = yaa title to the shipment and carries the 
credit risk, 


4. On the question of transit car shipments, 
that the proposed association commit itself to the 
support of transit car business, so called, but 
within what are recognized as ethical lines. 


5. The committee is of the opinion that it is 
desirable for the new organization to retain com- 
petent legal counsel at Washington for the purpose 
of keeping the association informed as to legisla- 
tion and departmental orders which might be con- 
trary to the interests of the wholesalers and to 
take such action as seems necessary to counteract 
that situation ; and that the firm of Davies & Jones 
shall be employed to represent the new organiza- 
tion at $6,000 a year for a term of at least four 
years from the date of the formation of the new 
organization. 

6. That a code of ethics be adopted and pro- 
mulgated by the new association, substantially in 
the same form as that now in use by the American 
Wholesale Lumber Association. 

7 That a full ge of arbitration be adopted 
to be based upon the following brief statement of 


——— 


principle, to wit: Any member who becomes jp. 
volved in a controversy in connection with or ari. 
ing from the purchase or sale of lumber or othe 
forest products either with another member of thi 
association or with a member of any other Tecog. 
nized lumber or trade association shall submj 
such controversy for arbitration upon request of 
this association with the following exceptions: 


(a) Disputes arising prior to the date of ap 
plication for es of the member inyolye4 
(but this exception shall not be construed to ey. 
clude disputes affecting members of the new aggp. 
ciation taken over upon its organization frop 
either of the two existing organizations), 


(b) Questions of inspection which shall not he 
subject to arbitration, but shall be decided by , 
regular inspector of some recognized inspectioy 
bureau. 

, (c) Disputes which have previously been apr}j. 
rated. 

The penalties in brief for refusal to arbitrat, 
shall be as follows: 

A member of this association refusing to art). 
trate on request of the association, or failing t 
abide by the result of an arbitration, shall hp 
dropped from membership. A nonmember refusing 
to arbitrate or failing to abide by the result of an 
arbitration may be denied the privileges of further 
arbitrations at the discretion of the executive con. 
mittee. 

8. The president of each association is re 
quested to appoint two members of a joint cop. 
mittee of four to draft in full a_code of ethics, 
a plan for arbitration and its conduct and bylaws 
to be submitted to the new association. 


9. That the general membership dues be fixed 
at $100 a year, and that the fee for use of the 
bureau of information at $75 a year; that if prac. 
ticable a percentage or graduated charge for arbj- 
tration be established where the sum in dispute 
involves or exceeds $100; that after a total men. 
bership of 750 has been secured that further ap. 
ar admitted be charged an initiation fee 
a) 





10. That provision be made for honorary men. 
bership to be extended in the discretion of the ag- 
sociation to persons of distinguished service to the 
industry or in the public interest. 


11. In order that both associations may be 
properly represented on the new board of directors 
and in order to facilitate progress in organization, 
we recommend that there be twenty-seven (27) 
directors, and that the first board be composed of 
the following men: 

For 1924—H. W. Blanchard, Boston, Mass; 
+ B® Gloor, St.. Louis, Mo.: CC. A. Goodman, 
Marinette, Wis.; G. L. Hume, Suffolk, Va.; W.E. 
Schuette, Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. L. Shepherd, Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; R. R. Sizer, New York, N. Y.; F, 
Burnaby, Chicago; H. F. Taylor, Buffalo, N. Y. 

For 1925—F. R. Babcock, Pittsburgh, Pa.; L, 
Germain, jr., Pittsburgh, Pa.; M. J. BE. Hob: " 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; G. F. Kerns, Chicago; Dan 
McLachlin, Arnprior, Ont.; C. A. Mauk, Toledo, 
Ohio; Frederick S. Palmer, San Francisco, Calif.; 
R. B. Rayner, Philadelphia, Pa.; Bert R. West, 
Spokane, Wash. 

For 1926—Dwight Hinckley, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
J. W. McClure, Memphis, Tenn.; A. C. Manbert, 
Toronto, Ont.; J. B. Montgomery, Pittsburgh, Pa; 





DWIGHT HINCKLEY, CINCINNATI, OHIO; 
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Max Myers, Cleveland, Ohio; G. M. Stevens, Jr. 
New York, N. Y.; F.. 8. Underhill, Philadelph F 
Pa.; J. G. Wallace, Minneapolis, Minn.; Ben » 
Woodhead, Beaumont, Tex. ? r 
12. The committee nominates the following Pe 
sons for the respective offices named : . 
President—W. H. Schuette, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
First vice president—Dwight Hinckley, 
nati, Ohio. adel: 
Second vice president—F. S. Underhill, Phila 
phia, Pa, , 
Treasurer—G. M. Stevens, jr., New York City. 
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13. It is understood that in the discretion of 
the managing oard of either of the existing or- 
ganizations. substitutions may be made in the dif- 
ferent nominations for the directorate, providing 
the proportion of wholesalers is not thereby re- 
duced. 

14, The committee recommends that W. W. 
Schupner be appointed secretary, with the further 
title of executive or directing manager and that 
R. A. Johnson be appointed assistant secretary. 


15. In order to preserve to the new association 
the services of men especially fitted to serve the 
association. that the bylaws contain a provision 
that not more than three directors of any one class 
shall succeed themselves in office more than once, 
yutil a period of one year shall have elapsed. 

16. At least thirty days before each annual 
meeting (Subsequent to the organization meeting) 
, pominating committee appointed by the president 
should present nominations of candidates to fill 
vacancies on the board of directors, and that a list 
of such candidates be mailed to all members thirty 
days before the date of the convention, providing, 


however, that this list may be added to on the 
recommendation of any three members. 
17. That the new association assume the pay- 


ment of Mr. Putman’s salary from April 1, 1923, 
to May 20, 1923, at the rate of $1,500 a month; 
and assume further, from and after April 1, 1923, 
two certain existing leases of the American Whole- 
sule Lumber Association for office space in Chi- 
cago, to wit: One lease expiring April 30, 1923, 
at $220 a month; one lease expiring April 30, 
1925, at $220 a month; and that the furniture and 
equipment in said offices become the property of 
the new organization. 

Merger Com 


Unanimously assented to by Joint 


mittee. 
At the close of the reading of the report Mr. 
Taylor moved its adoption, and the motion was 
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F. 8S. UNDERHILL, 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Director 
carried unanimously and without debate, amid 

prolonged applause. 


Business and Government 


At this point the routine of completing the 
merger was interrupted to allow Dr. J. T. Holds- 
worth, vice president of the Bank ot Pittsburgh, 
to address the convention on the subject, ‘‘ Busi- 
less and Government.’’ Dr. Holdsworth who is 
4 uationally famous authority on economics and 
fikance received the closest attention, and at 
the close of his address he was given a great 
ovation. He stated that as an onlooker he took 
the liberty of congratulating the audience upon 
the union being effected. The present is pre- 
‘minently a period of coéperation; a time when 
i must be the purpose of such agencies as this 
to think for the welfare of the entire public 
rather than for the special interest of any one 
group. Indeed it is a time when every man 
Who has an interest in his own welfare and that 
of his country must give serious thought to pub- 
lie questions. Thg immediate outlook is highly 
favorable, and with due care and thought and 
intelligence the present period of prosperity 
‘an be prolonged for an indefinite time. For 
the first time tor several years the industrial 
Plants of America are running at practically 
full capacity, and the man who is not getting 
Personal profit from this prosperity is failing 
‘o gear himself in. The power is present and 
available, It is a perfectly safe prediction that 
America will have some months of the best 
UsMess ever seen in the history of this organ- 





ization. The volume of retail business from 
Jan. 1 to March 15 was the largest for any 
similar period in the history of the United 
States. 

The mail-order business is showing a great 
recovery, antl this is particularly interesting 
because of the fact that mail-order trade is a 
rather accurate and sensitive indicator of the 
economie condition of the American farmer. 
The buying power of the farmer has been low 
for several years. Last year his economic con- 
dition as compared with other groups was un- 
favorable, but it is improving. However, it 
should be said that this improvement can not 
be traced to any of the so-called farm legisla- 
tion engineered by those groups pretending 
to speak for the farmer and to secure legislative 
relief for him. This favorable change has not 
come from the tariff laws nor from the credit 
laws passed for his relief. Farmers as a class 
never have suffered seriously for lack of access 
to stores of eredit. During the time of infla- 
tion the farmer gambled as wildly in land as 
merchants gambled in stocks of goods. He 
would now be infinitely better off if in those 
days he had been eut off from stores of credit. 
The improvement in farm conditions has come 
about thru readjustment of prices, and this 
readjustment has come about thru the operation 
of economic principles and not thru legislative 
action. 

The farmer is the country’s greatest customer. 
A buying farmer is a prospering farmer, and 
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when he prospers the remainder of the country 
prospers; and vice versa. It is of supreme in- 
terest to all business that the farmer be given 
an opportunity to help himself. 

The speaker discussed business cycles and 
the accuracy with which they can be predicted, 
and he ventured the assertion that present 
prosperity is real and has few shadows in its 
path. Never before has American banking 
been so sound. The Federal Reserve system 
proved a tremendous factor of safety in the 
recent deflation; and without it the country 
would have had the worst panie in its history. 

America may have good business indefi- 
nitely if it will pay the price in recognizing 
its responsibility to do sane business in a 
sane way. The United States has about four 
billion dollars in gold; practically half the 
world’s supply. America can not by itself 
maintain business sanity and business pros- 
perity. The rest of the world must come back 
to sanity. Every American has the gravest 
reasons for interest and anxiety about Franco- 
(jerman relations and the future of Russia. 


A Look Ahead 

In America, commodity prices are rising, 
notably the price of labor. Indeed, imports 
of goods into the United States are steadily 
increasing, despite the seemingly unfavorable 
conditions for such an occurrence, because the 
cost of American labor has risen to the point 
where foreign manufacturers can undersell 
American production. American shipping 





seems to be permanently destroyed. Within 
a year Germany will probably pass the United 
States as an ocean earrier. There is a proba- 
bility of labor disorders of one kind or an- 
other. There is a shortage of skilled and 
unskilled labor, and the immigration laws 
have shut off foreign supply. Labor unions 
are admirable and useful organizations under 
proper leadership, but much of this leader- 
ship is bad. Many leaders feel that they must 
keep matters stirred up in order to justify 
their large salaries. There is no such thing 
as a living wage in the sense of a fixed me- 
dium. Cost of living varies; and it is an 
unescapable fact that labor can not take more 
out of industry than it puts into industry. 
When it puts more in it can and should take 
more out. The demand for higher and higher 
wages regardless of the return given for wages 
simply forces all people into the vicious circle 
of a rising cost of living. 

Two things are of grave importance in their 
relation to the future prosperity of our coun- 
try. In the first place, business men should 
and must set their faces against a recurrence 
of business gambling. There is a possibility 
of a wave of speculation now, on the strength 
of rising commodity prices. If manufacturers 
sell only as they are prepared to produce, 
and if retailers buy only as they need goods, 
this virus of speculation can be eliminated. 
This must be done. 


The other matter is Europe. America is 
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profoundly concerned in the Ruhr. It is both 
too late and too early to intervene. Nine 
months ago resolute American leadership could 
have prevented the ills of the invasion. 
France found herself sunk under tax slavery 
for years to come, trying to restore her devas- 
tated territory. She found she was getting 
little or no reparation money. She feared 
that Germany was preparing for another pe- 
riod of military aggression. Despairing of 
collecting indemnities and failing of support 
in a defensive alliance with England and the 
United States, France determined to make it 
impossible for Germany again to devastate 
French territory by seizing and holding the 
coal and iron Germany needed and must have 
for a subsequent invasion. It is not difficult 
to understand and to sympathize with French 
feeling. It is too late now to prevent the 
invasion, and it is too early to make the next 
step, for the trend of events is not yet clear. 


Most of the world owes America money, and 
few countries will pay, except one. That is 
England. England will pay the last shilling. 
Her foreign trade upon which her life de- 
pends is being hampered by the disorder of 
Europe. Her tax burden has trebled. It is 
twice as high as that of the United States. 
But England will pay. In time America and 
England must together take the leadership of 
the world, because they have the resources 
both of material prosperity and of a sense of 
the terrific responsibility which leadership im- 
They must tell France to evacuate the 


poses. 
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Ruhr so that Germany can restore her eco- 
nomic production. They must guarantee 
France against further military attack. 

But in meeting the responsibilities of this 
leadership business men have a share; and 
that share consists of an understanding of the 
broad principles of economics which underlie 
business and society. They must set them- 
selves against irresponsible blocs that with 
ignorance and malice attempt a leadership 
that is beyond them. They must do their part 
in the securing of laws that are sanely con- 
structive. They must spread the knowledge 
of the great principles of economics that un- 
derlie the social structure. 

Following this address, the convention went 
thru the legal process of changing the asso- 
ciation name and of changing the bylaws to 
provide for twenty-seven directors. 


Retiring Secretary Makes Address 


L. R. Putman, who has been directing man- 
ager of the American Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation, then addressed the convention. He 
stated that the merger is an indication that 
‘“the world do move,’’ and he added that more 
lumber wholesalers were interested in this par- 
ticular meeting than in any other ever held. 
He outlined his own career as a retailer, as pub- 
licity director of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association and later as advertising 
manager of the Southern Pine Association, and 
finally as directing manager of the American 
association. He stated that his interest had 
always been in publicity work, because he be- 
lieved this was a great need of the lumber busi- 
ness. His work with wholesalers had brought 
him into contact with fine, intelligent men, the 
best salesmen in the world. The big task as 
he saw it when he went with the American asso- 
ciation was building up good will for the whole- 
saler. That association set compulsory arbi- 
tration as a mark to shoot at, and this proved 
a great service in establishing the wholesaler 
as a worthy element in the business fabric. 
Other things undertaken were standardization, 
proper use of the transit car, proper arrange- 
ments for inspection services and the like. 

The big manufacturers are better entrenched 
than ever before. There are fewer of them, 
they know their field better. There is a tend- 
ency toward a grouping of small mills for pur- 
poses of selling their products. There is also 
a tendency towards codperative buying. All 
this rather threatens the existence of the whole- 
saler; but the answer is a greater efficiency in 
serving customers. There is a need for greater 
and better publicity to sell the wholesaler to 
his trading public. Mr. Putman paid a tribute 
to the trade press, and he closed by telling the 
convention that by getting the members of the 
American Wholesale Lumber Association it was 
getting exactly what it needed; young, enthusi- 
astic, western blood. 

Following adjournment Ben Woodhead hur- 
ried down to see the loving cup given him this 
morning. That he is proud of it is saying it in 
a whisper. But Ben is a practical man and 
overflows with hospitality; and he eouldn’t think 
of having a loving cup around without some- 
thing in it which his friends could share. Some- 
one working in a mysterious way wrought a 
transformation; and the erstwhile empty vessel 
overflowed with good cheer, and Ben’s suite 
overflowed with eager friends. What the 
miraculous vintage was, no one seemed to know; 
but in pious gratitude each drank what was set 
before him, asking no questions for his stom- 
ach’s sake. The retiring president of the Amer- 
ican association is making a great impression 
at this meeting, and he doesn’t need miraculous 
loving cups to do it, either. 

The first day’s session will close with a thea- 
ter party at the Davis Theater, to be followed 
by a supper dance at the William Penn. The 
Pittsburgh wholesalers are hosts at these 
events. 

THURSDAY SESSION 
[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 


PITTSBURGH, PA., March 22.—At the final ses- 
sion of the newly formed National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association held this morn- 
ing, Franklin D. Jones was elected temporary 
chairman. After a brief speech in which he ex- 
pressed confidence that the merger was the 


beginning of a great career for the new asso- 
ciation, Chairman Jones called for the report 
of the committee on by-laws, arbitration pro- 
cedure and code of ethics. Chairman C, M. 


Stevens, jr., of this committee, reported that 


it had spent much thought and eare on its re- 
port and had had the advantage of advice of 
counsel. He stated the report was so long that 
time was hardly available to read all the by- 
laws adopted and asked the association to adopt 
them on the word and recommendation of the 
committee and association officials. This was 
done. 

The committee reported favorably on the prin- 
ciple of compulsory arbitration and submitted 
a procedure which it asked be made effective 
for temporary use and be referred to the arbi- 
tration committee. This was done. The con- 
vention also adopted a code of ethics and re- 
ferred it to the ethics committee. 


Elect Officers Named in Merger Report 


Hf. F. Taylor made a motion, which was ¢ar- 
ried, that the candidates named in the merger 
report for the new board of directors be elected. 
While the board of directors elects officers, it 
is customary for the association to indicate 
preference. On motion of Ben S. Woodhead, 
the convention declared for nominees indicated 
in the merger report. Each nominee then ad- 
dressed the convention, declaring faith in the 
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future and the conviction that wholesalers can 
and must convince the public of real service to 
be rendered by this branch of the business. 
Arbitration Expert Speaks 

The president called upon Fred Larkins as 
the man who had rendered distinguished serv- 
ice to wholesalers in establishing the principle 
of compulsory arbitration. Mr. Larkins stated 
he had spent many years in different branches 
of the lumber industry and considered three 
years with the wholesalers as most pleasant. 
He said that the lumber world is seeing real 
progress; that reforms used to be suggested 
by resolutions committees and unanimously 
adopted and then ignored. He stated that the 
American Wholesale Lumber Association made 
a real step by adopting the principle of com- 
pulsory arbitration and by devising practical 
machinery for putting it into effect. He also 
said that great successes are made by men who 
realize both their rights and responsibilities, and 
this the wholesalers have done and must do. 


Association Counsel Addresses Convention 


The president then called upon a number of 
visitors and introduced them to the convention. 
Joseph E. Davies, former chairman of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, and at present the asso- 
ciation’s counsel, made the final address of the 
convention, stating it was an eventful occasion 
and marked the successful accomplishment of 
a union that refiected the highest credit upon 
men who brought it about. He said that the 
new organization will be able to accomplish 


——— 


much greater things than could either or. bot) 
of the constituent bodies acting alone. He Ge. 
clared that business men seek for practical ye. 
sults and do not always consider underlyin 
conditions and principles but growing attack; 
upon the middleman have compelled  gu¢) 
thought. Mr. Davies stated that problems of 
distribution center on wholesaler and retaile 
and recent attacks have been directed agains 
both. The retailer performs a useful functioy 
in that he renders service at a cost less than 
other agencies must charge for rendering jt, 
He supports community projects. 

He stated that the wholesaler is also justify. 
ing his existence economically and that it js 
easy to criticise. Experimentation is interes. 
ing, but reckless social experimenting may he 
tremendously dangerous. He said that before 
the existing institution is destroyed, there should 
be proof that there are reasons for its destruc. 
tion and that the alleged remedy will not induc 
still greater evils. He further stated that 
isolated instances of inefficiency or unfairnesy 
of distributers have been held as proving the 
whole distributive system is inefficient and un. 
fair, and that clamor has been loud; that con- 
structive criticism is the way of progress but 
constructive criticism is based upon knowledge, 
He said that public opinion grows slowly, and 
if people have facts their judgment is sound 
and the wholesalers have a duty in seeing that 
the public has the facts. 

Mr. Davies also declared that legislation has 
been, and is being directed toward attempted 
lowering of the cost of distribution, that codp 
erative marketing has been encouraged and vari 
ous agencies have been ,freed from prohibitions 
of antitrust acts. There seems to be a ten 
dency to create governmental organizations to 
aid in marketing of certain commodities and to 
assist in financing certain kinds of distribution. 
These things aim at eliminating the middle 
man, 

Mr. Davies said that Edison has recently pro. 
posed a new currency system based, not upon 
gold, but upon a commodity basis and involr- 
ing an enormous charge upon the government for 
maintaining a system of operation. These things 
indicate tendencies of thought that touch mer- 
chandising closely and that business men must 
understand if they are to keep the public m 
formed of real facts. 

The speaker then outlined the functions of the 
wholesaler in maintaining an economical flow of 
lumber from producer to consumer, stating it is 
a service that must be performed. He asserted 
that the wholesaler was performing it at less 
social cost than any other agency could perform 
it, but there is still a greater purpose which the 
wholesaler is accomplishing. The basic prin 
ciple upon which the theory of our government 
has been established when translated into com 
mercial, business and industrial life, is that 
competition must be preserved 1f representative 
democracy is to endure. If competition is wiped 
out government control of industry must fol 
low. Government ownership and state socialism 
would follow government control. To avoid 
this altogether undesirable result it is necessary 
that the wholesaler be preserved in his part of 
the great scheme of distribution. 


Gist of Resolutions 


The resolutions committee expressed thanks 
to the hotel management, to the mutual fire in- 
surance companies, to merger committees, to the 
Pittsburgh wholesalers, to President Schuette, 
to the retiring treasurer, Henry Cape; forme? 
Presidents Burton and Woodhead, of the Amer 
ican association, and to Dr. J. T. Holdsworth 
for his address on ‘‘ Business and Government.” 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


At the directors’ meeting of the National 
American Wholesale Lumber Association, the 
officers recommended in the merger report wert 
elected. One important action taken was the 
decision to hold a semiannual meeting in Sep 
tember in Seattle, Wash. It was voted to dis 
continue the publication of the Wholesale Lum 
berman, the trade organ of the American whole 
sale association. Necessary steps were taken t? 
continue those services, such as traffic, legal and 
credit, that experience of both associations had 
proved were valuable. 
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March 24-31—“Own Your Home” Exposition, Coli- 
seum, Chicago. Annual. 


March 29—North Carolina Pine Association, Monti- 
cello Hotel, Norfolk, Va. Annual. 


April 4-6—National Association of Box Manufac- 
turers, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual, 


April 4-14—Better Homes Exposition, Cleveland, 
Ohio . 
April 6—Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association, 


Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa, An- 
nual. 


April 10-12—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Tex. Annual. 


April 16-17—Arkansas Association of Lumber Deal- 
ers, Hotel Barlow, Hope, Ark, Annual. 


April 18-19—Millwork Cost Bureau, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago. Annual. 


May 2-4—National Foreign Trade Council, New Or- 
leans, Annual. 


May 8-9—Appalachian Logging Congress, Sinton 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. Spring meeting. 


May 8-9—Associated Cooperage Industries of Amer- 


ica, Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 
May 10-11—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, 
Blackstone Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


June 18-15—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago, Annual. 


Appalachian Logging Congress 

BRAEMAR, TENN., March 19.—Official an- 
nouncement has been made by President L. D. 
Gasteiger, of the Appalachian Logging Con- 
gress, this city, that the spring meeting of 
the organization will be held at the Sinton 
Hotel, Cincinnati, on May 8 and 9. Plans are 
to hold four regular sessions, and while a pro- 
gram has not yet been prepared considerable 
time will be devoted to the question of logging 
and several papers will be presented by experts 
in their respective lines. The executive com- 
mittee of the association will meet at the hotel 
on the evening of May 7. 


(SAAB EBEABs 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute 


Official announcement is made by the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute, Chicago, that 
its first annual convention will be held in Chi- 
cago, at the Blackstone Hotel, on May 10 and 
ll. Plans are under way to make this one of 
the most important in the history of the indus- 
try. The intention is to have a number of 
prominent men on the speaking program, in- 
cluding the hardwood manufacturers, figures of 
national prominence in politics, Government and 
business, and authorities on general and techni- 
cal phases of the lumber industry. An invita- 
tion is extended every hardwood manufacturer, 
whether -a member of the institute or not, to 
attend this meeting. 


Illinois Directors Meet 


The first meeting of the board of directors 
of the Illinois Lumber Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, since the election last month, was held 
Tuesday, March 20, at the Chicago office, with 
a full attendance. G. S. Patterson, of Ma- 
rengo, was elected a director to take the place 
left vacant by the elevation of A. C. Gauen 
to the presidency. 

One of the matters discussed had to do with 
the financing of the building of homes, and 
the association has already started work 
along that line thru Secretary James F. 
Bryan. It is hoped to work out plans that 
will help solve this great problem. Another 
matter discussed had to do with the service 
the association is rendering in helping mem- 
bers and the Chambers of Commerce in the 
various cities organize building and loan asso- 
Cations, showing them how it can be done 
and helping along the way until they are 
operating successfully; also to put new life 
into those associations that have been in- 
active. Secretary Bryan made a special trip 
to Plano early in the week to help the Cham- 
ber of Commerce there get a building and 
loan association started and found its mem- 
€rs in a very receptive mood. 





The board of directors also authorized the 
establishment of a bulletin service to the 
membership, monthly at first, but more often 
if the general news and activities of the asso- 
ciation warrant it. The bulletin will tell 
briefly what is being done by the various re- 
gional associations and undoubtedly will be 
of benefit and aid to other districts. 

The board also decided that after its regu- 
lar meeting in April in Chicago, it will meet 
thereafter in various cities thruout the State. 
Plans were made also to put on an intensive 
membership campaign for one week, begin- 
ning May 21. 


Discuss Credits and Lien Bill 


New York, March 19.—A meeting of the 
South Brooklyn group, New York Lumber Trade 
Association, was held last week in the asso- 
ciation rooms. Russell T. Starr, chairman, led 
in a discussion of credits and economical meth- 
ods of handling lumber. Edward Dykes, of the 
Dykes Lumber Co., was one of the principal 
speakers. 

A meeting of the legislative committee of 
the association was held last Friday, with R. 8. 
White presiding. State Senator Mark W. Al- 
len, who is a lumber retailer of Staten Island, 
explained the terms of his lien bill. 

Dr. Samuel Record of Yale will talk before 
the Nylta Club next Friday night on ‘‘The 
Care of Trees.’’ 


Organize District No. 14 


DuLUTH, MINN., March 20.—Mons Mahlum, 
president of the Mahlum Lumber Co., of Brai- 
nerd, Minn., was elected head of the newly 
organized district No. 14 of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association at a convention of dis- 
trict lumbermen held at Brainerd last week. 
Representatives from twenty-five retail yards 
were present. The Brainerd district now in- 
cludes Crow Wing, Cass and Aitkin counties 
and a part of Morrison County. T. B. Brusse- 
gaard, of Brainerd, Neil Woodworth, of Little 
Falls, and Walter Knox, of Aitkin, were elected 
directors. 


Organize Salesmen’s Club 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., March 17.—The Lumber 
Salesmen’s Club of Los Angeles has been form- 
ally organized with a charter membership of 
fifty, and with a total membership that has 
already gone well over the 100-mark. E. D. 
Tennant, manager of the Los Angeles District 
Lumbermen’s Club, has been elected president 
of the salesmen’s organization; EK. M. Elliott 
was chosen vice president, and M. Curtze, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

At last Thursday ’s meeting at the Elite Cafe- 
teria reports were received from the two mem- 
bership teams appointed at the previous 
meeting. One of the teams brought in forty 
applicants, who were duly elected to member- 
ship. John Hamilton, of Hamilton Associates, 
who was the principal speaker, gave a very able 
address on salesmanship. 


Salt Lake Club Activities 


SaLtTt LAKE Criry, UtaH, March 17.—‘‘ The 
unity that now exists among the lumbermen 
should be continued and, in fact, broadened so 
that it will include every member in the in- 
dustry,’’ said A. C. Rees, manager of the As- 
sociated Industries of Utah at a luncheon meet- 
ing of the Salt Lake City Lumbermen’s Club 
at the Chamber of Commerce this week. Mr. 
Rees declared there is a movement on foot 
among the more radical class that has as its 
object the depriving of every owner of a busi- 
ness of his property. ‘‘For that reason, if for 
no other,’’ said the speaker, ‘‘ you should stand 
united.’?’ §. F. Norton, manager of the Rio 
Grande Lumber Co., who is leaving the city to 
take up his new position in Ogden, and C. 8. 
Robinson, the wholesale lumberman, who has 





just returned from a trip to the Northwest, also 
spoke. The gathering was presided over by 
William Service, of Morrison-Merrill & Co., 
president of the club. 


Mississippi Judge Addresses Club 

JACKSON, Miss., March 19.—The feature of 
the weekly meeting of the Jackson Lumber- 
men’s Club held last Thursday was a talk by 
Presiding Justice E. O. Sykes, of the Mississippi 
supreme court. He explained the workings of 
the supreme court and talked on general busi- 
ness conditions in the State. George W. Neal, 
prominent lumberman, of Corinth, Miss., was 
also a visitor, and stated he was moving to 
Grenada, Miss., where he was putting in a 
hardwood flooring plant. 


‘Pee aaeaeraaans 


Concatenations Scheduled 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 20.—Henry R. Isher- 
wood, secretary-treasurer of Hoo-Hoo said today 
that plans are well under way for concatena- 
tions to be held during April in the following 
cities: 

March 31, New York City; April 7, Beaumont, 
Tex.; April 10, Dallas, Tex.; April 10, Cairo, IM. ; 
April 13, St. Louis, Mo.; April 16, Hope, Ark. ; 
April 28, Lake Charles, La. ; Lufkin, Tex. ; Houston, 
Tex.; Waco, Tex.; San Antonio, Tex. ; Minneapolis, 
Minn.; San Francisco, Calif.; Hartford, Conn. ; 
Norfolk, Va.; Chicago; Miami, Fla.; Baltimore, 
Md.; San Diego, Calif. 

Definite dates will be announced shortly for 
all of the cities named. 


Plans for Beaumont Concatenation 


St. Louris, Mo., March 20.—The concatena- 
tion to be held in Beaumont, Tex., on April 7 
will be known as the Harvey D. Fletcher Con- 
eatenation, according to* word received today 
by Secretary-Treasurer Henry R. Isherwood. 
The late Mr. Fletcher was a most enthusiastic 
and loved member of the order, and he is to 
be thus honored on motion of W. A. Nichols, 
Gurdon of the Supreme Nine, made at the 
meeting of the Hoo-Hoo Club in Beaumont on 
Mareh 9. 


Activities of Lumber “‘Y’s”’ 


Interesting evidences of the good work being 
done by the Young Men’s Christian Association 
centers sponsored by lumber companies in the 
logging and lumber manufacturing district of 
the South are found in a statistical report cover- 
ing the activities of a recent month, from which 
the following ‘‘high lights’’ are gleaned. 

At Bogalusa, La., nearly 300 men employees 
of the Great Southern Lumber Co. attended a 
‘<Twenty-one Cent’’ banquet. One hundred 
seventy-five colored employees of the same com- 
pany attended a lecture on ‘‘Thrift.’’ The 
association at Bonami, La., sponsored by the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., reported a daily aver- 
age attendance of 275 men. At Warren, Ark., 
500 employees of the Southern Lumber Co. used 
the association reading room during the month. 
The Dlo (Miss.) association, sponsored by the 
Finkbine Lumber Co., reported sixty-four visits 
to the sick during the month. At Camp Hugh, 
Ala., the association fostered by the Kaul Lum- 
ber Co. reported seven religious meetings held 
with a total attendance of 290. At Kaulton, 
Ala., where the Kaul company also maintains 
an association, educational classes and talks 
were attended by 1,477, and three moving pic- 
ture entertainments were attended by 150. 

Besides the above special activities the regu- 
lar work of the association in the form of 
physical culture, recreational games, use of li- 
brary and reading rooms, supplying of bathing 
facilities etc. were carried on with good sup- 
port. PABBA AAEBAAAAAD 

AMERICAN PRODUCERS exported less iron and 
steel to Europe during 1922 than im any year 
since 1914, 
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South Dakotans Pledge Aid to Better Farm Conditions. 


Sioux Fauis, S. D., March 19.—A_ brighter 
period in the retail lumber business in South 
Dakota is in prospeet this season, according 
to predominating expressions heard at the 
annual convention of the South Dakota Re- 
tail J.umbermen’s Association, held here 
Wednesday and Thursday, March 14 and 15. 
The factors which, it was confidently assured 
the delegates, will bring this improvement 
about, are better prices for farm products, 
concentrated interest in dairying and other 
agricultural pursuits aside from the direct 
tilling of the soil, adequate transportation 
facilities and a generally better financial 
status of both dealers and customers in this 
State. About 125 dealers attended the con- 
vention. [A report of the first day’s session 
appeared on page 53 of the Mareh 17 issue.— 
EDITOR. | 

Probably the outstanding feature of the 
changes that will vitally benefit the lumber- 
men is the marked tendency this spring to- 
ward normaley on the farms. This point was 
particularly stressed in the annual speech of 
C. S. MeLaughlin, of Huron, 8. D., retiring 
president of the association. Mr. McLaugh- 
lin took occasion to advise the delegates to 
cooperate to the fullest extent with the farm- 
ers in their movements to better conditions. 

Following Mr. McLaughlin’s address, the 
delegates decided to act favorably upon his 
suggestion and instructed the board of direc- 
tors to do everything possible to aid farm con- 
ditions. 

Improved Railroad Conditions Forecast 


The assurance of improved railroad condi- 
tions and an explanation of the relation be- 
tween the transportation systems of the country 
and the lumber dealers were brought out in 
an address at the convention Thursday by 
H. EK. Byram, president of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway Co. He spoke at 
length of the mutual interests of the rail- 
roads and lumber dealers and expressed his 
pleasure at being able personally to extend his 
desire for coéperation with the dealers of 
South Dakota. 

‘‘The Milwaukee road has purchased as 
much as $5,000,000 worth of lumber including 
ties and timber in a single year,’’ Mr. Byram 
declared, ‘‘and the amount purchased by all 
roads must be a tremendous item. The lum- 
ber dealers and the public as a whole are 
interested in the railroad situation because 
they are affected by service, by rates and by 
the road’s net income.’’ 

Going into a detailed discussion of these 
items, Mr. Byram first went into the subject 
of service. Said he: 

The carriers loaded more cars in the last quarter 
of 1922 than in the same quarter of any previous 
year, and, with large purchases of new equipment 
available this year, are in a position to afford still 
better service in the future. 

Freight rates in 1922 averaged only 47 percent 
above 1916—comparing very favorably with other 
price levels—and are still moving downward, altho 
railroad expenses are about 85 percent higher in 
relation to service performed than they were in 
1916 and the roads can not afford to reduce wages, 
taxes or the price of the materials they buy. 

The net operating income of the Milwaukee road, 
like that of most other carriers, has not been 
sufficient the last three years to cover bond inter- 
est, so there has been no balance for dividends or 
for financing the purchases of new equipment and 
improved facilities. 

Therefore, while the roads have reduced their 
rates considerably, they are unable to enlarge their 
terminals, add side and double tracks, shops, ma- 
chinery and so forth, as well as other equipment 
needed to meet public demands. 

Mr. Byram went on to quote from an arti- 
ele, written by a well known lumberman, who 
said that the lumber that used to be obtained 
from the forests in the central West now 
largely comes from the Coast so that the cost 
of transportation, by reason of the greater 
distance hauled, is a large factor. 

Mr. Byram, in concluding his talk, made the 
plea that each industry accept its share of 
the responsibility for present prices and ex- 
plain the actual causes instead of placing the 
main burden upon the carriers. Such an atti- 
tude of individual responsibility would be a 


fitting rebuke to the die-hard Government 
ownership advocates who wish to nail the 
railroads’ hides on the Government fence, he 
asserted. 

Tells of Northwestern Association 

William H. Badeaux, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
secretary of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, spoke on the coneluding day of 
the convention. Ie gave the code of ethics 
of his organization and described its activi- 
ties, telling in what ways it was working for 
the benefit of the members. The speaker 
urged the dealers to make use of the facilities 
and service available to them thru the Min- 
neapolis office. 

Brimming over with optimism and good 
cheer was the speech of Rev. L. Wendell 
Nifield, pastor of the First Congregational 
Church of Sioux Falls, who addressed the 
dealers Thursday afternoon. He cited several 
examples of where optimism could help a 
lumber dealer and illustrated them in a 
graphie and convincing manner. 


Officers Elected 


The aunual business session of the organ- 
ization was held Thursday afternoon at which 











Cc. S. LAUGHLIN, 
Huron, S. D.; 
Retiring President 


J. W. HORNER, 
Sioux Falls, 8S. D.: 
Reélected Secretary 


time the following officers of the association 
were elected: 

President—James R. Jordan, Mitchell, S. D. 

Vice president—Frank Rector, Underwood, 8. D. 

Secretary—James W. Horner, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Directors—H. A. Wagner, Huron, 8S. D., and 
William Bergi, Yankton, 8S. D. 

Contrary to custom, few resolutions were 
adopted. The customary praise for Sioux 
Falls entertainment and other courtesies was 
made. In addition there was a resolution of 
sympathy and condolence to the surviving 
relatives of John W. Tuthill, of Sioux Falls, 
well known South Dakota lumber dealer, who 
died last year. The late Mr. Tuthill was a 
member of the organization for several years. 

Apart from the speeches and business ses- 
sion, several question box discussions were 
held. Various angles of the business were 
brought up and several problems given con- 
sideration. It was voted to hold next year’s 
convention in Sioux Falls, the exact dates to 
be determined later by the board of directors. 





Entertainment Features 


Wednesday night the dealers were taken 
to attend two theaters but the real ‘‘rip- 
snortin’ blowout’’ of the meeting came 
Thursday evening when the annual banquet 
was conducted in the Shriver-Johnson cafe. 
The Tri-State Association of Building Mate- 
rial Salesmen was the host at the event and 
that it did well was the unanimous opinion 
of the 150 or more persons who attended. 

A. H. Thornton, of Sioux Falls, was the 
toastmaster of the evening. After a splendid 


dinner had been served, he called on James R, 
Jordan, of Mitchell, S. D., new president of 
the association, for a speech. Next was a hu- 
morous talk by George Talbot, assistant man- 
aver of the Eantle Bros.-Fanforth Co. de- 
partment store of Sioux Falls. Mr. Talbot’s 
subjeet was ‘A Few Loose Knots.’’ 

Music was given prominence in the banquet 
program, The Shrine Sunshine Club of 
Sioux Falls, widely known in this territory, 
appeared in several numbers, ineluding a few 
specially arranged for the banquet. There 
also were vocal numbers by Miss Geneva Zim. 
mer and Mrs. A. B. Holgate presented several 
cello selections. 

Two vaudeville acts from a local theater 
were then staged, followed by three boxing 
bouts, arranged under the direstion of John 
I.vnn, of Sioux City, Iowa. 


Idaho Forestry Associations Elect 


SpoKANE, WaASsH., March 17.—The four tim- 
ber protective associations of northern Idaho 
and the North Idaho Forestry Association 
elected officers the first of the week for the en- 
suing year. Almost without exception, last 
year’s officers were reélected. Informal discus- 
sion of the coming season’s work developed a 
generally optimistic outlook for a season freer 
from disastrous fires than the last few years 
because of the larger amounts of snow in the 
woods and mountains. 

The meeting of the Potlatch-Clearwater and 
Pend Oreille Timber Protective associations 
were held on Monday. The Coeur d’Alene asso- 
ciation held its meeting on Tuesday preceding 
the meeting of the North Idaho Forestry Asso- 
ciation. The officers elected by the various 
organizations are as follows: 


Potlatch Timber Protective Association 
President—-A. W. Laird, general manager, Pot- 
latch Lumber Co., Potlatch, Idaho. 
Vice president—Ben E. Bush, State land agent. 
Secretary-treasurer—W. D. Humiston, assistant 


general manager, Potlatch Lumber Co., Potlatch, 
Idaho. 


Directors—A. W. Laird, Ben E. Bush, G. A. 
Rubedew, Rubedew Lumber Co., Post Falls, Idaho; 


‘ 


C. B. Sanderson, Milwaukee Land Co., and T. J. 
Humbird, Humbird Lumber Co., Spokane. 

Pend Oreille Timber Protective Association 

President—B. H. Hornby, Dover, Idaho. 

Vice president—Ben E. Bush. 

Secretary-treasurer—T. L. Greer, land repre 
sentative, Humbird Lumber Co., Sandpoint, Idaho; 

Directors—Mr. Hornby, Mr. Bush, E. W. Harris, 
Dalkena Lumber Co., Dalkena, Wash.; Charles 
Olson, Diamond Match Co., Spokane, Wash., and 
John A. Humbird, Humbird Lumber Co., Sandpoint, 
Idaho. 

Clearwater Timber Protective Association 

President—T. J. Humbird. 

Vice president—Ben E. Bush. 

Secretary-treasurer—Theodore Fohl, fire warden 
of the association. 

Directors—Mr. Humbird, Mr. Bush, Mr. Rube 
dew, Mr. Sanderson and Mr. Laird. 

Coeur d’Alene Timber Protective Association 

President—J. P. McGoldrick, McGoldrick Lum- 
ber Co., Spokane, Wash. 

Vice president—Ben E. Bush. 

Secretary-treasurer—Huntington Taylor, Ed 
ward Rutledge Timber Co., Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 

Directors—Mr. McGoldrick, Mr. Bush, C. ™M. 
Crego, Spokane; W. S. Rosenberry, Coeur d'Alene, 
and Sig Hofslund, Coeur d’Alene. 

North Idaho Forestry Association 

President—A. W. Laird. 

Vice president—J. P. McGoldrick. 

Secretary-treasurer—W. D. Humiston. 

Directors—Mr. Laird, Mr. McGoldrick, Sig Hof* 
lund, Huntington Taylor, T. J. Humbird, G. A 
Rubedew and C. B. Sanderson. 





Final details of an argreement whereby the 
Coeur d’Alene Timber Protective Association 
will share in the intensive air patrol feature 
which the Potlatch association announced last 
month as a part of its summer protective pro 
gram, were worked out Tuesday between W. D. 
Humiston, for the Potlatch ‘association, and 
C. L. Billings, assistant secretary of the Coeur 
d’Alene association. 
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An Idea of Coast Fir Situation 


EvERETT, WASH., March 17.—One of the best 
known sales managers on the Pacific coast 
reluctantly turned down an attractive order the 
other day. Into his office walked the buyer for 
an eastern concern. 

‘‘Would you mind telling me your idea of 
the wholesale market for mixed cars?’’ asked 
the visitor. 

‘‘Not at all,’’ answered the sales manager; 
and then he stated these figures, all above list: 
All No. 2 and better uppers, $14; No. 3, $11; 
14-foot and shorter dimension, $3; 16-, 18- and 


was ready for operation in less than thirty days 
after the fire; the second, an uptodate two band 
mill just completed with a capacity of 300,000 
feet a day. The construction of the small mill 
enabled the company to provide accommodations 
and boarding places for 400 men. This crew 
was organized about six weeks after the fire 
and in four and a half months built a complete 
sawmill plant, a good sized lumber yard, a 52- 
room dormitory, a modern dining room capable 
of seating 200 people, a fine store, a commodious 
amusement hall with stage, projection room and 
dance floor, a fair sized office and over thirty 
dwellings. 
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One of the most interesting relics of pioneer days in the middle West still extant is the famous old 


Newcome tavern at Dayton, Ohio, the first hotel in the State. 


Recently the people of the State 


became excited over the rumor that it was to be torn down to make room for a modern struc- 
ture but this has been disproved and admirers of this national landmark will be pleased to 


hear that there is no prospect of its destruction at present. 


The building was erected in 1790 


and was formerly a kind of roadhouse in the wilderness altho now in the heart of the business 


section of Dayton. 


The original furnishings are still intact. 





20-foot, $4; all 22-foot and longer, $5; boards 
and shiplap, $3; plank and squares, $2; long 
timbers, $1; finish, casing and base, $20. 

‘‘Fine; you win,’’ exclaimed the visitor, dra- 
matically tossing a book full of orders to the 
center of the table. It contained a hundred 
carloads. 

‘‘Wait a minute,’’ shouted the sales manager. 
‘I’m sorry; we’re sold up. I can’t take even 
acarload. You asked for my idea, and I gave 
it, but I didn’t quote. ’’ 

The sales manager: then explained that he 
had turned down more than three hundred car- 
loads of similar business. He stated that the 
fir mills were up against a condition over which 
they had no control; but he realized that some 
day the scene would shift, and he did not want 
anyone to get the idea that he himself was 
chesty. Even tho the business was bigger than 
he could handle, he did not approve of a high 
and mighty attitude toward the buyer, for some 
day he wanted to be able to ask, ‘‘ What have 
you on your desk?’’ 


Rebuilds Burned Plant in Record Time 


MapEra, CaLiF., March 17.—Rebuilding of 
the sawmill of the Madera Sugar Pine Co., 
which was destroyed by fire six months ago, 
has made such rapid progress as to enable the 
company to resume the manufacture of lumber. 
n connection with the construction work it was 
necessary to ship from the East over 4,000,000 
pounds of machinery and supplies which, on ar- 
rival, had to be transported to Sugar Pine by 
truck over muddy roads sixty miles into the 
mountains. One of the interesting features of 
the rebuilding program was the decision of the 

adera company to erect two sawmills, the 
rst a single band for cutting construction mate- 
Mal with a daily capacity of 100,000 feet, which 


Table Shows Coast Rates Per Sel 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 17.—Harry I. Worth, 
president of the Worth Lumber Co., has just 
received a request from the graduate school of 
business administration, Harvard University, 
for a copy of the freight table on west Coast 
Jumber which Mr. Worth compiled and copy- 
righted some time ago. The copy, which has 
gone forward, is wanted for the library of the 
university. A reproduction of the freight table 
appears below: 


Testify in Fir Export Case 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 17.—Taking of testi- 
mony in the inquiry of the Federal Trade 
Commission into the organization and operation 
of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. 
was resumed here Wednesday with the examina- 
tion of witnesses for the respondent company, 
and occupied all of Thursday and Friday. The 
hearing was conducted before W. W. Sheppard, 
examiner, the Federal Trade Commission being 
represented by Henry Ward Beer, and the 
respondent by Louis Titus and J. Barrett Carter. 
The most important witnesses were Maj. Everett 
G. Griggs, of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co., and J. H. Bloedel, of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills. Both witnesses answered ques- 
tions frankly and openly, showing perfect will- 
ingness to state the facts within their knowledge. 

Both Maj. Griggs and Mr. Bloedel unreserv- 
edly pointed out the benefits of intelligent mark- 
eting of Douglas fir lumber in the foreign field, 
as a direct result of the organization of the 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. The 
fact that a representative of the bureau of 
foreign and domestic commerce was present at 
the organization meeting was brought out, to- 
gether with the statement that in his judgment 
such an organization was legal and necessary ; 
but the foregoing statement was written into 
the record only after counsel for the Federal 
Trade Commission had opposed it on the ground 
that such testimony was ‘‘rankest heresay,’’ 
and that the proper way to bring out the fact 
was thru the examination of the representative 
himself. Another point was clearly and con- 
cisely stated, and was repeatedly asserted by 
counsel for the commission-——namely, that export 
business proper is ¢.i.f. business and that f.a.s. 
business is domestic; in other words, the 
commission, thru its attorney, seems to take the 
ground that a sale of lumber to a broker for 
foreign delivery is ‘‘ domestic business,’’ within 
the meaning of the Webb-Pomerene act; there- 
fore, that sales by the Douglas Fir Exploita- 
tion & Export Co. are sales in the domestic 
trade. 

In his testimony J. H. Bloedel brought out 
clearly the reasons why the Douglas Fir Exploit- 
ation & Export Co. determined to handle f.a.s. 


business in place of c¢.i.f. business. He said 
in part: 
May I explain that in the beginning of the 


conception of the reorganization of the export com- 
pany in 1916, it had been our idea to go into the 
¢.if. business but it was found that it would take 
so much capital that we would have to put in 
organizations competing with the exporters who 
were already in the business, that we would have 
to engage in not only lumber, but shipping and 
merchandising in foreign countries, with which 
we were not familiar; and we concluded not to go 
into that end of the business; that, within itself, 
shipping and exporting was a separate line of busi- 
ness and that as manufacturers and shippers we 
were not familiar with it nor had we the means 
to raise the money to go into that business. 





FREIGHT TABLE ON WEST COAST LUMBER 
Giving freight on various items to principal eastern points to be added to mill prices for delivered 
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For rates not shown, use association weights as given. 














(Subject to change at any time) F) i : 
: ; Bo o 3.2 
he} Q > ee aD =o 
. Pe x: wD bh =f wn Zz Ags 
PRINCIPAL DESTINATIONS as o 8 £ See = 3 : -35 
=6 a a Ale } Seco gf w#S8E 
(Figure same freight for other = 3 - oo Te a e gw by mt 
ms E a Hen 45S bd 8 a on F 
points taking samé rate.) 8 we Dy 2 23 2s - 8 228 pa, 
a0 a) > & a i oO. in an Pies) >@ a 
25 = 8 2 saee Ss gst Fes 
West Coast Standard Sizes am | ORS a 3 g&3 62s = Aa ca zSe 
Fir freight rates Oct. 1, 1922.... 45¢ 47%e 5le 54c¢ 62%c T2e 83e 85e 88% 90c 
Assn. 
ITEMS— Wt. Frght 
a acd aired cxatn, craw o ees 500 $2.25 $2.40 $2.55 $2.70 $3.15 $3.60 $4.15 $4.25 $445 $4.50 
Spruce bevel siding...... 800 3.50 3.75 4.00 4.25 5.00 5.75 6.75 6.75 7.00 7.25 
S684 fir cetling....6 <6. 1400 6.25 6.75 7.25 7.50 8.75 10.00 11.50 12.00 12.50 12.50 
5x6 fir drop siding..... 1600 7.25 7.50 825 8.75 10.00 11.50 13.25 13.50 14.25 14.50 
1x4 and 1x6 fir fig., clg., 
drp. sdg., 1” spruce fin. 2000 9.00 9.50 10.25 10.75 12.50 14.50 16.50 17.00 17.75 18.00 
3% Or TAGUINE: icc ceca 2200 10.00 10.50 11.25 12.00 13.75 15.75 18.25 18.75 19.50 19.75 
Silo staves, fir brds., S1S 
or shlp., 1” fir fin. S2S 2500 11.25 12.00 12.75 3.50 15.75 18.00 20.75 21.25 22.25 22.50 
2x4, 2x6, 2x8 SIS&E.... 2600 11.75 12.25 13.25 14.00 16.25 18.75 21.50 22.00 23.00 23.50 
2x10 and 2x12 SIS&E, 2” 
fir fin. S28 v.g. fir stpg. 2700 12.25 12.75 13.75 14.50 17.00 19.50 22.50 23.00 24.00 24.25 
2x14 to 2x20 SIS&E, 3x3 
to 4x6 SIS&E........ 2800 12.50 13.25 14.25 15.00 17.50 20.25 23.25 23.75 24.75 25.25 
3x8 and 4x8 SIS&E..... 2900 13.00 13.75 14.75 15.75 18.25 21.00 24.00 24.75 25.75 26.00 
3x10 to 4x12 SIS&E, 6x6 
and larger timbers sfd. 3000 18.50 14.25 15.25 16.25 18.75 21.50 25.00 25.50 26.50 27.00 
Rgh. green com. fir brds., 
dim. plank timbers, rgh. 3300 14.75 15.75 16.75 17.75 20.75 23.75 27.50 28.00 29.25 29.75 
Rough green clear fir.... 3500 15.75 16.75 17.75 19.00 22.00 25.25 29.00 29.75 31.00 31.50 
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Lumber Movement for Ten Weeks* 





uction Shipments Orders 

CR a 
. — 663,314,192 623, 9 
ee eeetennrer ae eee hier peeenee eee yi Ts 827,344 81,125,760 67,742,550 80,667,792 65,366,725 
Total i taeatendldintak. seks coewacnueslerataneeeneen On 762,544,198 735,141,536 851,402,814 650,365,781 946,865,082 677,505,014 
t Lumbe on’ ssocic 83,526,477 930,303,849 616,263,008 978,193,333 592,995,714 
oo s Association....... cqaeeenmntey lor Beara itis 7: 125°076'612 76°213°927 99'360138 BT 127 bat 
Total Medi gaioe ved ho ao ated anna aalawkahen eae 878,783,386 764,116,920  1,055,380,461 692,476,935 1,078,053,471 660,723'395 
hen ities iaiiliiaaaiiees el 6,548,000 215,278,000 156,468,000 217,325,000 169,075,000 
we i. veRstranmepnnileacsdianinaiae EER MNES: 731'657 000 10°360,000 30°305'000 17,495,000 25,825,000 15,950,000 
Total akaepie ies KcnnhenhdeReeiuieanes 6 ccenshane 133,772,000 87,408,000 245,583,000 173,963,000 243,150,000 185,025,000 
White & § jugar Pine Bi: ; ’ Ass 758,000 60,188,000 29,700,000 132,431,000 56,453,000 
Concent White & Sugar Pine repeats een ee ee 11 20°000 4'113'000 33 575,000 3’403'000 Het ye+ 
Total ATL PEERS GRRE RIED NY PE ERIN FEET Fe 27,411,000 18,908,000 64,301,000 33,275,000 135,834,000 60,517,000 
‘Rew rood Associatt 53,036,000 79,526,000 52,816,000 103,732,000 62,806,000 
mage om {pipe tae tamntenta es 5 asda Vineet nue e377 000 OF oes 000 9,046,000 5,967,000 9,438,000 6.744.000 
ce ee ee et 73,817,000 59,660,000 88,572,000 58,783,000 113,170,000 69,550,000 
Dine As 4,803 79,954,990 57,556,932 80,917,147 65,082,499 
a. Assoc ee at te cee ene ees ener ee eaase7a TR a8'810 6,250,600 7,780,260 4,592,381 8/189-150 
Total id aaa eatcadatmatediamedawadintehain ait 78,491,012 80,743,613 86,205,590 65,337,192 85,509,528 TE271 649 
Jemlo ok & Hi ‘ ers’ Ass 5,548,000 20,174,000 16,270,000 21,672,000 16,851,000 

a: ST Emr: 19595,9'000 2,377,000 1,166,000 2'138,000 "310,000 
Total Lik ReacatatalSsarahltse ict se aceanaie ele gli aovh nk kos aie nieated 22,901,000 16,407,000 22,551,000 17,436,000 23,810,000 17,661,000 
forthern Pine M: anufac ;’ sociati 71,898,700 No report 65,382,000 No report 
en eRe: j§ mm mee 6a. Separt 7'597'000 No report 
NE eis ase eats pe oe aia fx cn unas uate statin 71,762,300 .........:- 80,596,500 ........... 72,979,000... . ea ae, 
Softwood totals, cut, shipments and orders: bs mn 500. 001.00 
caus nats cane cpanien coacacnededeanids 233,721,427 179,779,597 266,991,772 179,939,737 233,521,311 851,556 

For ton eee Se Stern pe tnewater See tre eee ites 2,049'481'896 1,762,385,069  2,494,592,365 1,691,636,908  2,699,371,081 —1,744,253,058 

Hardwoods: 0.200.000 

q k Hdwd. Mnfrs’. sam 10 weeks.. ey oer ei, | Ma Soe F “| MCs ore 

facecn Hawa, Metre’ BOR IDM, LORS 6 o's 015.0050 16,122,000 13,806,000 15,229,000 U2 7S4 000 | ke ee emeeees Not reported 


*The 1922 figures begin with the week ended Jan. 7. The 1923 figures are for the corresponding period, beginning with the week ended Jan. 6, 
Compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 





Records of Direct Sales of Douglas Fir 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 17.—Direct sales of Douglas fir, March 1 to 10, inclusive: 


No. “Feet Ne 

flooring, 1x.- oO. ‘ee oO. 

No’! neon ' head acanwewek 11 90,000 4 

No. 2 SSH bEDS SH nO RaSh Sem soOeAT 55 256,000 7 

RGM ion sic scroinenaiiim manic, aoa bind 28 268,000 7 
S. g. flooring— 

4” No. 2 and better .......... 39 276,000 11 
ODE) ahassauneass+ «5504056 10 62,000 5 

6” No. 2 and better .......... 16 63,000 4 
No. 3 Sine 'o erin e919 ee 29,000 6 
Ceiling, 5x4” — 

No. 2 and better ....... ee 286,000 7 

No. 3 Peaegeeatee) ae 177,000 8 
Drop siding, “‘Ix6”- 

No. 2 and better .....,...... 70 382,000 7 

DE. DD. Wes e0s 6a'sig's 4 i0.0:9-9' ond 58,00 SD 232,000 7 





Prices -————__ —Sales—— . Prices 
Spread No. 1 SiS— No. Feet No. High Low Spread 
sa8"00 $55.00 83.00 oe 99 1,610,000 7 $23.50 $19.00  $ 4.50 
57.00 51.00 6.00 _aeatinenioneennmiaigns 29 "201,000 6 25.00 20.00 5.00 
46.00 41.50 4.50 Dimension, No. 1 S&E— 
” , e i 0 
on aa | | o et BIE conn csv cicenteneucas 121 644,000 6 23.50 18.50.00 
+4 eee 95 233,000 5 r 
40.00 36.00 4. ee 72 179,000 5 25.50 21.50 4.00 
47.00 = 44.00 = 3.00 PERRIS: 52 «141,000 6 «25.50 += 21.50 4.00 
45.00 36.00 = 9.00 de | mem 2 159.000 4-37.60 28.50 4.00 
44.00 37.00 7.00 Be roars nate ain GA SIA Svar 14 56,000 4 . . 
37.50 30.50 7.00 Lath— 
ere 21 544,000 6 6.30 5.00 1.30 
47.00 41.00 6.00 | eld ae Aelaae R AAN 1 100000 1 47.20 7.20 .... 
43.50 37.50 6.00 Pe 2 40,000 2 655 5.75 % 





The West Coast Review 


SEATTLE, WaASsH., March 17.—For the week 
ended March 10, 138 mills reported as follows 
to the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: 


Feet 
Production ...107,807,674 14% above normal 
Shipments ...125,076,612 25% above orders 
COPBOTS. occoecs 99,860,138 7% below production 


New Business— 


Water Delivery-— Feet Feet 
OT 2 | ll re 26,177,826 
SERERICE, Secaiesswsigaskaxsece 16,995,500 


Total water (43% of total).......... 43,173,326 





REOEE, MGM MAND oo aso.0 cso 0:6 0:56,60 6-3-0 Sse 52,320,000 
Local auto truck delivery............. 4,366,812 
99,860,138 
Shipments— 
Water Delivery Feet Feet 
a 39,720,959- 
MORON, oie ain .s niet o-v.06 05.0000: 11,448,841 
Total water (41% of total). wih oeNors oreo 51,169,800 
CA | Ec) 69,540,000 
Local auto truck..........cccceccecves 4,366,812 
125,076,612 


Unfilled Orders— 


Domestic cargo 
rt 


re sca ah dau 6 a6 ta gra 161,502,753 feet 
Expo 


Te er ree ee 87,862,868 feet 
10,767 cars 





Southern Pine Barometer 


NEw ORLEANS, La., March 19.—For the week 
ended March 9, Friday, one hundred thirty-five 
mills report as follows to the Southern Pine 
Association : 


Percent Percent 
of pro- of ship- 


{Cars Feet duction ments 
Production bie cla ' (ii a ae 
Shipments ... 3,720 B1,120,000, 20079  .niccs 
rders— 
Received .. 3,699 80,667,792 01.22 99.44 
On hand... .21,303 464, 575, | en 





*Orders on hand showed a decrease of 10 per- 
aes during the week. 
As a basis for carload, the average load shipped 
in January, 21,808 feet, is used. 





National Analysis 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 19.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association issues the 
following analysis of figures appearing at the 
top of this page. Shipments and orders are 
shown below as percentages of production: 


During During 10 
Week Ended Wks. Ended 
March 10 March 10 


No. of Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 


Association— mills ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine ...... 135 102 101 2 
West Copat. ..ccisc 138 116 93 120 123 
Western Pines ...... 45 140 =119 184 182 
California Pines ... 6 482 357 235 86496 


California Redwood. 14 102 106 120 153 
No. Carolina Pine... 28 115 84 110 =109 
Nor. Hemlock and 

le re 18 87 80 89 91 
Northern Pine ...... 9 1234 107 112 =102 


393 114 «99 «4121 «131 


California Redwood Data 


San Francisco, Cauir., March 17.—The Cal- 
ifornia Redwood Association reports for the 
week ended March 10: 








Member mills reported Entire 
Percent industry 
No. of of pro- (estimated) 
mills Feet duction Feet 
Production ... 15 9,417,000 100 12,200,000 
Shipments ... 15 9,588,000 102 12,500,000 
Orders— 

Received ... 15 9,980,000 106 12,800,000 
On hand.... 14 86,426,000 118,400,000 
Detailed Distribution for Week 

Shipments Orders 

15 mills 15 mills 

Northern Californina* ..... 3,770,000 4,086,000 
Southern Californina* ..... 3,363,000 3,850,000 
Lo ES erp en 44,000 20,000 
EGA BLONUIIY css ala macwewiane Gals 2,358,000 1,589,600 
REIN. sc Saco aerea ie eles iacs 3; 435,000 
OR. Sones eee measuchinw 9,588,000 9,980,000 





*North and south of line running thru San 
Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 

*Nevada, Arizona, Oregon and Washington. 

tAIl other States and Canada. 





California Pines Sales 


San FRANCISCO, CALIF., March 17.—The Cal- 
ifornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association reports for the week ended March 
10 total sales (mountain pine, siding, battens, 
moldings and lath not included) of 7,143,000 
feet, this total including California sales of 
2,055,000 feet and export sales of 36,000 feet. 
Sales by grades were as follows: 


California White Pine Douglas Fir 


Feet CHEE. ice wksas 6,500 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr... 79,500 Common Minaeed 212,000 
C select .....65; 217,500 Ties & timbers. 33,500 
D select ........ 153,000 Dimension ..... 142,500 
No. 3 clear...... 96,000 — 
Inch shop ...... 305,000 Australian 0.000 
No. : BNOD....00 oa Meee eee 0 
No. shop......301,000 
No. 3 shop...... 120,000 Ceda 48,000 
STANCE 66 6c0 ces 72115 | | | A a RS ’ 
Sugar Pine Tank Stock 2 500 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr..199,000 
OMEIREE, 666 c cee 100.0 00 Battens 
D select ........ 49,000 a stehetea eats eee 
No. 3 clear...... 216,500 
Inch shop ...... 15,000 Lath 
: —_ aibicis aia Ley ,500 Pieces 
oO. 2 shop...... 46,000 No. 1 pine...... 662,000 
No. 3 shop...... 359,000 No. 2 pine... ,.150,000 
C&btr. short ... 25,000 39” pine ........ 125,000 
Stained 2.6.05... 594,000 White fir ...... 25,000 
Mountain Pine Mixed Pines 
Feet Common— 
pia as Elahelolecoeise-alee 227,000 INO: Le oc scscean keseee 
No. ere 130,000 
Panels ORB sccc-cub-os ee 92 
White pine .... 11,500 NO Brsst¢+7'"* g3'899 
%”, all width. 3,000 
Box MISC. o-oo: 44,500 
| tae | 0 a eae 400,000 No. 1 " dimen. .. 118,000 
No imen , 
saiesniaadiaate’ Siding— Lin Ft. 
No. 3 com. and Bé&btr. bev.... 43,000 
WOCEO? cc ccaces 283,500 SE 55,000 
No. 4 com....... 56,000 > ner Kicietenieieré 145,000 
ISIE «geese: Senate 94:000 BEBO i scccicss 135,000 
Ga. ce aisd isexceieé 5,000 Gabtr short. - poe 


No. 1 dimen....817,000 Mis 


ee 
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Maple Flooring Data 


The Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Asso- 
<iation has issued the following comparative 
yatisties for February, 1923 and 1922, based 
on the reports of the same twenty-two member 
mills: 


February, February, —Increase— 
1923 1922 Feet Pct. 


production ...12,196,000 9,984,000 2,212,000 22.2 
shipments .--12,320,000 8,400,000 3,920,000 46.7 
Orders ...s.+- 17,488,000 8,714,000 8,774,000 100.7 


End Month— 
rnfilled orders.43,860,000 12,959,000 30,901,000 238.5 
StocKS ..++++> 28,195,000 36,996,000 8,801,000 *23.8 


*Decrease. 


average value of }3x2\4 Clear No. 1 and Factory 
F. 0. b. Michigan and Wisconsin Mills 


February, February, ——Increase— 
1923 1922 Amount Pet. 
PHO sss sss $86.78 $68.91 $17.87 25.9 





North Carolina Pine 


NorFOLK, VA., Mareh 18.—The North Caro- 
\jina Pine Association makes the following analy- 
is of figures reported by forty-six mills for the 
week ended March 10: 

——Percentages of—- 
Production 


Nor- <Ac-  Ship- 
Production Feet mal+ tual ments 
| 10,527,084 97 
Normal ...... 10,870,000 
Shipments ...... 11,154,918 103 105 
OI kaise wwess 9,887,381 91 94 80 


*AS compared with last week, there has been 
an increase of 26 percent in orders: last week 
there were reports from forty-nine mills. 

*“Normal” is based on the amount of lumber 
the mills would produce in a normal working day. 





Western Pine Analysis 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 17.—The Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as 
follows reports for the week ended March 10 
from forty-five mills: 

~—Percentage of — 


: Pro- Ship- 

. Cars Feet duction ments 

Production .. .... BEOOEOOU cece weece 
Shipments ..*1,212 30,305,000 139.93 

CUM, te Woe gee 

Received .. 41,033 25,825,000 119.25 85.22 

On hand... 5,405 135,125,000 ..... ..... 


*Of these shipment totals, local sales took 19 
cars, and a total footage of 480,000. 

tLocal orders are not included as, in ease of 
retail sales from mill yards, order is practically 
‘synonymous with shipment. 


Bookings for the week for forty identical 


= were 87.28 of booking for the previous 
week, 





Oak Flooring Statistics 


The following are comparative statistics pre- 
pared by the Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ As- 
soelation for the weeks ended as shown: 


Comparative Weekly Statistics 


Pro- 

1923— duction Shipments Orders 
March ae 5,869,000 5,983,000 7,515,000 
March Saree 5,557,000 5,966,000 5,791,000 
Feb. 26 to March 

MD e lore greece t 11,426,000 11,949,000 13,306,000 
1929. 

Feb. 25 to March 

|: ene 7,568,000 8,202,000 11,612,000 





A Miniature Millwork Design Book 


The Farley & Loetscher Manufacturing Co., 
of Dubuque, Iowa, has just issued miniature 
lesign book No. 23, which is very complete and 
“ompact and at the same time is of such size 
that it may be slipped into the vest pocket. The 
book is 314 inches wide and 6% inches long 
and contains practically all of the designs that 
4ppear in universal .catalog No. 20 and in ad- 
dition includes cedar chests, new kitchen cabi- 
lets, breakfast nooks and similar products. The 
illustrations are clear-cut and attractive and 
altogether the book should prove a very handy 
aid for the retail lumberman. Copies may be 
ie by writing to the company at Dubuque, 

a 


Developments in Forestry 


Proclaims Forest Protection Week 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 19.—President 
Harding has issued a proclamation calling at- 
tention to the importance of forest preservation 
to the industrial and commercial life of the na- 
tion and to individual welfare, and pointing out 
that fires resulting from carelessness often do 
great damage, even threatening the timber sup- 
ply and endangering the cover of the watersheds 
of streams used for navigation and irrigation. 
The President urges the governors of the vari- 
ous States to set apart the week of April 22 to 
28 as Forest Protection Week and to bring 
about its proper observance in the schools, thru 
civic and other associations, by means of the 
press, and in all proper ways. 

This is the third year that Forest Protection 
Week has been fixed by presidential proclama- 
tion, and its observance has been very general 
in the forested regions. Last year it was com- 
bined with the fiftieth anniversary of the first 
Arbor Day. 


Decision in Compulsory Patrol Law 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 17.—A decision of 
the Oregon supreme court, establishing the right 
of that State to enforce fire protection on pri- 
vately owned forest lands, has aroused con- 
siderable interest among the forest protective 
agencies here, inasmuch as the State of Wash- 
ington has a similar statute. The Oregon judi- 
cial tribunal March 7 reversed the circuit court 
of Douglas County, in a case entitled the First 
State Bank of Southerlin, a corporation, ap- 
pelant, vs. Kendall Lumber Corporation, re- 
spondent. The decision sustained the constitu- 
tionality of the ‘‘compulsory patrol law,’’ the 





RETAILERS, NOTE! 


While there is always printed in 
the Query and Comment Depart- 
ment, information and facts of 
interest to retailers, particular 
attention is directed this week to 
that department, where a number 
of retail problems are dealt with. 











lower court having ruled that the law permitted 
the taking of property without due process of 
law. 

The law, which has stood the test of the 
highest tribunal in Oregon, requires owners of 
timber lands to provide patrol during periods 
of fire danger; and, in case of failure to do so, 
provides that adequate protection be furnished 
by the State, and the cost charged against the 
property. 

Numerous other States are said to be con- 
sidering the enactment of legislation similar to 
that now prevailing in Washington and Oregon. 


SHAQ aaeaaaae 


Bay State Tree Warden’s Annual 


Boston, Mass., March 19.—The twelfth an- 
nual meeting and exhibition of the Massa- 
chusetts Tree Wardens’ Association, held in con- 
junction with the State foresters and moth 
superintendents, last week in Horticultural Hall, 
was very well attended and successful. Officers 
were elected and other routine business trans- 
acted. 

Harris A. Reynolds, secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Forestry Association, delivered a very 
interesting illustrated address on ‘‘ Municipal 
Forests.’’ Since last year, fifteen cities and 
towns in this State have established town for- 
ests and between fifty and sixty cities and towns 
have not yet reported their intentions to the 
association. 

Representative George Pearl Webster, house 
chairman of the committee on conservation of 
the State legislature, declared that unless Amer- 
ican cities can be brought to a realization of 


the gravity of the forest conservation problem 
they are doomed to economic destruction. 

William A. L. Bazeley, State commissioner of 
conservation, declared that the question of in- 
sect pests is one of the most pressing problems 
with which the State has to deal. The spreading 
of the browntail moth has assumed such serious 
proportions that the activities of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in sixty-nine towns in New 
York State had to be suspended last year to de- 
vote attention to a preventive campaign against 
the further progress of the insect. 

Charles O. Bailey, secretary of the division 
of forestry, gave an illustrative talk on the 
gypsy moth. A discourse on insecticides was 
delivered by W. H. Rose, and A. F. Burgess, 
who is in charge of the moth work of the Gov- 
ernment, spoke on ‘‘ Parasites.’’ 

Dr. George E. Stone, former professor of 
botany at Amherst Agricultural College, spoke 
briefly of a plan to obtain funds for the plant- 
ing of trees in municipal and town forests. 
His proposal calls for a State appropriation 
of $1 for each dollar raised by towns, having 
an assessed valuation of from $500,000 to 
$1,000,000, and an appropriation of $2 from the 
treasury of the commonwealth for each dollar 
raised for the purpose by towns having a valu- 
ation of less than $500,000. It was voted to 
vest in a legislative committee of five the 
authority to present Dr. Stone’s plan to the 
legislature in the course of the year. 


LARS ESS SEE ES 


Prominent Lumberman Honored 


Boeauusa, LA., March 19.—The announcement 
of the election of Col. A. C. Goodyear, president 
of the Great Southern Lumber Co., of Boga- 
lusa, as vice president of the American For- 
estry Association at the recent annual meeting 
of that organization has been received with 
pleasure by his friends in this section. Col. 
Goodyear is eminently well fitted for valuable 
assistance in the good work toward a United 
States reforestation program which the associa- 
tion has undertaken, as he has made a thoro 
study of the subject of reforestation and his 
company has carried out successfully extensive 
work along that line. Henry S. Graves, former 
chief of the Forest Service and now dean of 
the Yale Forestry School, is president of the 
association, and the list of other officers and 
directors includes the most prominent scientists 
and practical foresters in the country. Col. 
Goodyear’s selection is a well merited compli- 
ment to him and his company and acknowledg- 
ment of the practical reforestry work undertaken 
in this region. The association is working 
toward a reforestation program for every part 
of the country and the notable success of the 
Bogalusa enterprise is one of the outstanding 
evidences of the practicability of such projects. 


Introduce Forestry Commission Bill 


OmaHA, Nes., March 20.—A bill calling for 
the establishment of a State forestry commission 
in Nebraska has been introduced in the State 
legislature at Lincoln. The terms of the bill pro- 
vide also for the appointment of a State forester. 
Forestation of the sand hills district of 
Nebraska would be the principal task of the 
forester and would be undertaken thru education 
of the settlers and other means. 


(‘GQ@2aaaaaaasaaaeaaanaa 


Book on Chip Carving 


The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill., has 
just issued a book entitled ‘‘Chip Carving,’’ by 
Harris W. Moore, supervisor of manual train- 
ing, Watertown, Mass. Appropriate designs are 
shown for nineteen different articles, such as 
glove box, blotter, pin tray, paper knife ete. 
In addition to general information on tools and 
methods of working, specific directions for carv- 
ing each article are given. In addition, the 
primitive geometric carvings of Sweden, Japan 
and the South Sea Islands are discussed and 
fully illustrated. This book may be obtained 
postpaid for 85 cents. 
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Bundling west Coast hemlock flooring at the plant of the Parker Lumber 


§ Box Co. 


EveRETT, WasH., March 17.—Phenomenal 
and revolutionary changes are taking place in 
the plant of the Parker Lumber & Box Co. at 
Blackman Point. The scene has shifted so 
rapidly that the old-timer might have some 
difficulty in locating himself, and in recogniz- 
ing the spot. The same sized force of men is 
there, the same machinery on the old-time site, 
the same buildings; and the big band saws 
are ripping into hemlock logs, just as they 
have always done; yet the loading docks are 
full of hemlock lumber cut to exact specifica- 
tions, the sheds are piled up with some of the 
most beautiful and attractive finish that has 
ever come from the west Coast enterprise, and 
the box factory is working away at common 
stock for a trade that embraces the principal 
cities of the United States and then reaches 
forth to marketing centers all over the civilized 
world. 

It would do good to the heart and under- 
standing of forestry experts and market exten 
sionists like C. J. Hogue, Harry S. Stronoch 
and L. P. Keith, if they could visit this plant. 
They would perceive instantly that the best of 
the log is here going into the best of lumber; 
they would see the incomparable finish; they 
would be able to talk interestingly about the 
characteristics of the wood they have exploited, 
with its pin knots, and its splendid qualities; 
and they would note with satisfaction that 
every stick of the lumber has stood the most 
rigid inspection, and that the entire stock now 
on hand has been sold at a fancy figure for 
delivery on the east Coast, in the very mar- 
ket they themselves have discovered. 

That would be a pretty good showing. The 
best part about it is that every word of it is 
true. Formerly the box business was the only 
excuse the Parker Lumber & Box Co. could offer 
for its existence. Thru the quick change that 
has taken place the company is now a manu- 














Trainload of lumber in Great Northern yards, Everett, Wash., where each 


mill is a car and cargo proposition 


Revivified Mill Specializes in High Grade Hemlock 


facturer of the highest grade of lumber and 
box shooks are a by-product. There was a 
time when practically the entire log, clear stock 
and all, went into box shooks, and sold for 
little or nothing; today, the clear stock is being 
cut into clears, 

All the changes referred to have taken place 
in a brief interval, altho it has seemed long 
enough to Simon Clough, who is responsible for 
them, The new manager, who came to Ever- 
ett from Green Bay, 
Wis., took charge of the 
plant Nov. 1. He start- 
ed housecleaning on Dee. 
21, and today he has 
the satisfaction of know- 
ing that the big plant 
under his direction is 





SIMON CLOUGH, 
Everett, Wash. ; 
Manager Parker Lumber 

30x Co. 





‘‘all set to go.’’ Mr. 
Clough isn’t talking 
much about it. On his 
desk is a plain little 
motto: ‘‘Silence is the 
college yell from the 
school of experience— 
Results, not promises.’’ 
And close beside it is a 
bit of verse, running something like this: 
‘*He started to sing, as he tackled the thing 
that couldn’t be done—and he did it.’’ 


Cut Increased; Quality Improved 


Getting down to figures, the average cut for 
thirteen days, Nov. 16 to 30, was 58,628 feet 
and 50 percent of rough stock was rejected 








by the Pacifie Lumber Inspection Bureau on 
mismanufaecturing. The labor manufacturing 
cost per day was excessive. Comparative fig- 
ures for the interval from Feb. 19 to March 
2 show an average cut of 75,929 feet, and the 
cost per day per thousand materially reduced, 
The quality has been raised to the highest point, 
calling forth a letter of praise from Fred T., 
Hayley, supervisor of the Pacific Lumber In 
spection Bureau; costs have gone down and 
cut has gone up, until the gain in efficiency is 
29.5 percent. On top of it Mr. Clough has just 
installed a new Sumner edger, which will raise 
production very materially. The planing mill 
will be rebuilt. The lath mill will be rebuilt 
for increasing production and a slab resaw 
installed in burner drain, sorting chains ex 
tended, and a considerable volume of material 
now going to the burner will be conserved. 
The figure for production is already set at 100, 
YOO feet a day of eight hours, and very soon 
it will reach 125,000 feet. 


Excellent Facilities of the Plant 


Some of the hemlock stock from the mill 
is now aboard the steamer Lagle bound for New 
York with 4,000,000 feet of lumber, the larg: 
est eargo ever loaded in Everett. Be it remem- 
bered that the Parker Lumber & Box Co. is 
a car and eargo proposition, altho its full 
opportunities in the latter particular have never 
been grasped. A spur from the Great Nortb- 
ern railroad leads into the yards. The site of 
the plant is twenty-three and one-half acres of 
tide lands at the mouth of the Snohomish River, 
fronting on deep water at the outer edge. Just 
across the stream is the expanse of some of 
Joe Irving’s holdings, forming here, squarely 
in Mr. Clough’s front yard, the largest and 
most extensive booming grounds in the world. 
Pretty soon a dredge will begin operations in 
front of the Parker mill, scooping out a chan- 

















Unloading west Coast hemlock lumber from kilns trucks, Parker Lum- 
Loading cars at left; office in background 


ber & Box Co. 





Steamship ‘‘Eagle’’ loading record cargo of 4,000,000 feet for New 
York, part of it supplied by Parker Lumber §& Box Co. 
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pare 
nel that not only will permit the towing of 
logs right up to the slip, but will provide a 
lace for the mammoth scows employed in cargo 
joading. The improvement will give the mill 
operation facilities equal to those of the finest 
cargo mills on the west Coast. 


Naturally box manufacture was the main idea 
at the outset. It was that kind of an operation 
when purchased by the Parker Machine Works, 
George D. Parker being the inventor of many 
types of box machinery and fruit-handling de- 
vices, controlling the patents and the manufac- 
turing. In conjunction with an enormous line 
of machines in use, the Parker interests logi- 
eally organized companies to supply box shooks 
and similar material. During the war the 
demand was so heavy that Mr. Parker picked 
up the present plant, then in bad shape, and 
made it into a heavy box plant. After the war, 
when ‘the box business slowed up, the owners 
decided to turn to commercial sawmill opera- 
tions, and in the late summer and fall of 1922 
installed a trimmer, band resaw and_ other 
machinery, in order to go into the lumber mar- 
ket. It was then that Mr. Clough was entrusted 
with the job of rejuvenating the plant. The 
transformation met with the favor of the own- 
ers, and the new manager was given a free hand. 
The mill is steadily taking care of its local 
and domestic trade, and is shipping cargo in 
commons and merchantable to the east coast 





Simon Clough, jr., with clear 12-inch west Coast 
hemlock board, depicting the lumberman of 
lomorrow and the finish of the future. 


of North America and to Japan. The battery 
of kins is used to handle the clear stock for 
Tancy flooring, both slash and vertical grain, 
and finish that will appeal to users of pine or 
nee working and finishing woods. 

Contracts are now being offered west Coast 
hemlock mills for 3x4 piano leg stock, on 
account of west Coast hemlock taking a high 
grade mahogany finish, illustrating the possi- 
bilities of this product. Also, the kiln capacity 
will handle the clear product from a monthly 
“it of 3,000,000 feet that the plant will easily 
be making thru the installation of a new log 
carriage. Instead of handling logs cut in two, 
a8 at present, the new carriage will handle 
them up to 40-foot length, increasing the cut 
material. 

New products will be Japanese squares, 4x4 
te 24x24, eastern domestic cargo in commons 
from 2x3 to 8x8, finished when surfaced one- 
quarter scant; flooring; finish in all sizes; box 
shooks, and special size items—the plant being 
of a size to warrant catering to special stock 
at attractive prices where possible. 
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Resubmits Timber For Sale 


The Forest Service announces that the timber 
on the Bear Valley unit of the Malheur Na- 
tional Forest in Oregon, estimated at 890,- 
000,000 board feet, is being resubmitted for 
bids. The period for receiving, bids ends April 
4. The lowest bid that will be considered is $2 
a thousand feet for yellow pine, which consti- 
tutes 85 percent of the stand. The minimum 
under the previous appraisal was $2.75. The 
maximum cut allowed in the first three-year 
period is increased from 110,000,000 feet to 
150,000,000, and provision is made for a further 
increase in case the timber exceeds the estimate, 
so as to enable a purchaser to complete cutting 
in eighteen years. The handling of this timber 
will require a large initial investment for equip- 
ment and improvements, including 80 miles of 
railroad. 


Chamber to Discuss Transportation 


One of the most important questions scheduled 
for discussion at the eleventh annual meeting 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States in New York, May 7 to 10, is transporta- 
tion as it affects American business. A series 
of exchanges of views in the various lines of 
industry will be held, dealing with such specific 
topics as: ‘‘ Railways Rates in Their Relation 
to Distribution,’’ ‘‘Transportation Obstruc- 
tions to Distribution,’’ ‘‘The Effect of Freight 
Rates on Manufacturing Costs’’ and ‘‘ Setting 
up Quality Standards in Commodity Produc- 
tion.’’ It is proposed to present a cross section 
of American business thought on the vital issues 
of the day. 


Report on New Railway Equipment 


From Jan. 1 to March 1, there were placed in 
actual service on the railroads 25,866 new 
freight cars while orders calling for the deliv- 
ery of 102,912 additional cars have been placed, 
according to a tabulation of reports just filed 
by the carriers with the car service division of 
the American Railway Association. During that 
period the railroads also placed in service 589 
new locomotives, while on March 1 reports 
showed 1,945 new locomotives on order. 





Information for Lumber Exporters 


In an effort to encourage American lumber 
exporters to follow the regular channels of trade, 
the lumber division, Department of Commerce, 
has recéntly gathered about 400 answers to an 
elaborate questionnaire on this subject sent to 
every Department of Commerce representative 
and important American consular office abroad. 
These answers will be available in the form of 
trade information bulletins. As the supply will 
be limited, preference will be given to concerns 
on the ‘‘ exporters’ index.’’ 


Enters Wholesale Hardwood Field 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 20.—The F. R. Gadd 
Lumber Co. is the latest to enter the wholesale 
hardwood field at Memphis. It has offices at 
1315-16 Bank of Commerce Building and has 
already made arrangements to handle the out- 
put of two band mills in this territory. Frank 
R. Gadd, formerly prominently identified with 
the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation as manager of statistics and more lately 
associated with the Clinch Valley Lumber Cor- 
poration, of New York, with offices at Fort 
Blackmore, Va., is the sole owner. Prior to 
entering upon association work, Mr. Gadd was 
identified with the Wisconsin Lumber Co., and 
he therefore brings to his new business a wealth 
of experience in both the producing and selling 
ends thereof. In addition to handling the out- 
put of the two mills in question, he will alse buy 
and sell southern hardwoods in the open market. 
He severed his connection with the Clinch Valley 
Lumber Corporation March 1, 1923. 


Protect Your Requremests 


E.BARTHOLOMEW xaroy 







which to base judge- 
ment points to big 
business for the Re- 
tail Lumber Dealer 
for all of this year. 
_ Building permits 

continuetobeissued 

in big figures; exca- 
vations are being made in the coldest 
weather, so the building season has 
opened withthe greatest activity. Hard- 
wood flooring is badly over-sold. Em- 
bargoes have been in effect east of Buf- 
falo,and last week several roads refused 
to take shipments for Detroit delivery ; 
so with the apparent shortage of the 
supply of Oak and Maple Flooring,’'and 
with the insistent demand, we believe 
prices will not be any lower this year, 
but on the other hand buyers should 
protect their requirements at the earli- 
est opportunity. r. -- 


Earl Bartholomew ‘ 





Tough 
White Ash 
for automotive con- 
struction. Ask for 
prices delivered your 
tracks : 


l car 8-4 FAS & No.1 Com. 
1 car 10-4 FAS & No.1 Com. 
2 carsl2-4 FAS & No.1 Com. 
1 car 16-4 FAS & No.1 Com. 


Tennesssee 
Red Cedar 


We offer subject to prior 
sale 


4 Cars 4-4 No. 1 Common 


Can also kiln dry if 
desired. 





Your customer satis- 
fied or your money 
back. 

Liberal Policy 
No Quibbling 





Specials for this week— that will save 
you money. 


Just tear off this coupon, attach to your order, and 
save $2.00 per M feet, deducted from these prices: 


{1} 36’x1%” & 2” Clear Plain Red Oak $87.50 
{2} 98’x 14” & 2” Select Plain Red Oak $75.00 
{3} 38’x144”&2”No.1 Common . $60.00 
{4} 38x 14” Clear Beech Flooring $75.00 


E. BARTHOLOMEW HARDWOOD (CO. 


Exclusive Chicago Distributors of Bruce 
Brand, Blue Label, Oak Flooring. 


4052 Princeton Ave., CHICAGO Tel. Boulevard 0636 


WE SELL THRU DEALERS ONLY 
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Is It 
Economy 


to deprive your- 
™, self of the pro- 
‘@tection afforded 
7 you through the 
use of a reliable 
rating and_re- 
porting service? 
saucy & RED 
BOOK 


Service 
gives you 





that 
protection at sur- 
prisingly low 
rates. 
Write for 
Pamphlet No. 





LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
Sulte 1746-63—608 So. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


New York Office, 157 East 44th St. 








cr — 


Fix “Vour Get law 


in Advance 


You can state prett 
item in your over-head expense but one— 
your credit loss. That you can only guess 
at. And how often you miss the mark, 
you, only, know! Because of present con- 
ditions, your credit loss is more of a 
problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can 
increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
511 Locust St. 








accurately every 





Chicago, IIL New York, N. Y. 











1141 Marquette Bldg. 80 Maiden Lane 
| | St. Louis. Mo. 

















Can You Figure 
This House 
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In An Hour? 


If not investigate the 








HoltBid Service Co. 
Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Send literature on your Holt Bid method of 


estimating as specially adapted to the needs 
of the Retail Lumberman. A3-24 
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LUMBER TRANSPORT. 











Freight Movement Is Unusually Heavy 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 20.—The record 
breaking freight movement for this time of the 
year continues, exceeding previous years by a 
wide margin, according to reports to the car 
service division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. Loading of revenue freight during the 
week ended March 10 amounted to 905,219 cars, 
exceeding the corresponding week of last year 
by 84,333 cars, and the corresponding week of 
1921 by 204,779 cars. Due to weather condi- 
tions in various parts of the country, however, 
the total for the week of March 10 was a de- 
crease of 12,677 cars compared with the week 
before. 

Forest products continued to run unusually 
heavy, the total loading for the week being 75,- 
548 cars, or 583 cars under the week before, 
when more cars were loaded with that com- 
modity than ever before during a similar period. 
Compared with the corresponding week of last 
year this was an increase of 24,707 cazs, and 
with the corresponding week of 1921, an in- 
crease of 24,282 cars. 

Coal loading totaled 186,327 cars, a decrease 
of 7,224 cars compared with the week before. 
This also represented a decrease of 17,488 cars 
compared with the corresponding week in 1922 
when coal shipments were unusually heavy due 
to threatened strike, but an increase of 50,408 
cars over the corresponding week in 1921. 

Freight traffic on American railroads in Jan- 


About 300 to 400 carloads of lumber are tie, 
up at Potomac Yards, Va., Piners Point, Va. 
and at Cincinnati, Mr. Carnahan said.  Theg 
shipments were accepted by agents of line 
leading into junction points of the New York 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad while ey, 
bargoes on lumber were in force. The Ney 
Haven line now refuses to accept these ship 
ments for delivery because of the embargo, 
Some of these shipments date back to December 
and January. A conference with the operating 
officials of the railroad was held before the ¢g; 
service division of the American Railway Ags 
sociation, and a further conference will }, 
held soon between the operating officials of the 
line and lumber dealers in New England ter}. 
tory. 

Mr. Carnahan’s investigation reveals the fact 
that additional shipments of lumber were being 
held up for the same reason by the Wentral Rail- 
road of New Jersey and the Pennsylvania, the 
former having 48 carloads it has refused to de- 
liver to New England lumber dealers, Mp, 
Carnahan feels confident, however, that relief 
will be obtained soon and that a heavier move. 
ment of lumber into New England territory wil) 
be assured for the future. 


Orders Southwest Rates Revised 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 20.—The Inter. 
state Commerce Commission has ordered rail- 
roads operating thru the Southwest and lower 
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Copyright Underwood & Underwood, New York. 


Logs of caoba or mahogany in a Mexican forest. 


most valuable of all the tropical woods. 
being 60 feet to the lowest branches. 
two great branches is especially prized. 








Tabasco mahogany is the true mahogany, the 


The trees grow to a great height, the trunks often 
The wood at the point where the trunk divides into 
This particular portion of the log, called the hor. 


queta, produces the richest and most beautifully figured cuttings 








uary this year was the heaviest for that month 
in history, according to reports just received 
by the Bureau of Railway Economics. Freight 
traffic for the month totaled 37,668,368,000 net 
ton miles. The total for January exceeded the 
same month in 1922 by 10,517,623,000 net ton 
miles, Net ton miles represent the number ot 
— of freight multiplied by the distance car- 
ried. 
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Lumber Shipments Are Held Up 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 20.—About 500 
carloads of lumber are being held up by vari- 
ous carriers refusing deliveries of lumber deal- 
ers in New England territory, and unless relief 
is obtained immediately a formal complaint will 
be filed with division No. 5 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by Frank Carnahan, traf- 
fic manager of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. 


Mississippi valley to make a general revision of | 


commodity freight rate schedules, effective June 
30. It was ordered that lower rates be put into 
effect for some shipments from Memphis to 
Arkansas points and to southern Missouri, and 
that schedules now in effect for shipments from 
Natchez and from Arkansas points to various 
territories be corrected correspondingly. 2 
most cases only general principles were laid 
down, with request that the roads submit new 
schedules in conformity with them. 


THREE MORE FREE TRADE SCHOOLS for apprel: 


aces have recently been opened by the Sai 
Francisco (Calif.) Industrial Association. More 
than 325 boys and young men have been gradu: 
ated from the plasterers’ and plumbers’ schools, 
previously established. The three new schools 
are for instruction in brick laying, painting 
and paper hanging, and iron and brass molding. 
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Loading Lumber 


Funny thing, but loading lumber, 
Then a car ain’t just a number 
And a board ain’t just a board. 
When I’m loadin’ lumber—Lord, 
| can’t keep from thinkin’ maybe 
There’s a roof for someone’s baby, 
Maybe this here lumber bill 
Means a schoolhouse on the hill, 
That there’s mighty nice dimension— 
J don’t know just what intention 
Dealer had who bought it here, 
But you’ll see inside a year 
Some new barn up to the minute 
With some blooded heifers in it— 
Loadin’ lumber on a fiat, 
I keep thinking things like that. 


Loadin’ lumber without knowin’ 
Just exac’ly where it’s goin’, 

I imagine lots of things. 

When a ‘‘Rush’’ the foreman brings, 
Says, ‘‘Here’s somethin’ in a hurry,’’ 
Herman says, ‘‘ Vell, ve should vurry’’; 

But I says, ‘‘Come on, old scout— 

Somewhere there’s a bridge gone out!’’ 
When at last I’ve got him started, 

Then J talk of days departed, 

When back home the creek let loose, 

Drownded children, raised the deuce; 
And, before he really knows it, 

Herman grabs the stuff and throws it 

On the ear, and we are thru— 

Find we’ve broke a record, too. 


’Friseo, B. & O. or Erie, 
Loadin’ cars is rather weary 
Labor, any car you’ve got, 
Box, gondola, flat or what. 
But I never seem to mind it, 
For I always see behind it, 
Seem to see in ev’ry car 
Buildin’s new, and homes afar, 
Seem to see the boards and studdin’ 
Into little houses buddin’. 
Yes, and if I owned the mill, 
’Taint the money in the till 
That would give me all the pleasure: 
In my memory I would treasure 
Thoughts of homes with gladness filled 
That my mill had helped to build. 





Between Trains 


CHARLESTON, W. Va.—Secretary Eschenbren- 
ner and his gang have put over another of those 
West Virginia conventions, this being the tenth. 
The full name of the organization is the West 
Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association. Hopping, as we did, from the 
meeting of the Illinois retailers’ association, at 
Chicago, it was 6:40 of the evening of the 
last day before we connected. At our left we 
found Gov. Morgan and across from us Speaker 
Byrne, of the legislature, and Mayor Grant Hall, 
and thereby hangs a tale, as it were. When 
the oratory started, the mayor, having the better 
seat, changed places with us, the first time we 
ever saw a mayor voluntarily give up his seat. 
Oh, if Bill Thompson had only shown the same 
kind of a disposition! 

The governor is a good, every-day kind of 
governor, who said that building was on the 
boom in West Virginia (building is always either 
on the boom or on the bum) and predicted great 
things for West Virginia if the legislature only 
ecodperated with him properly, ‘‘and,’’ said the 
Republican governor, glancing at Democratic 
Speaker Byrne, ‘‘I have no reason in the world 
to believe it will.’’ 

As stated, we arrived too late for anything but 
the banquet program, but we understand Charlie 
Mackintosh, who used to be one of us when 
he lived at Duluth, Minn., and is yet, made a 
fine speech, as well as John Norvell, of Hunting- 
ton, president of the National Association of 
Credit Men, and others. Tax Commissioner 
Hallanan, who is ahead of his time on tax mat- 
ters, and who, rumor has it, will retire to give 








time a chance to catch up, also spoke, as well as 
many other distinguished gentlemen. 

A number of gentlemen down this way have 
slightly changed, or added to, their occupation 
since we saw. them last. For example, 8. B. 
Hinshaw, whom we knew in Toledo, Ohio, as 
a glass man, and who came to West Virginia 
as such, is now in the lumber business. C. H. 
Whitescarver, the lumberman at Williamson, has 
now also gone into the brick business in the same 
neighborhood, and, in view of the reputation of 
Williamson County for throwing things, he 
ought to do well, if somebody will only start 
something. Then there is Ike Caldwell, who is 
now with the Kanawha Valley Lumber Co., 
married, and changed in other ways. We don’t 
know who he married, but, with all respect to 
the lady, we feel sure it must have been an 
animal-tamer. 

Lee Savage, a most peaceable man in spite of 
his name, retired as president, and was never 
tickled over anything as much in his life. He 
is succeeded by Frank Mann, of Huntington, 
who will probably be as thin as Lee is by the 
end of the year. A large number of other 
people were present, for example, Mott Davidson, 
of Huntington, onetime leader of the famous 
Huntington quartet, the West Virginia night- 
ingales. We say ‘‘nightingales’’ not because 
they sang so well, but because they seemed to 
sing so well at night. 

Charleston is, as you know, one of the most 
beautiful cities in the South, that is, if you eall 
West Virginia south. As a matter of fact it 
has been pointed out that the most northern 
part of West Virginia is farther north than 
Pittsburgh, Pa., the most southern part farther 
south than Richmond, Va., the most eastern part 
farther east than Rochester, N. Y., and the most 
western part farther west than Canton, Ohio. 

The State capitol here burned down during the 
administration of Gov. Cornwell, together with a 
copy of ‘‘ Tote-road and Trail’’ in the governor’s 
library, and with other terrific losses. Now the 
State has gone out in the residence district 
along the beautiful Kanawha river and taken 
a block or so, is moving off the houses, and is 
getting ready to build a capitol which will cost 
somewhere between $579,865.43 and $15,987,- 
942.11. 





We See B’ the Papers 


Germany is not only head over heels in debt, 
but seems more inclined to use her heels than 
her head. 

It is denied that Lenin has had a change 
for the worse, but there doesn’t seem to be a 
question that Russia has. 

A Chicago man was fined $50 and costs for 
throwing furniture at his wife, but most women 
have to coax it out of them. 

A Chicago woman confessed she shot her 
husband to ‘‘scare’’ him. It probably would 
make a man a little nervous. 

And, of course, it would be a little hard for 
a man, even with a wife like that, to realize 
that she was only teasing. 

That theoretical battle that the fleet fought 
off Panama was very interesting, but the trouble 
is that we never seem to have a hypothetical 
war. 

Japs have bought 5,000 shells to be made into 
flower pots, and we suspect they will be made 
into the kind of flower pots we have on the 
Fourth of July. 

The congressional trip to Russia this summer 
is said to be off; but if we have any Congress- 
man who wants to go to Russia that’s the place 
for him. 

A Chicago man killed himself because his 
wife wouldn’t let him go out the other night. 
But that isn’t near as bad as one that won’t 
let you come in. 

Mrs. William Hohenzollern, which is the name 
as we remember it, in an interview refers to her 
husband as ‘‘the kaiser’’ and ‘‘the emperor.’’ 
And, may we ask, of what? 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


SHREVEPORT, LA., March 19.—The Arko Co., of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has sold to the O. S. Hawes Lum- 
ber Co., of Monroe, La., the timber rights on sev- 
eral hundred acres in Ouachita Parish for $12,000, 
it is reported here. 





MAGNOLIA, ARK., March 19.—T. S. Grayson, 

president of the Farmers’ Bank & Trust Co., and a 
well-known sawmill operator, and his associate, 
S. T. McAnulty, have purchased a large tract of 
timber from Lester & Haltom, of Stephens. The 
timber lies in Ouachita and Nevada counties and 
the purchase price was $100,000. A sawmill will 
be built on the Cotton Belt railroad between Mc- 
Neil and Stephens and a railroad from the mill to 
the timber is to be built. 
MILLEDGEVILLE, GA., March 19.—The Jeffries, 
McAlrath Co., of Richmond, Va., has purchased a 
timber tract near here containing 2,500 acres, the 
price being $50,000. 





TIFFIN, OHIO, March 20.—W. H. Hopple, manuv- 
facturer of this place and head of the Prendergast 
Lumber Co., of Marion, purchased the timber rights 
on 250 acres and the Prendergast Lumber Co. and 
Attorney Parker, of Upper Sandusky, purchased 
400 acres of the Harrison Smith estate near Syca- 
more. 





SPOKANE, WASH., March 17.—The increasing ac- 
tivity in the Clearwater district of northern Idaho 
was emphasized this week by the purchase of tim- 
ber on 1,100 acres of State land by the Ohio Match 
Co. for $103,964. This is said to be the highest 
price ever received by the State for white pine 
timber, the distance from railroad transportation 
being considered. For 640 acres two miles south- 
west of Price City and 28 miles from the nearest 
railroad point at Greer, the company paid $120 
an acre. For 460 acres seven miles north of Pierce 
City and 37 miles from the railroad, $60 an acre 
was paid. The sale was conducted by I. H. Nash, 
State land commissioner and the Ohio Match Co. 
was the only bidder. The total amount offered 
was 4,920 acres but there were no bidders on 3,820 
acres on Reed’s Creek. 





WHITESBURG, Ky., March 19.—J. T. Anderson 
and others purchased a tract of hardwood timber 
on Pond Creek, near Stone, Ky., while the Gray 
& Allen Lumber Co. has purchased 500 acres on 
Beaver Creek. 


Pickrel Walnut Co. 








Manufacturers 
Walnut Logs, Lumber 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURL U. S. A. 


Cable Address: 


OREIGN 


Brokers - Agents 


“Pickwood,” St. Louis 
J 

















Max R. Schroder 


LUMBER AGENCY AND 
COMMISSION BUSINESS 


BERLIN W. 50. 


- DUSSELDORF— 
Tere stay | __ Grafenbere 
e! i ir.: Holzagsc . 
Long Distance Telephone: Vautierstrasse 90 
Amt Nollendf. 6754 — 1937 Telegraphic Adr.: Holzagschro 








Edward Chaloner & Co. 


Wood Brokers and Agents 


for the Sale of American Hard- 
woods in Logs and Lumber 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Cable Address: “CHALONER, LIVERPOOL” 


WRIGHT, GRAHAM & CO., Wood Brokers 
86 St. Vincent St., G.asgow, Scotland, 3 Eastcheap St., Lon- 
don, E. C. Cable Address: ‘‘Brackridge,”” Glasgow. Cable 
Address: “‘Nivarium,’”’ London. Agents for the sale of all 
kinds of American Hardwoods in Logs, Lumber and Dimension 
Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, N. C. Pine, Spruce and Oak 
Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports in the United 
Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 


J. F. MULLER & SON CO. 
Estab. 1795 WOOD BROKERS icc. is 


Hamburg 27 
Cable Address: Holxmuller Hamburg 
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BABCOCK 


UCE LADDERS _J 
— SPRUCE L 


Good Source 
of Profit 
for Lumbermen 


Shops, factories, stores, etc., in 
your community offer you a good 
market for Babcock 
specially designed and 
constructed shop and 
factory ladders. 


Scores of lumbermen 
are “cashing in” on this 
field. You can’t get the 
sale, if you don’t have 
the ladders in stock. 


Well Made 


Babcock shop and factory 
ladders are made of first 
quality spruce side ails, 
straight grain, hand split and 
hand shaved white ash rungs, 
malleable automatic spring 
locks. Will pass labor law 
specifications anywhere. 


We Pay the 
Freight 









Champion 


For 
* Factory 
and 

Shop 


Safety Step 
Send for booklet. 


W. W. Babcock Co. 


BATH, N. Y. 


















Spies 





NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Cullman—Kimball Heading Mill 
Co. will construct plant here this spring to re- 
place structure recently destroyed by fire at 
Garden City, Ala. Company’s mill at Blounts- 
ville was also recently destroyed by fire and 
has been rebuilt and is ready for operation. 

Fort Deposit—Press reports indicate early 
construction of several sawmills in this region 
and two planing mills in Fort Deposit. Trucks 
to be purchased and spur tracks to be built; no 
names reported. 

Furman—John §S. Williams and C. H. Robin- 
son plan immediate establishment of sawmill 
in timber tract near here. 

Oneonta—H. C. Blackwood, of Cleveland, to 
build two heading mills near here, each repre- 


senting an investment of about $25,000. One is 
to be located at Nectar and the other at Hayden, 
according to report. 

ARKANSAS. Daleville—C. H. Hunter Lum- 


ber Co. has organized and will erect planing and 
sawmill. H. D. Huie, sr., is secretary and treas- 
urer. Will use output of Clark and Huie mills. 

Brinkley—Southern Lumber & Supply Co. will 
erect modern plant and warehouse for wholesale 
department; cost, $5,000 or more. 

Forrest City—J. W. Treichmann, of Little 
Rock, general manager of the various plants of 
the Eastern Arkansas Lumber Co., is enlarging 
and making extensive improvements to the plant 
at Forrest City. A wholesale branch is to be 
opened with C. R. Garrison in charge. 

Hot Springs—W. E. Bruner Handle Factory at 
Heber Springs enlarging plant and will install 
more machinery and increase its output. The 
handle factory furnishes employment to about 
40 men and is running full time. 

Van Buren—Van Buren Lumber Co. is re- 
- copia portion of plant recently destroyed by 

re. 

West Helena—Superior 
doubling capacity of plant. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—L. W. Blinn Co. 
building sheds at its plant at the harbor; cost, 
$15,000 

Los Angeles—Kerchoff-Cuzner Lumber Co. is 
building new burner at its harbor establishment. 

Santa Ana—Liggett Lumber Co. will erect 
sheds and remodel old building for warehouse 
and sash and door factory. 


FLORIDA. Daytona—Malsby-Conrad Lumber 
Co. will rebuild plant destroyed by fire with loss 
of $75,000. 

Lake Wales—Townsend Sash, Door & Lumber 
Co. plans immediate enlargement of millwork 
plant and planing mill, increasing floor space 
about 60 percent. Will also purchase about $15,- 
000 worth of new machinery. 

Scotts Ferry—W. S. Carter & Co., of Brinson, 
Ga., plan immediate construction of lumber 
plant here, installing about $40,000 werth of 
woodworking machinery; site 50 by 200 ft. 

GEORGIA. Hogansville—Rosemary Lumber 
Co., of La Grande, Ga., is establishing new 
planing mill here. 

Hogansville—Middlebrook Lumber Co., of 
Barnesville, will establish branch sawmill near 
here in tract recently purchased containing 
about 3,000,000 feet. 

Macon—Willingham Sash & Door Co. plan- 
ning construction of warehouse this spring. 

Wadley—Middle Georgia Lumber Co. has com- 
pleted new sawmill and is planning construction 
of a planing mill; each 30,000 capacity. 

INDIANA. Evansville—Schultze Lumber Co. 
has completed building of new shed; cost, $5,- 


Oak Flooring Co. 


Fort Wayne—National Handle Co. is erecting 
factory and office building to cost $90,000; fac- 
tory to be two stories, 50 by 200 ft. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore, Highlandtown — 
Williamson Veneer Co. erecting addition to 
plant costing about $7,800. 

Baltimore—Union Bros., furniture makers, to 
build factory costing $50,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Ellisville — Bradshaw Lumber 
Co. has completed new mill. 

_ Hattiesburg—-Hub Lumber Co. has completed 
installation of new mill about ten miles west 
of here in tract recently purchased. 

Waynesboro—Muse Lumber Co. has purchased 
the planing mill and other properties of Bonney 
Lumber Co. and will increase its capacity. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Burlington—M. B. Lind- 
sey Lumber Co. is erecting machine shop in con- 
nection with lumber plant; 110 by 46 ft. 

Whiteville—Little Dewey Veneer Co., of North 
Emporia, Va., plans construction of plant here; 
recently incorporated in Virginia with. $100,000 
capital. 

OREGON. Hood River—Hood River Box Co. 
installing additional equipment which will double 
capacity of plant. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Timmonsville — Allan 
Anderson and associates planning establishment 
here of a $20,000 veneer plant. 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville—Foreign & Domes- 
tic Veneer Co., of Louisville, Ky., establishing 
branch plant here; space of 30,000 sq. ft. 

VERMONT. Middlebury—Gipson Bros. will 
open new branch; also in business at Brandon, 


Vt.; will erect storehouse and office; lumber and 
building materials. 


WISCONSIN. Fifield—C. S. Patterson, of Fi- 
field, is said to be negotiating for the purchase 
of the Park Falls property of the National Pole 
Co., with the intention of building a tie mill. 
Should the plan materialize Mr. Patterson will 
also handle cedar posts and poles. The National 
Pole Co. has ceased Operations at Park Falls 
and is moving its office to Minneapolis. | 

Madison—C. B. Fritz will erect a planing mill 
to replace the one recently destroyed by fire; 
cost, $12,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—Arrange- 
ments are being made by T. B. Wall, of Penny, 
for erection of a small sawmill there; cutting to 
commence in April. 


BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Marion—Moundville Lumber Co. 
moving headquarters to Selma. 

Union Springs—Bullock Lumber Co. sold to 
Prince Lumber Co. 

ARKANSAS. El Dorado — Moore - Gammill 
Lumber Co. succeeded by El Dorado Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Jonesboro—W. H. Stuck, formerly a partner 
in the firm of C. A. Stuck & Sons, acquires own- 
ership of the Stuck Planing mill and lumber busi- 
ness. E. O. Stuck, a brother, will take over the 
brick business of the firm. 


CALIFORNIA. Covina—Covina Lumber (Co. 
succeeded by Viney-Milliken Lumber Co. 

Gridley—Butte County Lumber Yard succeeded 
by Home Builders’ Lumber Co. d 

Los Angeles—Meyer & Eaton changing name 
to Meyer Lumber Co. 

Los Angeles—Bauer-Larson Lumber Co. 
changing name to Bauer-Geib Lumber Co. 

COLORADO. Keota—Keota Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by James G. Noll Lumber Co. 


CONNECTICUT. Groton — Groton Lumber 
Co.; control secured by Guernsey-Westbrook 
Co., of Hartford. 


FLORIDA. Clearwater—Clearwater Novelty 
Works succeeded by W. L. McKisson & Sons. 


ILLINOIS. Elmhurst — Hammerschmidt & 
Franzen Co. succeeded by Elmhurst Lumber & 
Coal Co. 

Lynn Center—Swanson & Anderson succeeded 
by N. H. Swanson. 

Mount Vernon—DeWitt Lumber Co. sold to 
Jefferson Lumber Co. 

Sumner—Mushrush Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Mac Pepple. 

INDIANA. Ober—Ober Lumber & Coal Co. 
succeeded by Long-Thompson Co. 

IOWA. Luana—Fred Palas sold 
Lumber Co. 

West Bend—J. E. Hennessy & Co. sold local 
yard to Royal Lumber Co., of Emmetsburg. 

LOUISIANA. Crowley—Toler Lumber Yard 
sold to Crowley Lumber Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston — John Buffum 
succeeded by John Buffum & Co. | 

Boston—Lumber Service Corporation succeeded 
by Hawkins Companies. 

MICHIGAN. Muskegon—J. T. Simonson & 
Co. succeeded by J. T. Simonson. 

River Rouge—John R. Hein, sash and door 
manufacturer, succeeded by Hauseman Manu- 
facturing Co. 

MINNESOTA. Bock, Bruno, Hinckley, Mora, 
Ogilvie, Sandstone—Central Lumber Co., of Min- 
neapolis, purchased all the yards of the Benson- 
Hansen Lumber Co., of Ogilvie. 

St. Cloud—Foltmer & Johnson succeeded by 
Donlin-Johnson Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Waynesboro—Bonney Lumber 
Co.’s plant sold to Muse Lumber Co.; sale in- 
cludes timber holdings in county; plant will be 
enlarged and capacity increased. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Contractors’ Mate- 
rial & Lumber Co., succeeded by Morrison Lum- 
ber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Columbus—George A. 
land Co. sold to Sack Lumber & Coal Co. 

Hay Springs—Phillipe Lumber Co. sold to 
Woodlake Lumber Co., of Woodlake. 

OHIO. Ashland--Shearer, Kagey & Co. sold to 
Shearer & Chesshir. 

OKLAHOMA. Stillwater—H. B.: Bullen Lum- 
ber Co. sold to Rounds & Porter. 

OREGON. North Bend—Buehner Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Stout Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia — Guenther 
Lumber Co. dissolved as a corporation but will 
continue business under the same name, Emil 
Guenther, proprietor. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Simpsonville—Simpson- 
ville Lumber Co.; W. H. Harling purchases. 

TEXAS. Dallas—McCleery Bros. sold to Gal- 
braith-Foxworth Co. 

Longview—A. E. Morgan Lumber Co. sold to 
Lawrence Lumber Co. 

UTAH. Salt Lake City—Salt Lake Box Co. 
changing name to Salt Lake Box & Lumber C9. 
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WISCONSIN. Chetek — Averill-Mau Lumber 
Co. changing name to Averill Lumber Co. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Kamloops—The lum- 
per mill at Barriere, near Kamloops, has been 
taken over by a group of six working partners 
and operations have been_resumed. They are 
operating under name of C. L. & C. Co., with 
George Leckie as manager and G. B. Morrison 
as secretary-treasurer. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Montgomery—Montgomery Lum- 
per Co. recently began; wholesale and commis- 
jon. 

: Selma—Moundville Lumber Co. 
gan; sawmill and planing mill. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—C. Benjamin 
Bemis and Ira F. Cowan have formed a part- 
nership under name of Bemis & Cowan, sash 
and doors, 5059-63 South Hoover St. 

Ontario—J. W. Heinecker’ Lumber Co. re- 
cently began. 

ILLINOIS. 
cently began. 

Chicago—Kohler Lumber Co., recently began; 
wholesale. 

KANSAS. Pittsburg—Potter Lumber Co., re- 
cently began; wholesale. 

KENTUCKY. Guthrie—W. L. Kimbrough & 
Son recently began; hardwood sawmill. 

MARYLAND. Hagerstown — Sager-Redford 
Lumber Co., recently began. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—C. W. Raymoure Lum- 
ber Co., recently began; retail. 

MISSOURI. Iantha—Reliance Mercantile Co., 
recently began; retail. 

St. Louis—J. V. Fleming Veneered Door Prod- 
ucts Corporation, recently began. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Durham—Barber-Ma- 
son Lumber Co., recently began. 

OHIO. Nelsonville—Backus Lumber Co., re- 
cently began. 

Powhatan—Neff Lumber Co. will soon open for 
business. 

OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma City—V. S. Cook 
Lumber Co. will seon open lumber yard. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. North Charleston— 
Harne Lumber Co., recently began. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—F. R. Gadd Lum- 
ber Co., recently began; wholesale and commis- 
sion hardwood. 

TEXAS. Bay City—William Cameron Lum- 
ber Co., new concern. 

Houston—A. C. George Lumber Co. announces 
the opening of a new lumber yard at Dumble 


INCORPORATIONS 


ARKANSAS. De Queen—Acme Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 

McRae—McRae Box Co., incorporated; capital, 
ay to manufacture fruit and vegetable con- 
ainers. 


recently be- 


Canton—Nelson Lumber Co., re- 


Mena—Wonder State Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated. 
CALIFORNIA. Alameda — Central Box & 


Lumber Co., incorporated. 

Los Angeles—West Coast Planing Mill, incor- 
porated; capital, $25,000. 

Los Angeles—Long-Dall Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $50,000. 

Sacramento—Sacramento Box & Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 
_ FLORIDA. Pensacola—Keyser 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—E. L. Cook Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $2,500. 

INDIANA. Crown Point—Henderlong Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

Evansville—Western Rim Manufacturing Co., 
incorporated. 
_ Jasper—Jasper Office Furniture Co., increas- 
ing capital from $150,000 to $200,000. 

Wabash—Service Motors, incorporated; capital, 
$600,000. 

LOUISIANA. Lake Charles—Powell Lumber 
Co., increasing capital from $125,000 to $750,000. 

MICHIGAN. South Haven—Niffenegger Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000; succeeds 
Jacob Niffenegger. 

MISSISSIPPI. Canton—R. C. Jones Lumber 

tave Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 
ti L. Ruoff, incorporated; capital, 


Lumber Co., 


oo TORK. Pe racine nh ner hice Lum- 
Sup orporation, incorporated; i- 
tal, $35,000... > peininanione 

New York—Emrick Lumber Co., incorporated; 
Capital, $20,000. 

Olean—Neeley Lumber Co., incorporated; to 
deal in lumber and timber products. 

Schenectady—Davis Lumber Co., 
capital to $150,000. 


OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma City — Oklahoma 
yuel & Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,- 


increasing 


tal Wee Gog order Lumber Co., en capi- 
PENNSYLVANIA. Bolivar—Geo. C. Holten 
0., incorporated; capital, $15,000. 
g SOUTH CAROLINA. Pageland 
ash & Door Co., incorporated. 
ber ENNESSEE. Martin—A. S. Johnson Lum- 
er Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000. 


— Pageland 


TEXAS. Conroe—Bennette-Davison Lumber 
Co., increasing capital from $30,000 to $160,000. 

Dallas—Clem Lumber Co., increasing capital 
from $500,000 to $650,000. 

Deweyville—Siler-Lewis Lumber Co., 
porated; capital, $25,000. 


VIRGINIA. Richmond—Mattapony Lumber 
Corporation, incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

Suffolk—Green Sea Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $100,000. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—Paramount Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $25.000. 

Tacoma—Wheeler Creek Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated. 

Tacoma—Wood Products Co., 
capital, $50,000. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Elkins—-Wilson Lumber 
Co., increasing capital from $200,000 to $450,000. 

WISCONSIN. Antigo—Faust & Duchaec Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $40,000. 

Eau Claire—Steven & Jarvis Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital to $75,000. 

Hudson—Anderson Lumber Co., 
eapital to $600,000. 

Mellen—Kannia Lumber Co., incorporated. 

Rhinelander—J. . O’Melia Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital to $125,000. 

Tomahawk Lake—Valley Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $15,000. 

Wausau—wW. C. Loudon Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $100,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—Redonda 
Logging Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

Vancouver—Burrard Logging Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $10,000. 

ONTARIO. Oakville—Trafalgar Lumber 
incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

Toronto—Larkin Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $100,000; to take over business of H. W. 


Larkin. 
CASUALTIES 


incor- 


incorporated; 


increasing 


Co., 


ALABAMA. Jackson—Jackson Mill Co., loss 
by fire. 
ARKANSAS. Dermott—Hickory mill owned 


by Spicer & Payne destroyed by fire. 

CALIFORNIA. San Pedro—San Pedro Lum- 
ber Co., loss by fire, $60,000; several million feet 
of lumber, nine motor tractors, stables, office 
and several other buildings of the plant de- 
stroyed. 


GEORGIA. Bainbridge—Boyd Lumber Co., 
loss in tornado, $10,000. 
INDIANA. Indianapolis—Western Furniture 


Co., loss caused by high winds, $50,000; Mills- 
paugh & Irish, loss of $40,000, and Brannum- 
Keene Lumber Co., loss, $1,500. The roofs of the 
buildings were blown off and much damage done 
to upper floors. Other damage was caused by 
broken water connections. 

MICHIGAN. Escanaba—Delta Chemical Co.’s 
sawmill was burned to the grond; will be re- 
built; cost of the old mill was $50,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. D’Lo—Finkbine Lumber Trus- 
tees, loss by fire, $2,000: 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Fairburn—Warren Lamb 
Lumber Co., loss by fire, $2,500. 

TENNESSEE. Sardis — Tennessee Lumber 
Co., loss caused by explosion of boiler amounts 
to several thousand dollars. 

TEXAS. Honey Island—H. A. Meyer Lumber 
Co., loss by fire. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Hamilton—Stewart Bros., loss by 
fire in planing mill, $15,000; will rebuild. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 20.—Hugh S. Bell and 
his son, wy W. Bell, who have been operating a 
sawmill at Sheperdsville, Ky., under the firm name 
of H. 8. Bell & Son, have filed a voluntary petition 
Pr rr listing assets at $325 and liabilities 
a ; ; 








PoPpLaR BuLuFF, Mo., March 19.—A _ voluntar 
petition in bankruptcy has been filed by the E. 8. 
Linton Lumber Co., of which EB. 8. Linton is man- 
ager. Liabilities were listed at $23,234 and the 
assets at $33,313. The failure is a result of the 
recent failure of the Farmers’ Savings Bank of 
Poplar Bluff. 





BALTIMORE, MD., March 20.—The case of the 
L. H. Burton Lumber Co. against the Canton Lum- 
ber Co., both of this city, for $30,000 damages on 
the ground of conspiracy, has been disposed of by 
the Maryland Court of Appeals which has reversed 
the decision of the lower court. The case related 
to the connection of Mr. Werner who was charged 
with conspiring with the Canton company, while 
still connected with the Burton concern, to divert 
orders from the latter to the former company. The 
decision of the lower court favored the Burton 
company. The court of appeals decided that the 
ruling did not accord with the equities of the case. 


(‘PGE aBgAfzagBgaaznaaaES 


THE State oF NEw York has distributed 73,- 
914,000 young trees for reforestation in twenty- 
one years. The demand is so great that the dis- 
tribution in 1923 will be 12,000,000. 








OUR years of identi- 
fication with the 
lumber industry’ in the 
Northwest more than 
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qualify us to render 
any assistance you may 
need in the way of in- 
formation or advice. 


“One of the Northwest's 
great banks.” 
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LATADY, ANDREWS & Co. 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 





JOHN F. ANDREWS, C. P. A. 
Formerly General Auditor Kaul Lumber Co. 
. In Charge of Lumber Department. 


oo: 





Brown- Marx Building, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 














GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
600-60! LumBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 











ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
Independent Unprejudiced Inspection of 
LUMBER - PILING - TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 
New and Used Rail and Equipment 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. JACKSONVILLE, . 
Hibernia Bank Bldg. Bisbee, = 


Gen’! Office—2200 Insurance Exchange, CHICAGO 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, Londoa, Eng. 
Unexceiled facilities for agtinine ocean freight 
contracts and effecting quickest dispatch from sea- 
board. _We handle all c!asses of cargo and have 
Special Department hand’’1g Export Lumber Shipments 
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NO STOP 


to our business — now operating 
under Receivership. 


All purchases on cash basis. 


MILLS: Send Us Your Stock Lists. 
BUYERS: Send Us Your Enquiries. 


AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 
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WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 
PITTSBURGH, PA. j 
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LONG and SHORT LEAF 
1 Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 


ALSO 














B.W. Cross Lumber Co. 


301 Oliver Building, 
Pittsburgh, - - Pa. 


| white Pine, Yellow Pine, Hemlock & Fir 


MICHIGAN 
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Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors. Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. . 
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VON PLATEN-FOX COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 


Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
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woo Gverlasliig ¥LOoRIN 


fs kinds Maple, Beech, Birch and Oak Shipped in 
Mixed Cars with Northern & Southern Hardwoods. 
NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 82 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 $8 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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MARK LEIGH ALEXANDER, conservation 
commissioner for the State of Louisiana, died 
on Sunday, March 18, at Touro Infirmary, New 
Orleans, following an operation for appendicitis. 
Mr. Alexander was 50 years old and a native of 
Virginia, but had resided in Louisiana for many 
years. He had been engaged in the real estate 
and insurance business at Alexandria. His pro- 
gressiveness, energy and public spirit became 
known and in 1912 he was summoned by Gov- 
ernor Hall to head the State conservation de- 
partment, a post he administered with such suc- 
cess that he was reappointed in 1916 by Gov. 
Pleasant and in 1920 by Gov. Parker. Louisiana’s 
conservation program under his direction won 
national notice and he was elected an officer of 
several of the national organizations dealing 
with conservation in its various branches includ- 
ing the American Forestry Association, of which 
he was a vice president, the American Fisheries 
Society, and the International Association of 
Game and Fish Commissioners. He was also 
a member of the federal advisory board for the 
protection of migratory game. 

Mr. Alexander was widely known and very 
popular in lumber circles, giving his hearty co- 
operation to the various reforestation projects in 
the State and administering the laws relating 
to his department and the regulations regarding 





THE LATE M. L. ALEXANDER 
fire prevention, etc., with tact and fairness. His 
death is deeply regretted. Funeral services 
were held on Monday afternoon from the family 
residence in New Orleans, Bishop Sessums, of 
the Episcopal church officiating. High honor 
was paid his memory by State officials and other 
prominent citizens, the honorary list of pall- 
bearers including the governor, lieutenant gover- 
nor, several ex-governors, congressmen, judges 
and other public men. Mr. Alexander leaves two 
daughters, Mrs. Alan Martin and Miss Ethel 
Alexander, and one son, M. L. Alexander, jr. 
HENRY R. KING, president 
Co., of Seattle, Wash., and 
business and civic affairs 
country, died suddenly at his home there on 
Monday, March 12. He had been ill for several 
months, but was not considered in serious condi- 
tion. A heart attack was the immediate cause 
of his death. Mr. King was well known among 
lumbermen. Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
will remember an address made by him before 
the Rotary Club of Seattle, on ‘‘The Inner Spirit 
of the Home,” which was printed on the first 
page of the issue of Nov. 25 and which created 
a widespread interest being reprinted and cir- 
culated by lumber dealers. Familiarly known as 
“Rex”? King to a large circle of friends and 
business asociates, a leader in civic affairs, in 
Y. M. C. A. and boys’ club work, he was one 
of Seattle’s best loved citizens and his loss is 
sincerely mourned. 


PHIL J. BERNOWER, president of the Phil 
J. Bernower Lumber Co., of Canton, Ohio, died 
in California on Friday, March 9. His death 
was very sudden as he had not been in ill health. 
With Mrs. Bernower he went to California about 
the first of the year for the winter and had 
been living in Hollywood. Mr. Bernower had 
been identified with the lumber business in Can- 
ton for many years and was the founder of the 
Phil J. Bernower Lumber Co. He was inter- 
ested in other lumber concerns and other busi- 
ness enterprises. He was a former director of 
the Chamber of Commerce, president of the As- 
sociated Charities, president of the Congress 
Lake Club and member of a number of other 
clubs, the Knights of Columbus and the Elks. 





of King Bros. 
widely known in 
in that part of the 


Mr. Bernower was also a former director of the 
City National Bank of Canton. 

N. C. FOSTER, pioneer lumberman of Fair- 
child, Wis., died in that place on Friday, March 
16, at the age of 89, after a long illness. He was 
one of the best known lumbermen of that sec- 
tion and was noted also for his railroad build- 
ing when that country was opening up. He is 
said to be the only man in the United States who 
built a railroad without mortgaging it. He 
performed that feat when he constructed the 
road from Fairchild to Mondovi. Later he built 
a line to Owen. He went to Wisconsin in 1854, 
locating at Fort Howard, now Green Bay, and 
worked there in a sawmill. Later he bought an 
interest in the mill and remained in that city 
25 years. He moved to Fairchild in 1876, pur- 
chasing large tracts of timberland in Eau Claire 
and Clark counties, and erected a sawmill. The 
next year he started a bank, general store and 
other lines of business there. Mr. Foster leaves 
a widow, three sons and four daughters. 


JAMES A. LEITHEAD, of Lake Charles, La., 
died suddenly in his office there on March 7. 
He was 48 years old and had been prominently 
connected with lumber and political matters in 
that region for a number of years. For some 
years he had been connected with the John H. 
Poe Shingle Co., and it was while in conversa- 
tion with Mr. Poe that he suddenly expired. For 
several years he was deputy tax collector. He 
was a member of Hoo-Hoo. A widow, three 
sons and four daughters survive. 


HERMAN R. SWANKE, president of the Ti- 
gerton Lumber Co., and the Badger Lumber Co., 
of Tigerton, Wis., died at his home in that place 
on Tuesday, March 13 at the age of 63. He had 
been in the lumber business at Tigerton since 
1885 when he and three associates built a mill 
there which grew into the present large and 
prosperous manufacturing plant of the Tigerton 
Lumber Co. Mr. Swanke had been interested in 
North Dakota farming and also held considerable 
real estate in Canada at the time of his death. 
He leaves a widow and ten children. 


MRS. MARTHA H. KRICK, wife of A. E. 
Krick, vice president of the National Dry Kiln 
Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., died at the home of 
her parents, Mr. and Mrs. John Love, in Dan- 
ville, Ind., on March 6. Mrs. Krick leaves two 
children, Grace W. and J. Richard Krick, be- 
sides her husband and her parents. 











HARRY J. CAMPBELL, son of J. C. Campbell, 
superintendent of the Cloquet Lumber Co.’s 
plant at Cloquet, Minn., died on March 15 of 
pneumonia. He was manager of the Herst- 
Forster-Dixfield factory at Cloquet. : 





R. B. DACY, a prominent lumberman of Biloxi, 
Miss., died at his residence there on Thursday, 
March 15, after an illness of two weeks. Mr. 
Dacy was a native of Grove Hill, Ala., and had 
been a resident of Biloxi for 21 years. He was 
58 years old and leaves a widow, five sons and 
three’ daughters. 


EDWARD J. WOOD, a well known millwright 
and bridge builder, of Portland, Ore., died in that 
city on March 14, aged 68. He had lived in 
Oregon since 1877. During the war with Ger- 
many he was lumber purchasing agent for the 
McEachern Shipbuilding Co. at Astoria, Ore. 
Mr. Wood retired to his country home near New- 
berg when he was taken ill some time ago. He 
is survived by a widow and three children. 
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Recent Patents 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. BE. 
Burnham, patent and trade mark attorney, Con- 
tinental Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at 
the rate of 20 cents each. State number of patent 
and name of inventor when ordering. 


1,443,147. Collapsible crate. Byrd C. Rockwell, 
Camden, Ark. 
1,445,196. Container. John H. Proctor, And- 


over, Mass., assignor to the Plywood Tube (Inc.), 
Lawrence, Mass. 


1,443,252. Saw. Thomas E. Ellis, Portland, Ore. 

1,443,681. Wooden shipping case. Abraham H. 
Goodwin, New York, N. Y. 

1,443,749. Sauber carrying vehicle. Lewis FP. 


Knerr, Seattle, Wash. 

1,443,760. Lumber trailer. 
Francisco, Calif. 

1,443,784. 
Mendota, Ill., assignor to Black Bros. 
place. 

1,443,789. Table mount for metal and wood- 
working machines. Hugh Humphreys, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., assignor to Oliver Machinery Co., 
same place, 

1,443,902. 
Creek, Wis. 


John J. Regan, San 


Veneer taping machine. John Black, 
Co., same 


Saw guide. Bennie G. Myran, Sand 
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Low Truck Operating Cost 


In its lumber operations the Moss Planing Mill 
(o,, of Washington, N. C., utilizes three trucks, a 
9-ton extra long chassis special lumber truck with 
pneumatic tires, a 3%-ton with caterpillar tires, 
and a Ford special built pneumatic tired with extra 
jong wheel base. In commenting on the cost, ea N; 
Swan, secretary and treasurer, says “We con- 
sider the 2-ton truck one of our best outfits, as it 
eost less than $10 for general upkeep for the first 
two years’ operation, other than tires. We carry 
two extra tires on this truck and have not had to 
re-tire since purchasing this equipment. Under 
present conditions we could not get along with the 
old type of horse and wagon delivery. Our ex- 
perience proves that the pneumatie tires are more 
satisfactory than other types. 


Uses Car for Advertising Purposes 


An advertising method that has excited more 
comment in Tacoma, Wash., than anything of the 
kind has done in recent months is the new sales 
car of the John Dower Lumber Co., retail lumber 
dealer with headquarters in Tacoma and operat- 
ing a chain of yards in Washington and Minne- 
gota. ‘The picture shows this car, which is an 
ordinary Ford with a miniature dwelling built in 
place of the regular coupé body. - The little house 
is complete to the curtains in the windows and 
fowers and ferns in the window boxes. The car 
excites much attention whenever it is driven thru 











Miniature 
used for 
Lumber Co., 


dwelling mounted on Ford body and 
advertising purposes by John Dower 
of Tacoma, Wash. 


the streets and much favorable comment has been 
made on the novelty of the advertising. Accord- 
ing to John Dower, president of the company, the 
car was designed and built by Henry Koehler, 
who is connected with a firm that makes a busi- 
hess of building these bodies, and a number of 
similar machines have been ordered for use in the 
other cities where the Dower cempany has retail 
yards. 


Trucks Prove Worth in Long Hauls 


Regarding their experience in the use of motor 
trucks, J. V. Stimson & Co., of Owensboro, Ky., 
manufacturers of hardwood lumber, make the fol- 
lowing comments: ‘We operate two log trucks at 
our Owensboro mill and one lumber truck at our 
Campbellsville (Ky.) mill. We have at Owensboro 
a #-ton truck with loading device and a 3%4-ton 
truck without such device, which we operate to- 
gether, the former truck loading the 314-ton before 
loading itself. This is quite a saving, inasmuch as 
we have only the one loader and do not utilize 
teams except for yarding the logs out of the woods 
to a convenient place where the trucks can load 
them without difficulty. At Campbellsville we are 
compelled to truck every foot of lumber that we 
cut twelve miles to a railroad, and of course we 
figure that our truck at this point is very essential. 
We have a gravel road from our mill to the rail- 
toad, which enables us to haul lumber a greater 
Part of the year. The one truck can do all of the 
hauling that we want and is a much faster way of 
getting the lumber in. The truck used is of 3-ton 
capacity, has been in operation for nearly three 
years and is still in good condition and giving 
ters service. Our 5-ton truck has an ex- 
yoo nt loading device and altho it is not any 
- aper to operate it gives very little trouble ex- 
cept the usual difficulties encountered in using 
— engines. Where speed is required there 
rt ® question but that trucks are better than 

“ams, providing reasonably good roads and strong 





bridges are available. We find the greatest trou- 
ble in getting out into the country after timber 
with trucks is that only on the main roads are the 
bridges strong enough to hold up the maximum 
eapacity which our trucks are able to carry. 

‘“‘As for tires, we have always used the Goodyear 
and these have given fairly good service. We find 
that out on country roads, particularly dirt roads, 
the tracks in which the buggies and wagons have run 
are narrow and when a heavily loaded truck comes 
over them most of the weight and hard wear is on 
the outer edges of the rear truck tires. We under- 
stand from others in this vicinity who have used 
trucks that the Goodyear all-weather tread truck 
tire is about as good as can be secured.” 


Buffalo Firm Operates Five Trucks 


The Atlantic Lumber Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., now 
has five Fordson trucks in operation and reports 
that they have given good satisfaction during the 
severe weather of this winter. Extra wide wheels 
have been put on and are equipped with chains, 
so that they get over the icy streets rapidly. 
Deliveries are made eight or ten miles from the 
yard. It is stated that one tractor will do the 
work of two to three teams of horses. Additional 
equipment to be used with these trucks consists 
of army trailers, which are fitted with ball bear- 
ings and solid rubber tires. 
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Trucks Give Wide Range of Service 


Both horse-drawn vehicles and motor trucks are 
employed in the operations of the Chalmers Lum- 
ber Co., of Auburn, Me., which handles lumber, 
millwork and builders’ hardware. In commenting 
on the equipment used in its delivery service, J. E. 
Chalmers, president of the company, states: “We 
use three 144-ton capacity trucks, and our records 
show a cost of 23 cents a mile. This takes in all 
operating costs and depreciation. We have never 
had a heavier truck of our own, but have hired 
and watched carefully and made up our minds 
that the type of truck we use is the most economi- 
cal; we utilize these for delivery purposes only. 
We have to haul our material into shed and yards 
and from our experience find that horse-drawn 
vehicles are cheaper than motor-driven equipment 
for in-hauls. We have three heavy horses, hauling 
single. Having the motor enables us to give a 
wider, better and prompter range of service within 
a 20-mile radius. We charge 15 cents a mile, going 
and coming, for out-of-town hauls. As we deliver 
free in town we figure this as our cost, the 8 cents 
a mile being cost of loading, unloading and ordinary 
haul figured into our selling price. We always use 
pneumatic cord tires, as we find them cheapest in 
the long run.” 


Need for Trained Truck Experts 


Due to the development of the motor truck in 
the last five years the need for trained truck 
experts has risen to such a point that colleges and 
schools thruout the country should develop courses, 
fitting men for this newest vocation according to 
Vance Day, sales manager of the General Motors 
Truck Co., Pontiac, Mich. Mr. Day asserts that 
in a reeent survey of the country, he found an 
almost deplorable need for trained men and he 
asserts that statistics put out by one of the lead- 
ing automobile associations of the country show 
that more than 4,000 new men will be needed this 
year. 

With a scarcity already in existence, Mr. Day 
believes, the truck makers, dealers and distributers 
are going to have a hard time getting trained men 
to fill these positions. With this thought in mind, 
he says, it will be equally hard for the business 
men of the nation to get trained experts to take 
charge of their ever growing truck fleet. Under 
such a set of conditions, Mr. Day says, there is 
only one recourse, and that is education. And 
education, he believes, primarily belongs in the 
schools and colleges of the country and not to the 
manufacturers. A few years ago, it is pointed out, 
the schools and colleges laughed at the idea of 
installing a good many of the courses they now 
teach and he believes that if they would equip a 
man so that he had a sound theory of the motor 
truck transportation needs they would be taking 
a long step toward equipping this class of students 
to make a place for themselves in the world. 


DON’T DRIVE too close to the curb, edge trimming 
is fine for pie crusts, but too expensive for truck 
tires. 





That Satisfy 


For forty years Paepcke Leicht 





Southern Hardwoods have been meas- 
uring up to the standard requirements of 
many of the most exacting buyers in the 
woodworking industry. To make good 
has become a habit with our organiza- 
tion. Let us prove to you that we can 
satisfactorily meet your demands in 


hardwood lumber. 


aepcke Leicht 


Lumber Company 


MILLS : General Offices: 
Helena, Ark. . 
Blytheville, Ark. 121 W. Washington St. 
Greenville, Miss. CHICAGO 











White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all 
times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft 
texture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects 
are our Specialties. 






We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


ORUMMOND. WISCONSIN. 











Cummer Gypress Go. 


Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fila. 


LUMBER 
Cypre SS _ Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 


| Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City : 


HAND MADE 
facture 


CYPRESS gern 
SHINGLES %,"" 


Rhem Shingle Company 
RHEMS, S. C. 
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E ship any- 

where on short 
notice from our Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. distri- 
buting yard or direct 
from our mills. 





All varieties 
Southern and Northern 


HARDWOODS 


Industrial trade is 
especially solicited 


Wilson Lumber Co. 








‘tmne Motors Building, DETROIT, MICH. ) 








We Offer 


IN SHIPPING CONDITION 


75 M Ft. 44 No. 2 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 
60 M Ft. 474 Sel. & Btr. Soft Elm 

12 M Ft. 5/4 Sel, & Btr. Soft Elm 

Also 4/4 & 5/4 No. 3 Birch & Maple. 


We puta nice’, 4/4 to 10/74 beautiful 


=e” BIRCH 


into pile this winter for the 
mixed car trade. This will 
be ready for shipment soon. 


Foster - Latimer 


MELLEN, TT ymber Co. 


WIS. 








JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich., and Jacksonboro, Ont. 
Maple, Elm, Birch, Beech, 
Basswood, Hemlock, Pine, 
Spruce, Cedar Shingles. 


Main Office, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Sales Office: 605 Murray Bldg, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kindly address all inquiries care Dept. 7 











= 
Mun Cling Specialists 


%” and %” CEILING. 
¥%” and %” BEVEL SIDING. 


STOVER LUMBER CO. 


MOBILE, ALABAMA. 




















3uce Oak Flooring 
the Best Oak cioui 











Short 
rer PINE 
Finish, Boards, Dimension, 
Flooring and Drop Siding 
Poplar, Oak, Gum 
Mixed cars if you desire. 
LATHROP 
Lumber Company 
LATHROP, ALA. 








LOUISVILLE, KY. 


March 19.—Demand for hardwoods continues 
very active, and good orders are coming in. Pro- 
ducers are not making much of a drive for business, 
due to the fact that they do not have much dry 
stock unsold. Local companies report full opera- 
tions here and in the South, while mills in eastern 
Kentucky. and the Virginias are running on a good 
basis. While production is heavy it is believed 
that it will take several months for enough of the 
new production to reach market to have much in- 
fluence on prices. That dry stock is in big demand 
and more lumber is moving that is not thoroly 
air dried, is shown in reports, which indicate that 
dry kiln space is at a premium, Louisville kilns 
are busy, while Cincinnati kiln space is fully taken. 

Quotations, Louisville, inch stock: Quartered 
oak, $145@150 for FAS; $75@80 for common. 
Plain oak, $115 and $70. Poplar, FAS, $120; saps 
and selects, $90; common, $63; 2 A, $38; 2 B, 
$27. Quartered gum, $112 and $67. Red gum, 
$110 and $65. Sap gum, $57 and $47. Walnut, 
FAS, $215; selects, $155; common, $110. Ash, 
$105 and $60. 

W. A. Gates, chief rate clerk for the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, Louisville division, 
has resigned to go with W. P. Brown & Sons Lum- 
ber Co., where he will handle traffic matters. Roy 
Davis, who has been with the general freight office 
of the Louisville & Nashville will be added to the 
force of the traffic organization. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


March 20.—Hardwood trade is strong; retailers 
replacing broken stocks, while factories are buying 
briskly. Concerns making boxes, implements and 
furniture are good purchasers, Inquiries from rail- 
roads are more numerous. Prices are strong and 
all advances have been maintained. Southern pine 
trade is showing considerable strength and business 
is fairly good. L. B. Schneider, sales manager of 
the John R. Gobey Lumber Co., reports a strong 
demand for hardwoods, while southern pine is also 
moving fairly well. Prices rule strong. M. W. 
Stark, general manager American Column & Lum- 
ber Co., reports a strong demand for hardwoods. 
Advances in basswood and maple have been made 
recently. There is an especially strong demand for 
4/4, 5/4 and 6/4 oak. R. W. Horton, of the W. M. 
Ritter Lumber Co., reports a strong demand for 
hardwoods from both retailers and factories. 

F. P. Rogers, of the Buckeye Lumber Exchange, 
is expected to return to Columbus late in March 
after a six weeks’ trip on the Pacific coast. 

IF. B. Pryor, sales manager W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Co., left recently on an inspection trip to the mills 
in several southern States. 


MERRILL, WIS. 


March 19.—Continued cold weather in March has 
given many logging contractors and sawmill opera- 
tors in this section an opportunity to put in one 
of the biggest cuts in history, and a number of the 
operators have signified intention to continue log- 
ging until a change in the weather makes this 
impossible. A few operators still have consider- 
able hauling to complete, and until recent snows 
feared they would have to abandon hauling. A 
number of camps resumed operations after their 
men had gone home, expecting that the logging 
season was over. Contractors state that the price 
of logs has not varied during the winter and that 
birch logs have averaged $25 from early winter to 
the present time, veneer logs bringing as high as 
$50. Many Wisconsin cities have reported an ex- 
cess of labor, owing to the breaking up of logging 
camps, and all operators have been well supplied 
with men during March, 

The amount of forest products shipped on the 
Wisconsin Valley line of the Milwaukee railroad 
was never greater than this winter. A vast 
amount of lumber is being shipped out from cities 
on the Valley division, nearly all of this lumber 
being green. Sawmills are letting contracts for 
loading, among them the Heineman Lumber Ca, 
of Merrill, which has just closed a contract for 
loading 8,000,000 feet of logs decked on landings 
on the Gleason branch, the contract calling for a 
daily loading of 50,000 feet to supply the mill at 
Merrill, loading to begin at once. 

Building operations in central and northern Wis- 
consin have never opened as early and numerous 
buildings have already been started. Farmers are 
making plans earlier than in any year for im- 
proved farm buildings. Many business buildings 
are contemplated, also many improvements to the 
large number of business and residence properties 


which have changed hands this winter. The buijq. 
ing of summer resort cottages in northern Wigcop. 
sin promises to be especially active this year, owing 
to the recent organization of the summer rego 
activities of the State under the name of Norther 
Wisconsin Land O’Lakes Association. 

The Grimstad bill in the State legislature jg 
causing large owners of cut-over lands some worry 
as, should it be passed, the tax on large areag of 
cut-over lands would practically amount to ¢op. 
fiscation by the State. Strong opposition to the 
bill has already arisen and it is pointed out that 
the very object sought by the bill, increased tay 
receipts, will be defeated, as timber owners yjl 
have to abandon the lands after the completion of 
their cuts, and it is evident that only a small per. 
centage of these lands will be taken over by 
actual settlers for some time. 

A. H. Stange, of Merrill, has offered to cop. 
tribute $25,000 toward a modern hotel at Eagle 
River, on condition that the citizens of that Village 
invest $35,000 or more in a building with about 
twenty-five rooms. The village is greatly in need 
of hotel facilities. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


March 20.—The local lumber market continues 
firm. Demand is’ strong and well sustained, 
Stocks are moderate to poor at mills, but whole- 
salers here are filling practically all orders, Coun- 
try yard stocks are full and movement of lumber 
out of these retail yards has begun. Last week 
the worst storm in years not only tied up traffic, 
but brought increased worry to the loggers in 
northern Wisconsin. The biggest cut in years 
will be taken out of Wisconsin’s forests this year, 
if the weather is at all favorable, but unless it is, 
much of the cut will not be moved out of the 
woods until summer. Prices are showing an up 
ward tendency, especially in the hardwoods. The 
automobile trade wants all of the heavy maple it 
can secure, while the furniture industry “craves” 
the birch. All branches of the wood consuming 
industries are working at top speed. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


March 19.—-There has been a good demand for 
lumber during the last week or ten days. Local 
lumbermen express the opinion that the market is 
reaching a stable basis. The common grades have 
been in very brisk demand and during last week 
some orders were received for the better qualities. 
From the number of inquiries being received, whole- 
salers believe that future business is going to be 
quite satisfactory. Wood consuming industries 
continue to operate steadily and some of the fur 
niture factories are still operating on extra time. 
Furniture manufacturers have been in the market 
for a good deal of gum of late. Some of the 
factories report they have fairly good stocks. Box 
factories are buying fairly liberally, and wagon and 
vehicle manufacturers report an increase in busi- 
ness over last year. Plow manufacturers say that 
trade conditions in the South, Southwest and South- 
east are picking up rapidly. Logs are slow in com- 
ing in, due to the rains and floods in the South. 
Logging operations along Green and Barren rivers 
have been stopped by recent floods. The retail 
lumber trade is better than it was last spring. 
Reports from the rural communities are encourag- 
ing, and stocks in most rural yards are rather low. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


March 20.—The embargo against shipments of 
lumber and forest products to Detroit, Mich. 
which became effective March 10, is still in full 
force, according to B. F. McCamey, manager of 
the Memphis district offices of the Southern Hard: 
wood Traffic Association. The general embargo 
situation, according to the same authority, is col- 
siderably improved. Meantime, the shortage of 
box cars is very acute. There is a good supply of 
gondola cars and these are being loaded with 
lumber and other forest products wherever they 
are adaptable for that purpose. There are also 
plenty of flat cars for handling logs but some of 
the roads, notably the Missouri Pacific, are short 
on motive power. 

The hardwood market is very active under the 
stimulus of an excellent demand from consuming 
industries in the United States and well main- 
tained buying on the part of the United Kingdom. 
Some business is also reported with the continent, 
while a reasonably active movement is noted to 
the Mediterranean littoral, Manufacturers of ful- 


niture, automobiles, flooring, interior trim and 
wood containers, including heavy packing crate, 
are taking southern hardwoods in substantial vol- 
ume, while there is a broadening demand from 
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makers of agricultural implements as well as from 
the railroads. Orders for new cars are being 
placed in a large way and the cdr building and 
ear repair plants are in the market for car stock. 
Miscellaneous consumers are also in the market 
and it is possible to sell all the lumber that can 
be delivered in the present broken condition of 
stocks and under the actual transportation condi- 
tions now existing. Indeed, a number of the 
larger firms have booked orders that it will require 
some weeks to complete. Sap gum, plain and 
quartered, is in very urgent request and offerings 
are relatively light. There is also a pronounced 
shortage of elm and maple in shipping dry stock. 
Furniture and interior trim manufacturers are 
competing with flooring interests for plain oak and 
the market for this material is showing decided 
firmness. Ash and cypress are in increasing re- 
quest, and about the only sluggish items are plain 
and quartered red gum and quarter sawn red and 
white oak. Some improvement in demand for 
these is noted. Prices are firm all along the line, 
especially on the items in most active request, with 
the tendency somewhat higher. 

Extremely heavy rains have fallen in the valley 
territory during the last few days and these have 
practically put a stop to logging operations. The 
lowlands are thoroly covered with water in Ten- 
nessee, Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas and Mis- 
souri. The official forecast calls for a stage of 
36.5 feet for the Mississippi at Memphis by the 
end of the current week and for a stage of 47 
feet at Helena. It is expected that the crest of the 
present rise will pass Memphis and Helena before 
the melting of ice and snow further north begins. 

It is announced that the American Car & Foun- 
dry Co., of Memphis, will manufacture 1,365 coal 
cars for one of the railroads embraced in the 
Southern Railway system. This company is only 
just now completing 1,500 box cars for the South- 
ern Railway. 

The Southern Hardwood Traffic Association now 
reports a gain of 26 in new members since Jan. 23, 
the date of its last annual, the most rapid growth 
ever recorded by it in so short a time. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


March 20.—Lumber is now being received in the 
Cleveland market in good quantities, and there is 
a great deal of lumber in transit. The effect has 
been a slight weakening in prices in some lines. 
The lumber received is being taken care of 
promptly as soon as it arrives. Retail yards are 
selling in large volume, except that the last few 
days of bitterly cold weather have temporarily 
slackened sales. 

H. E. Leake, formerly with the C. H. Foots 
Lumber Co., of this city, has affiliated with the 
J.. D. Peterson Lumber Co., of Toledo, Ohio; 
Thomas Leake, brother of the above named, has 
also left the C. H. Foote Co. for the Toledo house. 

The Ohio Hardwood Co., recently incorporated, 
hag opened offices in the Loomis Building, Cuya- 


hoga Falls, and announces plans for manufactur- 
ing and wholesaling hardwood lumber and special- 
ties, using Ohio timber largely. The company pro- 
poses to carry a stock of hardwood for the retail 
lumber trade in the Akron district, and will oper- 
ate a plant for the manufacture of shipping con- 
tainers and other items in the hardwood crating 
line. It will also produce cross ties and switch 
ties, according to W. H. Schnabel, president and 


0 CINCINNATI, OHIO 


March 20.—Fred W. Mowbray and E. O. Robin- 
son both returned this week from extensive winter 
vacations. Mr. Mowbray spent his vacation in 
California, while Mr. Robinson enjoyed the sea 
breezes at the Florida resorts. 

Cc. W. Tunis, of C. W. Tunis Lumber Co., was 
in Chicago this week, appearing before the inspec- 
tion rules committee of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, giving his views on what 
changes should be made in the rules regarding di- 
mension stock. 

The regular nominating committee of the Cin- 
cinnati Lumbermen’s Club, of which Samuel 
Richey is chairman, will meet this week to de- 
termine the personnel of the ticket to be nomi- 
nated for the May election. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


March 20.—The lake fleet is about ready to 
resume activity. The ice has been driven to this 
end of the lake by the wind, so it is quite heavy, 
but it is not extensive and will go early, unless 
severe weather continues. The expectations are 
of a very active season. There will be some lumber 
as usual, but the heavy lake shippers are saying 
this spring that it will have to be moved more 
by rail than ever before, as there are not men 
enough available to take care of lake cargoes. 

Business friends of Clark W. Hurd, who met at 
the Iroquois Hotel a few days ago, endorsed him 
for the Republican nomination for sheriff at the 
next election. Mr. Hurd was formerly supervisor 
for the town of Elma. 

J. D. Townsend, a member of the Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) lumber trade, has been appointed representa- 
tive of the R. D. McLean Lumber Co. in that terri- 
tory. 

S. S. Mitchell, jr., assistant treasurer of the 
Hendricks-Caskey Co., is spending a vacation at 
Augusta, Ga. 

W. G. Palmer, William L. Henrich, C. G. Ehr- 
mann and Christian Flierl, who left New York on 
Feb. 2 for Brazil, have returned and report a very 
fine trip. 

Charles N. Perrin, chairman of the rules com- 
mittee of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, returned at the end of last week from Chi- 
eago, where he attended a session between the 
officers of the association and representatives of 
different branches of the hardwood consuming in- 
dustries. 








INDUSTRIAL ENDEAVOR 








United Kingdom Hardwood Markets 


In their report on lumber market conditions in 
the United Kingdom during February C. Leary & 
Co. review the position of American hardwoods as 
follows: 


MAHOGANY LUMBER—London is still by far the 
most important United Kingdom market, and there 
is still a good demand for 1-inch No. 2 common 
grade, while a good deal more interest is being 
shown in FAS grade of all thicknesses; in the 
former case supplies are exceedingly limited and 
difficult to obtain, while with regard to FAS the 
tendency on the part of shippers to increase prices 
is interfering with business. Values are about 11d. 
per foot super upward for 1-inch FAS, about 9d. 
for No. 1 common and selects and about 614d. for 
No. 2 common. 


AMERICAN WALNUT—Logs: Very little interest 
is shown in these in any direction. Lumber: The 
wood seems to be out of fashion and present quota- 
tions are considered to be prohibitive. Nominal 
values are 1-inch FAS about 1s. per foot super, 
No. 1 common about 6d. per foot super. 


AMERICAN OAK—Quartered: A lifeless market 
with shippers’ quotations out of buyers’ reach. We 
quote 1-inch FAS from about 8d. per foot super 
upward according to specification, and No. 1 com- 
mon about 414d. to 5d. upward. Plain: In Lon- 
don the demand continues healthy for 3- and 4-inch 
cill oak planks at about 4s. 94d. per cubic foot. 
Wagon oak planks are eagerly sought after by 
Liverpool buyers, and are now worth about 5s. per 
cubie foot ex quay for the northern white oak. 
Southern oak planks in wagon sizes are worth 
about 4s. 3d. per cubic foot. The demand gen- 
erally for graded lumber has dropped off consider- 
ably ; consumption is light and stocks are heavy. 
one values are about 614d. per foot upward for 
18. 44. upward for No. 1 common, 2%4d. to 314d. 
or No. 2 common according to texture. 


AMERICAN WHITEWOOD—Lumber: Panel and 
FAS grades are seldom asked for, but a good busi- 
ness is possible in all the chief markets in No. 1 
common and selects, 10 inch and up wide, and there 
is a moderate request for a good No. 2 common 
grade. Both the latter should be planed on both 
sides to % inch thick, but supplies have to be 
obtained from southern shippers owing to the 
high figures quoted by northern suppliers. Values 
for the regular standard specification are about 7d. 
to 1014d. per foot super for FAS and panel, about 
344d. upward for No. 1 common, and about 1%d. 
upward for No. 2 common. Logs: Moderate quan- 
tities are saleable in the Liverpool and Manchester 
markets, but shippers’ recent quotations have re- 
stricted sales. We quote about 3s. 9d. per cubie 
foot for regular specification. 


AMERICAN GUM—Lumber: In face of the high 
figures now demanded by shippers, sales are prac- 
tically impossible. We quote about 6d. per foot 
super for 1 inch FAS red gum, 3%d. per foot for 
1-inch No. 1 common red, and about 314d. per foot 
upward for FAS sap gum. 


AMERICAN ASH—Lumber: There is a good steady 
demand in London, Liverpool and other parts of 
the country for FAS and No. 1 common grades, but 
the trade on this side can not keep pace with the 
constantly rising quotations made by _ shippers. 
Quotations are about 5%4d. per foot upward for 
FAS according to thickness, and 344d. upward for 
No. 1 common. Logs: There is still some fair 
business to be done by Liverpool, London and Man- 
chester, but the season is now getting somewhat 
late. Values are about 3s. upward per cubie foot 
for first class logs of tough, white variety. 


AMERICAN HICKORY—Logs: Here also the time 
for forward business this season is nearly over 
owing to the danger of worm defect. Consignment 
parcels, mostly of indifferent quality, have been 
arriving very — in Liverpool, and have sold 
at prices considerably lower than those at which 
the contract business was made. 


Review of Ocean Freight Conditions 


Steamer chartering was fairly active in the 
transatlantic and South American trades, but in 
all other trades the volume of business was de- 
cidedly small, say Lunham & Moore, New York 
ocean freight brokers, in their review for the week 
ended March 17. Coal to Continental Europe and 
Italy is the commodity for which there is the 
greatest demand at present, graim and sugar 
freights having become exceedingly scarce. The 
demand for tonnage for West India trading also 
shows a material falling off. Rates in the trans- 
atlantic trades are firm and quotably higher, while 
in other departments they hold firm. Tonnage 
offers sparingly for prompt loading. 

The sailing vessel market continues slow and, as 
has been the case for some time, trading is con- 
fined almost wholly to the coasting trades. There 
continues a limited inquiry for coastwise carriers, 
but freights in all of the offshore trades are ex- 
tremely scarce. Rates show but little change from 
recent quotations. 





/ Hardwood Specials ! 


BONE DRY 


car 4/4” No. 2 C.&B. Wis. Oak 
cars 4/4” No. 2C. & B.S. Elm 
car 6/4” No. 2 C. & B. S. Elm 
cor 6/4” No.2 C. & B. R. Elm 
car 4/4” No. 2 C. 
car 8/4” No. 2 C. Basswood 

car 4/4” Ist & 2ds Soft Maple 


NEW CUT 
50M’ 6/4” No. | Com. & Btr. 
Hard Maple 
75M’ 8/4” No. | Com. & Btr. 
Hard Maple 
100M’ 4/4” ist & 2ds Basswood 
100M’ 4/4” No. 2 C. Basswood 


30M’ 6/4” No. | Com. & Btr. 
Basswood 
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Jean LaRue says: 
**She’s dam’ good 
mans to deal wid!"’ 


Anything in Northern Hardwoods. 


The Adams-Thom 
waysav. [umber Co. 








Kneeland-McLurg 
Lumber Company 


PHILLIPS, WIS. 


Manufacturers of 


“SHAKELESS” 
HEMLOCK 


Hardwood Lumber 
Maple and Birch Flooring 











Oak and Gum 
MOULDINGS 


From the Heart of the 
Hardwood Country. 


York Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


The Woods 


Every sentence an essay 
on lumber and life, flashing 
with humor or stiring the 
heart with sentiment and 
good common-sense phil- 
osophy. Abeautiful book. 


$1.25 postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Better Quality 
Band Sawn 


Southern 
Hardwoods 


That is the aim of our 
organization and we 
are proud to say that 
we're “making good” 
with the most critical 
buyers. 












We manufacture high 
quality lumber and 
ship it when you want 
it. Let us prove it on 
your next order. 





The Hendrix Mill 
& Lumber Go., 


Band Mill and Yards: MOUND CITY, ILL. 











You Want Speed 


on Transit Cars and Mill Ship- 
ments. We give it to you on 


YELLOW PINE 
CRATING AND FINISH 


Try us and see, 
A. W. SMITH & CO. 
Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 








Cedar Bevel Siding 


Thurston-Flavelle, Ltd. 


PORT MOODY, B.C. 














TACOMA, WASH. 


March 17.—-Tacoma lumbermen are expressing 
fears of another car shortage, and predictions are 
being made that before the end of the month cars 
will be as searce as they were last autumn, Accord 
ing to railroad officials, the demand for cars in all 
parts of the country is the heaviest on record, and 
the Western roads are not receiving empties from 
the East in anything like proportion to the number 
of loaded cars being sent out of the district. 
A car shortage at this time would seriously hamper 
the delivery of the immense amount of lumber 
bought by eastern purchasers, who are already 
clamoring for material due to the delay in ship- 
ments caused by the severe weather prevailing on 
the Coast recently. 

Mills operating in the mountains back of Tacoma 
are working under serious handicaps and are being 
hard pushed to fill their orders, due to unseasonable 
weather. The big snowfall of last month had 
hardly melted and the plants resumed operations, 
when more snow came, seriously curtailing opera- 
tions. Reports from mills in the Mineral lake dis- 
trict show that an average of four inches of snow 
has fallen daily for the last week. Logging 
companies have been forced to put crews at work 
shoveling snow in order to lay track, and the 
camps are being operated against the better judg- 
ment of their owners, who are being pressed by 
their eastern customers to furnish lumber. The 
outlying mills have great difficulty in getting logs. 
In contrast, the waterfront mills have been able 
to operate continuously and, while logs are not 
plentiful, the supply has been sufficient. 

Lumber carriers at the Tacoma docks during the 
last week included the following: For Australia, 
Yone Maru, at Port dock, and West Islip, and 
Hokkai Maru, at Puget Sound mill. For Cal- 
ifornia, Donna Lane and Brookdale, at Port dock ; 
Thomas Crowley, at Puget Sound and St. Paul 
mills, and Hdna, at Terminal dock. For the 
Atlantic coast, Santa Rosa and William Perkins, 
at Port dock; Sudbury, at Baker dock, and Mon- 
tauk, at St. Paul mill. For the Orient, West 
Notus, at Puget Sound mill. For Europe, Dintel- 
dijk, at Terminal dock. 

An increase of 35 percent in the tonnage of deep 
sea vessels calling at Tacoma during February is 
shown over the tonnage figures for February last 
year, according to the report of the city harbor- 
master. During February of this year 114 deep 
sea vessels, with a tonnage of 296,056 tons, called 
at the port as compared with 98 vessels, with a 
tonnage of 229,899 tons, a year ago. 

Timber on government land that has not been 
sold, paid for, scaled, measured and counted can 
not be taxed, because the title remains in the 
government until all these provisions of the govern- 
ment sale contract have been complied with. This 
is the ruling of the State attorney general, who 
holds that when all provisions have been complied 
with the timber is private property and therefore 
subject to tax. 

Instruction on the economic value of forests to 
the State of Washington is being added to the 
regular course of study in the Tacoma high schools. 
The outline of study includes a consideration of 
means for safeguarding the rapidly disappearing 
forests and means of reforestation. 

A gift of $100,000 to the Pacific University at 
Forest Grove., Ore., was made this week by Mrs. 
Anna E. McCormick, widow of the late Robert L. 
McCormick, former secretary of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. In making the gift Mrs. McCormick 
stipulated that $50,000 of the amount should be 
used for establishment and maintenance of a chair 
of patriotism at the university. The remaining 
$50,000 is to be used for the building and maintain- 
ing of a men’s dormitory at the university. 

The income tax and the methods of its collection 
were described to the members of the Tacoma Lum- 
bermen’s Club last Wednesday by Burns Poe, col- 
lector of internal revenue for the district of Wash- 
ington and Alaska, who was the principal speaker 
at the regular meeting of the organization. In 
the course of his address Mr. Poe declared that 
there has been no case in his district where a 
lumber manufacturer had been even suspected of 
making a false tax return, and that the lumber 
industry stands high in returns properly made out 
and taxes promptly paid. 

A vote of thanks to A. H. Landram, past presi- 
dent of the club, for his work in making the ar- 
rangements for the annual banquet last week, and 
to his associates on the banquet committee, was 
unanimously adopted on the motion of J. G. Dick- 
son, vice president of the Pacific States Lumber 
Co. Mr. Landram expressed his thanks to the 


committee which assisted him, and read a number 
of letters and telegrams from lumber firms and 
organizations in other parts of the country con- 
gratulating the club on its third anniversary and 
praising the work done by the organization. 


Six new nonresident members, and two new resi- 
dent members, were added to the club during the 
last week, according to an announcement by Presi- 
dent John E. Manley. The new resident members 
are the Eatonville Lumber Co. and the Thompson 
Yards (Inc.), and the nonresident members are the 
Columbia Box & Veneer Co. of Puyallup; the 
Lumber Buyers (Inc.), the Joy-Tarbell Lumber 
Co., and the Washington Forest Products Co., of 
Seattle, the Skookum Lumber Co. and the Turvey 
Bros. Lumber Co., of Tenino. 

The development of the box shook industry and 
the prospects for the future were outlined by 
Ralph H. Shaffer, president of the Pacific Box 
Co., in an address before the Tacoma Advertising 
Club last Monday. After outlining the growth of 
the Pacific plant from its inception in 1889 to its 
construction of the $350,000 mill here in 1920, 
Mr. Shaffer told of the enormous expansion of the 
box shook market in foreign countries. ‘‘We ship 
175,000 oil cases a month to Australia,’ Mr. 
Shaffer said, ‘‘and the same amount to Singapore. 
Manila takes 60,000 cases. The Hawaiian pine 
apple growers, who placed their first order for 
box shook with this company, now use 174,000,000 
feet of shook a year. Manila is developing a big 
trade in cocoanut boxes and vegetable soap boxes. 
The trade in tea chests and rubber boxes for 
China and the Straits Settlements we of the United 
States have not yet invaded. Sweden, Norway 
and Japan are our chief competitors in the in- 
dustry.”” Mr. Shaffer said that the Pacific Box 
Co. is manufacturing 110,000 feet of shook a day, 
employs 250 men and has been refusing export 
business at the rate of 1,000,000 feet a week for 
several months: 

The regular monthly meeting of the Northwest 
Lumber Buyers’ Club was held Thursday night at 
the Tacoma Hotel, with nearly 30 members from 
all parts of the district attending. The meeting 
was postponed from the previous week, so as not 
to conflict with the annual banquet of the Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club, at which most of the buyers 
were guests. The principal business was the quar- 
terly election of officers, the result being: R. A. 
Stuart, Everett wholesaler, president ; V. W. North, 
Pacific States Lumber Co., Tacoma, vice president ; 
Fred B. Roberts, Newbegin Lumber Co., Tacoma, 
secretary; T. B. Duffy, Sullivan Lumber Co., Port- 
land, treasurer; D. B. Hawley, Seattle representa 
tive for the Simpson-Clapp Lumber Co., of New 
York, bailiff. Discussion of market conditions occu- 
pied most of the meeting and the new administra- 
tion is working on plans to make the next monthly 
meeting the best so far held. The exact date has 
not been set, as it was decided to take a referendum 
of the members to choose the best night for the 
assembly. 

Coéperation between employer and employee can 
be secured only when the worker believes in the 
sincerity of the employer, according to George H. 
Jensen, personnel and employment director of the 
Wheeler, Osgood Co., who spoke before the Tacoma 
Kiwanis Club last Tuesday on personnel and em- 
ployment management. Mr. Jensen told of the 
development of the codperative movement, and of 
the work done by his firm to foster the spirit of 
cooperation among the mill employees. So many of 
the firms which took part in the movement quit 
when the war bubble burst, he declared, that 
Jabor came to believe the employers insincere. This 
feeling must be removed before adequate coépera- 
tion can be obtained, 

George S. Long, general manager of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., and L. T. Murray, president 
of the West Fork Logging Co., left this week for 
New Orleans to attend the national association 
meeting to be held in that city. Mr. Long and 
Mr. Murray are particularly interested in the ques- 
tion of a national reforestation policy which will 
be discussed at the meeting. Mr. Long is an au- 
thority on conservation and reforestation, and Mr. 
Murray will represent the Pacific coast loggers in 
the discussion and formulation of the proposed 
policy. 

Appointment of Y. J. Morton, formerly a resident 
of Tacoma, as assistant to J. G. Startup, manager 
for the new western headquarters of the Thompson 
Yards (Inc.), of Minneapolis, was announced today 
by Mr. Startup. Mr. Morton has been the western 
buyer for McPhee & McGinnity for several years. 
The offices were formerly in Tacoma but were 
moved to Seattle about two years ago. Mr. Morton 
will assume his new duties about March 25, The 
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new Offices of the Thompson Yards have been opened 
in the Tacoma Building, with Mr. Startup in 
charge. 

Karl B. Kellogg, treasurer of the Ship Lumber 
Mill Co. (Inc.), left for California this week and 
will be away four weeks. 

paul H. Johns, president of the East Side and 
Waterway mill companies, returned to Tacoma this 
week after three weeks spent in the Hast. Mr. 
Johns was called east by illness in his family. 

The annual meeting of the Pacific States Lumber 
(‘o. was held last Tuesday, and officers for the 
coming year elected. The election resulted in the 
choosing of Edward Cookingham as president, J. G. 
Dickson, vice president and general manager, E. 
M. Hayden, secretary, and Albert Cookingham, 
treasurer. 

0. M. Barr, president of Barr & Collins, retailers, 
of Oak Park, Ill, visited Tacoma this week on his 
way home from a trip to California. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


March 17.—There were many signs of a weaken- 
ing in the market this week. Retailers have 
adopted a very conservative policy, returning to a 
hand to mouth basis, as the general opinion seems 
to be that a considerable softening in prices is 
impending. While demand for virtually all classes 
of lumber here is unprecedented, the retailers de- 
clare that, in view of the stocks on hand and the 
steadily increasing receipts at the harbor, there is 
no logical basis for the present prices. 

The inbound waterborne movement held up well 
during the first half of March. Up to last night, 
a total of 66 cargoes were entered at the port, 48 
of which were fir and 18 redwood. The capacity of 
the fir boats were 58,195,000 feet and the capacity 
of the redwood boats, 10,300,000 feet, making a 
total of 68,495,000 feet. 

Paul S. Foster, general sales manager of the 
Northwestern Redwood Co., was in Los Angeles 
this week conferring with Hooper & Smith, local 
representatives. 

The five-masted barkentine Conqueror and the 
steamer Oolumbia are the latest additions to the 
coastwise lumber fleet. The carriers will load at 
Puget Sound for this port. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


March 17.—Log receipts by rail increased this 
week to 125 cars. Half of these are being shipped 
by the Milwaukee road. Receipts by water also 
increased, with improvement in the weather. The 
Allen-Nolte camp was forced to close for a day or 
two on account of a snowfall, but all other camps 
have been operating uninterruptedly. 

Great log activity is reported by Anacortes. It 
is the site of what will be the largest log dump 
and booming grounds in the Northwest. This will 
be the property of the Dempsey and English log- 
ging companies, which will soon send 750,000 feet 
a day from their Skagit Valley camps. The com- 
panies are investing $125,000 in this dump and 
connecting railroad. They operate their own rail- 
road, 

Heavy shipments of piles for Alaska have featured 
the log movement this week. One vessel took 3,000 
piles and another left with a raft of 800 in tow, 
each pile from 100 to 140 feet long. Other rafts 
will follow. 

Lumber is now being shipped from here to 
Anacortes for the construction of the E. K. Wood 
Lumber Co.’s new sawmill, and President Fred J. 
Wood is on the grounds almost daily. 

Lumber shipments by water this month will ap- 
proximate those of February. ‘Thus far the move: 
ment totals about 8,000,000 feet. Shipments this 
week were: Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Cali- 
fornian, 1,000,000 feet, east coast; Sudbury, 
700,000 lath and 12,000,000 shingles, east coast. 
E. K. Wood Lumber Co., Olympic, 1,700,000 feet, 
California. The bark Phyllis is loading for Austra- 
lia and the schooners Columbia and Mary E. 
Foster for Hawaii. The steamship Siskiyou is lift- 
ing a cargo for California. The steamship Manulini 
will call next week for lumber and box shook for 
Hawaii. A Japanese liner will call next week for 
an Australian order. The steam schooner Whitney 
Olson will load 1,600,000 feet next week for Cali- 
fornia. 

Vice President J. J. Donovan, of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, and Mrs. Donovan are due 
to reach Bellingham tonight from a voyage to 
Honolulu, ‘ 

Pr R, Burke and C. H. Dougherty, who pur- 
— ae Reichert cedar mill at Anacortes a 
in rt time ago, state that the plant will be put 
a in about ten days. It was bought 
te m Arthur McGuire, of Duluth, Minn., and manu- 

Ctureg Shingles and siding. It has been idle 

about two years. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


March 17.—Shipments from the Willapa Harbor 
during February broke all records. Thirteen ves- 
sels for California carried 3,325,000 shingles and 
11,725,324 feet of lumber and lath. Five vessels 
for the Atlantic coast carried 10,163,000 shingles 
and 5,344,571 feet of lumber and lath. 

At the annual meeting of the Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Agency, Centralia, March 10, the following 
officers were elected: John Wilson, 7 Lum- 
ber Co., president; Frank Martin, Martin Lumber 
Co., vice president ; H. W. Tevis, Menafee Lumber 
Co., secretary ; J. D. Wonderly, treasurer, and J. J. 
Jennelle, manager. 

The Willapa Lumber Co., of Raymond, will elec- 
trify its entire plant at an approximate cost of 
$85,000. The electrical equipment will reduce the 
cost of production. This decision was made follow- 
ing a meeting of the board, the following members 
of which are on a tour of inspection of its hold- 
ings: C. M. Porter, Oskaloosa, Iowa; James Me- 
Kee, Muscatine, Iowa; J. E. Lynds, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; R. H. Burnsides, Portland, Ore., and Z. G. 
Hutchinson, South St. Paul, Minn. 

J. H. Dunlop, general manager of the Snow 
Lumber & Shingle Co., Littell, has announced that 
the Bunker Creek Logging Co. has taken over all 
the interest of the Hill Logging Co. in the Deep 
Creek country. The Bunker Creek Logging Co. was 
recently incorporated by J. H. Dunlop, J. M. Craw- 
ford, and George S. Shepard, all of whom are heavily 
interested in the Snow Lumber & Shingle Co. The 
new logging concern is incorporated for $120,000. 
The Hill logging road and the Snow Lumber & Shin- 
gle Co.’s logging road will be connected and a large 
tract of timber will be made available for the use 
of the plant at Littell. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Co.’s new $500,000 
dredge at Longview is being assembled and will 
soon be in operation on its storage pond. Officers 
of the Northern Pacific Railway and the Great 
Northern Railway were in Kelso and Longview 
on Wednesday in conference with R. S. Davis, 
traffic manager, and other Long-Bell officials. The 
railroad party also visited the Carlisle Lumber 
Co.’s plant at Onalaska. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


March 17.—Joe Irving, who probably knows as 
much about west Coast logs as any other man in 
the logging industry, states that the log supply is 
steadily becoming easier, notwithstanding the fact 
that unfavorable weather has not entirely passed. 
At Oso and other camps yesterday there had been 
a fall of soft snow, varying from 9 inches to a foot 
at an elevation of about one thousand feet. Not- 
withstanding the fact, conditions are better, and 
the forces now in the woods are giving some relief 
from the hand-to-mouth system of supply that has 
prevailed all winter. ‘The loggers are exerting 
themselves, since there is no intention to force 
buyers to accept a low grade product that they may 
not want. Mr. Irving estimates that the input for 
this district is now 2,500,000 feet daily, which 
represents about 80 percent of full capacity. 

The Everett Chamber of Commerce, T. A. Noble, 
president-secretary, has just completed a compila- 
tion of figures showing the extent of the lumber 
industry and its allied occupations here. The 
statistics have been brought fully down to date, 
and show the enormous output of forest products 
which has gained for Everett the name of “the 
City of Smokestacks.” The figures, which are 
based on the cut per day of eight hours, are: 
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The figures for doors and veneer have been sup- 
plied by the Robinson Manufacturing Co. There 
ure also two saSh and door concerns in Everett, 
from which no figures have yet been obtained re- 
specting windows and general house framing. 

H. L. Gary, president, says the New England 
Manufacturing Co., Lowell, is cutting 210,000 
shingles a day, mostly clears and 5/2 5-inch dimen- 
sions, which he is shipping largely to Texas and 
other southwestern States. Mr. Gary is a con- 
sistent advocate of quality shingles, and notes with 
satisfaction that the Texas trade is responding to 
the effort to improve the product. 

At the Garner Shingle Co., Ed Sievers is im- 
pressed with the fact that his concern recently 
has received eight or ten cars due for recondition- 
ing, since they are without doors, and on the 
switches at the mill yesterday was a car marked 
“bad order.” It shows that railroad equipment 
is not in a good state of repair, as indicated by 
the cars received at a single mill. 

C. D. Fratt, the genial secretary of the Robin- 
son Manufacturing Co., expects to be able to re- 
port in thirty days that the capacity of the plant 
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ROUGH OR DRESSED 


1 MOULDINGS, LATH, 
SHINGLES 


By Sales Agent for the Following Mills:— 


| THE HEBARD CYPRESS COMPANY, 
| Waycross, Ga. 


BIG SALKEHATCHIE CYPRESS CO. 


Varnville, S.C. 
BLACK RIVER CYPRESS CO. LYON PINE COMPANY, 
Gable, S.C. Odessa, Fila. 
BURTON - SWARTZ PINEORA MANUFACTURING 
CYPRESS CO. OF FLORIDA COMPANY, 


Pineora, Ga. 

Also agents for 
DIBERT, STARK & BROWN 
CYPRESS CO. 

In territory east of Pittsburgh. 


Perry, Fla. 
SAVANNAH RIVER LUMBER 
COMPAN 


Vale Royal Mill, Savannah, Ga. 
Gilmania Mill, Gilmania, S.C. 


Gulf Red Cypress Co. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 











Texas 


Hardwoods 


E want to hear 

from a few more 
buyers who value uni- 
form quality and mill- 
ing in hardwood lum- 
ber. Tell us your re- 
quirements and we'll 
tell you what we 
can do. 








Four big trunk 
lines serve our 
four mills. 


SOUTHERN 
PINE LUMBER 


BIG 

MILLS 
Manufacturing 
Yellow Pine 
E.G.Flooring 
Yard and Shed 
Stock, Kiln 








COMPANY Dried Timbers 
upto 12X12-24' 
TEXARKANA, Big Timbers 
TEXAS For Export 
Daily Capacity Hardwood 
ee Lumber 
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The Shortleaf for 
Shrewd Dealers 


Dealers who appreciate 
favorable natural qualities in 
selling lumber pick Near- 
white Shortleaf. Its soft- 
ness, even texture, light 
weight and excellent manu- 
facture are big advantages 
in going after sales. Try us 
for satisfaction and prompt 
service in 


Finish, Ceiling, Siding, 
Flooring, Mouldings, 


Dimension, Lath, 
Boards. 


Nothing over 16 feet. 
Straight or mixed cars, 


The 
Sumter Lumber Co. 


ELECTRIC MILLS, MISS. 
D.H. FORESMAN, N. NICHOLSON, 
Gen. Mgr. Ass’t Mgr. 
Daily Capacity 200,000 ft. 
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You Get | the Best 


when you order our Band Sawed, Steam 


Kiln Dried and Soda Dipped lumber. 


. scacipisiiendmalle 


YELLOw PINE | 
, J 


Our daily capacity of 125,000 feet insures 
prompt service. Tell us your needs. 


COLUMBUS 


LUMBER COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, MISSISSIPPI 
D. F. McCullough, Gen’1. Mgr. M. D. Thomason, Ass’t Mgr 













































4x4 to 
18x18—10 to 70 ft. 
Rough or Sized 
a. and i. Ceiling and 
2x6, S4S ooring, No. 116 Siding, 
" Moulding, etc.,in all grades. 


Williams Yellow Pine Co. 


POPLARVILLE, MISSISSIPPI 














BEST BOOK IN THE LUMBERMAN’S LIBRARY 


Is *‘Tote-road and Trail,’’ just published. Here is ‘‘the 
lumberman poet’? at his best, singing heart-winning 
songs on logging, lumbering, and life in general. Illus- 
trated in color. A book no lumberman should miss, 
$1.50 postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 
433 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


has been raised to 200,000 feet of lumber a day. 
The output in eight hours is now 175,000 feet. 
The management is installing a 9-foot Prescott 
resaw, with which, it is expected, the cut will 
be increased about 20 percent. 

Len Skally, sales manager of the Clough-Hartley 
Co., is dealing with a new side line in the shape 
of cedar lath, which the plant is turning out for 
the first time for the Colorado trade. ‘The by- 
product will meet with instant sale, sinee cedar 
lath is in big demand. 

W. H. Boner, general manager of the Weyer- 
haeuser mills, left during the week for Los Angeles 
and Pasadena. He will not return until April. 

Tom Skally, sales manager of the William Hul- 
burt Mill Co., is in San Francisco. 

Roy W. Thomas, sales manager of the Walton 
Lumber Co., has gone to southern California, where 
he will remain for two or three weeks. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


March 17.—Lumber dealers in San Francisco 
have a very healthy demand and are being kept 
busy making deliveries to jobs. They have light 
stocks, as a rule, and are ordering lumber from 
the mills to take care of requirements, but there 
is no speculative buying. Deliveries by rail and 
water are increasing with some improvement in 
production at the Douglas fir and redwood mills. 
Prices are being well maintained on all kinds of 
lumber and mills are turning down orders for 
some items which ure very scarce. Everything 
points to a demand for all the lumber that can 
be shipped here during the next month or two. 

There are some good inquiries for export busi- 
ness, altho the volume of actual buying has been 
limited by the unwillingness of the mills to load up 
with orders when they were sold ahead and short 
of logs. With a large volume of domestic business 
at fair prices, the export orders do not seem so 
attractive. Australia is taking some Douglas fir 
right along, but competition from British Columbia 
is strong. This applies also to business with 
Japan and China. The Douglas Fir Exploitation & 
Export Co. sold 18,000,000 feet to Japan and 
2,000,000 feet to the east coast of South America 
during the week. The Redwood Export Co., this 
city, is sold ahead for several months, and will 
take on more business when the mills have a 
better supply of dry clear, 

F. H. Lambert, general manager of the Mce- 
Cloud River Lumber Co., has been very successful 
in making a winter cut of white pine at McCloud. 
Three band saws are running with double shifts, 
making a total output of 325,000 feet a day. It 
is planned to operate additional saws during April 
and increase the daily cut to 600,000 feet. 

The Weed Lumber Co., J. M. White general man- 
ager, is preparing to make a good season’s cut of 
white pine at Weed. A large output of sash and 
doors and veneers is being made. The box factory 
is busy. 

R. F. Pray, general manager of the Hutchinson 
Lumber Co., of Oroville, who has been in the city 
on business, has planned to increase the cut of the 
white pine mill, which is in steady operation. By 
working double shifts an output of 400,000 feet a 
day can be made. Additional electrical logging 
units will increase the supply of logs. ‘The box 
factory is making a good output. 

The Fruit Growers’ Supply Co. will start up its 
white and sugar pine mill at Susanville March 19, 
and will cut low grade logs at first so as to get a 
good supply of box lumber for the factory. A 
force of men is being assembled for work in the 
camps and mill. 

The Hammond Lumber Co., this city, has a big 
demand for redwood. The mill at Samoa on Hum- 
boldt Bay is operating with a night shift on one- 
half of the plant. The total cut is about 10,000,- 
000 feet a month. 

The Pacific Lumber Co. continues to make a 
heavy cut of redwood at Scotia. Production will 
be rushed in an effort to build up dry stocks. 

Thomas A. McCann, president of the Northern 
Pine Association and vice president of the Mc- 
Cloud River Lumber Co. as well as managing 
director of other large concerns, is here on busi- 
ness connected with white and sugar pine opera- 
tions. 

J. H. Austin, jr., vice president of the Germain 
Co., Pittsburg, who has been making a tour of the 
Northwest in connection with the opening of a 
branch office in Portland, has just paid a visit 
to the San Francisco office, in charge of J. S. Kent 
and C. E. Lewis. He will return to the East via 
New Orleans. 

George N. Glass, treasurer of the Lassen Lum- 
ber & Box Co., has arrived from Pittsburgh, 
via the Panama Canal route, accompanied by Mrs. 
Glass. He will attend the annual meeting of the 
company here and spend several weeks in Cali- 
fornia. 

William P. Jackson, former United States Sena- 
tor and head of a lumber company in Salisbury, 
Md., is here on a tour of the Coast accompanied 
by his wife and daughter. 





Among the lumbermen in the city as visitors 
are: J. J. Donovan, of the Bloedel Donovan Lum. 
ber Co., of Bellingham, Wash.; A. D. Davis, of 
Kansas City; F. P. Rogers, of Columbus, Ohio 
and W. S. Dwinnell, of Minneapolis. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


March 17.—March shipments by the Nettletop 
Lumber Co. will aggregate about 12,500,000 feet 
of lumber, all of which has gone to San Pedro, 
Redondo and San Diego. 

J. S. Sharp, who has been connected with the 
Washington Cedar & Fir Products Co., has joined 
the Seattle forces of H. B. Waite & Co. 

Mark G. Buckley, of the Buckley-Tremaine Lum. 
ber Co. and also secretary and manager of the 
Puget Sound Lumber & Box Co., is putting the 
finishing touches on the hox plant of the concern 
on Lake Union, at the former site of the Bilis. 
Mylroie operation. The box plant will start about 
April 1. Work is actively progressing on the saw. 
mill property, under direction of Harry G. Tre. 
maine, manager. The new plant will be a car 
and cargo proposition. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


March 19.—Sawmill repairing in Montana jg 
nearing completion. The Brooks-Scanlon Co. mil] 
at Eureka may begin operations on March 19. 
Logging continues and logs are being rushed to the 
mills, altho there is a goodly supply on hand to 
start operations. S. J. Dahlberg, Fortine, is com- 
pleting mill operations at his present location on 
Barnaby Lake, and expects soon to go to a new 
site on Meadow Creek about two miles distant, 
Mr. Dahlberg has acquired about 20,000,000 feet 
of timber in that section. He has been sawing 
ties and lumber, but is planning the installation 
of a fair sized planer at his spur. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


March 17.—The Aberdeen World issued this 
month a mammoth port edition of more than a 
hundred pages, for the purpose of telling the story 
of Grays Harbor, with special reference to its 
great lumber industry. It contained a rotagravure 
section, which is the first to be issued by any news- 
paper in the northwest. A number of photographs 
in both the rotagravure and regular’ sections 
of the paper were taken by the AMBRICAN Lum 
BERMAN, Chicago. 

The first full car of oak flooring ever received 
on the Harbor reached here last week from Ar- 
kansas. 

The shingle mill of the Saginaw Timber Co., in 
Aberdeen, and the sawmill of the Hulbert Lumber 
Co. are closed temporarily while repairs are being 
made. 

The Grays Harbor Shingle Co., of this city, is 
building a new sawmill plant, adjoining its present 
shingle mill plant. The new sawmill will contain 
a 10-foot band head rig and a 7-foot pony band 
rig, and the company expects to install a gang 
later. This plant will be built primarily with 4 
view to manufacturing red cedar siding. The con- 
pany, which has been one of the more important 
shingle mills on Grays Harbor, will thus add to its 
products so that it may ship mixed cars of siding, 
or other lumber, and shingles. 

The A. C. Tebb Lumber Corporation, of Aber- 
deen, which began business here on the first of 
the year, has been making very creditable progress 
and the officers and stockholders are highly pleased 
with the amount of business taken so far. The 
officers of this company are: A. S, Hoonan, prest- 
dent and treasurer; A. C. Tebb, vice president; 
and C. R. Apple, secretary. The company is organ- 
ized to do a general wholesale lumber business. 

When the plant of the Schafer Brothers Lumber 
& Door Co., at Montesano, Wash., resumes opera- 
tions next week, there will be practically a new 
sawmill as far as equipment is concerned. This 
plant was. taken over by the Shafer Bros., well 
known loggers of Grays Harbor, a few years ago, 
and during that time considerable new machinery 
has been added. During the present shutdown the 
company replaced everything that was not new, 
and it now has a first class sawmill with an 8-hour 
capacity of 130,000 feet, with a band head rig 
and large edger and roller band resaw, and in 
addition to the sawmill plant the company oper: 
ates at the same place a shingle mill. On the oppo 
site side of the town the same interests are operat: 
ing a smaller sawmill plant. R. S. Fox is manager 
of the mills, and P. FE. Far is sales manager in 
the rail department. 

G. E. Anderson, of the Anderson & Middleton 
Lumber Co., is in Portland in connection. with 4 
new mill and logging enterprise which he and §. M. 
Anderson are contemplating at Toledo, Ore. Mr. 
Anderson last week achieved the honor of becom 
ing a grandfather for the first time, a daughter 
being born to Mr. and Mrs. G. EB. Anderson, jr. 

A veneer factory on the site of the old Panama- 
Eastern mill site in Hoquiam will be built, work 
to begin the first of April. A. J. Delateur, former 
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manager of the Raymond Veneer Co.; A. G. Basil, 
of Raymond, and A. A. Bator, of Aberdeen, have 
incorporated under the name of Grays Harbor Ve- 
neer Co. with a capital stock of $50,000. 

The mill of the National Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co. is being improved by the installation of 
new boilers, a new slip for the shingle mill and 
the addition of about 500 feet of wharf. 

w. T. Culver, principal stockholder in the Na- 
tional Lumber & Manufacturing Co., who has re- 
cently acquired an interest in the Buehner Lumber 
Co., left last week for Coos Bay. 

R. D. Merrill, of Seattle, vice president of the 
Polson Logging Co. and one of the most prominent 
timber operators in the Northwest, is on the 
Harbor on business for a few days. 

George N. Tibbits, of the Portland office of the 
Pacific Car & Foundry Co., called on all of the 
mills of the Harbor last week endeavoring to locate 
available car material for his company. 

Thorpe Babcock, of the Northwestern Lumber 
Co. is chairman of a civic committee making a 
drive for $300,000 to erect a community hotel in 
Hoquiam. ‘Thru Mr. Babcock’s efforts practically 
the entire amount was secured. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


March 17.—A_ reduction of $5 a thousand was 
made today in No. 1 common and inch selects, 
both in the Idaho and western pines. There was 
also a reduction of $3 a thousand in Idaho com- 
mon white pine, while No. 4 and No. 5 common 
Idaho and western pine both advanced $1. Other- 
wise there was no change in prices. Wholesalers 
and millmen report demand lighter in the last 
week or ten days, and attribute the easing up in 
part to the prevalent storms in the East. The 
new association list has been received but will not 
become effective for another week or two. 

Fred A. Shore, who resigned his position as man- 
ager of the Ohio Match Co. Jan. 13, has bought 
white pine holdings on Pike Creek, twenty miles 
northeast of Oro Fino, and will building a circular 
mill of 30,000 feet daily capacity as soon as 
weather permits. He has bought the machinery 
and shipped it to Oro Fino. His output for the 
first year of 9,000,000 feet of white pine plank is 
practically all contracted for. The Ohio Match 
Co. is to take 7,000,000 feet, which will be trucked 
the twenty miles to Oro Fino and shipped to 
Spokane. In addition to the manufacture of white 
pine, in which Mr. Shore intends to specialize, he 
is doing a considerable wholesale lumber business. 

Lindsley Bros., pioneer dealers in cedar prod- 
ucts, have increased the capitalization of their 
company to $500,000. The original capitalization 
was $100,000. To this is added $100,000 in com- 
mon stock, to be taken up by the present stock- 
holders and employees. 

Arthur Grantham, at the Elkad Elko dinner 
held Thursday night, suggested that the club fos- 
ter the idea of an exhibit of Inland Empire woods 
to be on display in some convenient downtown 
location. The suggestion was received with favor 
and is to be followed up. 

R. L. Bayne, who recently joined the Weyer- 
haeuser statistical department under C. C. Koerner, 
is Hoo-Hoo Vicegerent Snark here. He announced 
that there is to be a concatenation here early next 
month, at which it is hoped to have W. S. Dickason 
of Kansas City, Snark of the Universe, and H. R. 
Isherwood, secretary-treasurer, St. Louis. He also 
held out the hope that Maj. E. G. Griggs, of the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., of Tacoma, might 
be induced to come to Spokane to talk to the club 
preceding the concatenation. 

“An exceptionally good year is in prospect for 
the lumber industry,” was the dictum of L. S. 
Case, of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. at the 
monthly meeting of the trustees of the company 
held Wednesday. Present were F. E. Weyer 
haeuser, C. A. Weyerhaeuser, J. P. Weyerhaeuser, 
Jr, T. J. Humbird, president of the company; Mr. 
Case, A. W. Laird, Huntington Taylor, F. R. Tit- 
comb, R. E. Irwin, S. P. Johns, R. W. Hunt, I. N. 
Tate and Edmond Hayes. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


; March 19.—Thirty-cent cotton has stimulated 
Interest in cotton planting pretty much thruout 
the South. Word comes from Elizabeth, La., that 
the farmers in that section are planning to put in 
a few acres of cotton for the first time in years. 
It is added that the Industrial Lumber Co., which 
co-operates actively in the farming development of 
ts section, will conduct an experiment in boll 
weevil control on its farms near Elizabeth, under 
direction of the American Cotton Association. 

Dispatches from Monroe, La., say that the Yel- 
low Pine Lumber & Paper Co., of Orange, Tex., 
has purchased a 70-acre site at Bastrop, La., and 
io June will begin the construction there of a 
pulp and paper mill to cost $2,000,000. 

The Farrel]-Glas Belting Co., whose organization 


was recently announced, will open for business this 
week in the building it has leased at 614 Tchoupi- 
toulas street. The company will produce, and 
market in Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama and 
Florida, a waterproof belting under the brand 
“Seagull,” using two floors of its building for 
manufacturing purposes, and one for office quar- 
ters. 

At a meeting of the Hammond (La.) Rotary 
Club last week, H. P. Mitchell, president of the 
Citizens’ National Bank of Hammond, suggested 
that a paper mil] be added to Hammond’s collec- 
tion of industries, to utilize the waste from the 
sawmills of Hammond, Ponchatoula and other 
nearby points, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


March 20.—A measure brought up in the Mis- 
souri legislature proposing the abolishment of 
chain stores thru a system of multiplied license 
fees has been killed. It provided for fees of $500 
for the first store, $1,000 for the second, $1,500 for 
the third etc., and also prohibited more than ten 
stores of a chain in any county or in the city of 
St. Louis. Lumber company line yards would have 
been affected had the bill passed. 

The Carr-Trombley Manufacturing Co, will 
erect a 4-story addition to its millwork plant at 
Second and Branch streets to cost $250,000. The 
structure will be 145x220 feet, and will provide 
31,900 square feet of floor space, bringing the 
total of the factory to approximately 200,000 
square feet. 

The Lumbermen’s Traffic Bureau, of which E. E. 
Eversull is manager, is now located at 1701 Ar- 
cade Building. 


MACON, GA. 


March 19.—-Weather in this section has been 
anything but ideal, and both milling and shipping 
have been severely handicapped. Car shortage has 
held up the movement of stock. The market has 
remained comparatively firm during the week, but 
at times there has been a pronunced weakness and 
quick recovery. Because of this unsteadiness 
there has been a little less buying, but sales have 
been made at the same prices as prevailed last 
week, namely, $25 for the 6-inch boards and $26 for 
the &-, 10- and 12-inch. Most manufacturers have 
their order books pretty well filled up. Buying 
from the middle West has been somewhat slack, 
but the East has been rather active. 


ELIZABETH, LA. 


March 19.—The general condition of the lumber 
market in this district remains unchanged. The 
yards are still buying considerable lumber and 
the railroads continue to call) for material, so 
that demand is greater than production. Stocks 
remain short and shipments have been slowed 
down somewhat, owing to the heavy rains of the 
last few weeks. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


March 19.--The weather is extremely bad and 
the mills are making very little lumber. Stocks 
are not gaining on orders. Labor supply continues 
to grow worse, so production is badly handicapped. 
Cars are scarce and shipments can not move out 
promptly. Transit cars are still in poor demand, 
but orders for mill shipment are plentiful and at 
satisfactory prices. Stocks are badly broken and 
a large volume of business is being refused because 
mills do not have assortments to fill special orders. 
Practically all the lumber which is ready for ship- 
ments. however, is already covered by orders. 
It is predicted that by April 15 there will be an- 
other heavy buying rush, if weather is good in the 
consuming territory. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


March 19.—There was some improvement last 
week in car supply. Fairly large mill stocks have 
been accumulating, due to the shortage of empties, 
but the mills have orders in hand for practically 
all of this lumber. sad weather has brought log- 
ging operations virtually to a standstill, and heavy 
rains last week have further slowed up operations. 
The price tendency thruout the pine and hardwood 
lists continues upward, due to the heavy demand 
for pine from the building trades, and for hard- 
wood and ash from the furniture and automobile 
makers. Advances in many items are looked for 
before the end of this month. 

Interest now centers in the recent freight rate 
hearings in Atlanta before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, lumbermen believing that the 
commission will not grant the requests of the car- 
riers to operate on a flat mileage basis, which 
would mean a substantial increase in rates. 
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EALERS who 

like to buy in 
mixed cars will find 
we offer an especially 


favorable combina- ~ 
tion of items for 
mixing. 

Redwood, Longleaf. ‘Timbers 


and Dimension, West Coast Lum- 
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NEW DEEMER 


Manufacturing Co. 


Incorporated 
H. H. Bates, Manager. DEEMER, MISS. 





High Grade Shortleaf 


Yellow Pine 


Finish, Flooring 
and Siding 


Specializing in 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4 
Virgin Shortleaf Finish. 


—also— 
Band Sawn 


os Oak 3 Gum 


Address all inquiries 
for Hardwoods to 


Southern Hardwood 
Sales Company 


Indianapolis, : . Indiana 
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LAKE CHARLES, LA. 
OAK FLOORS March 19.—The southern pine market has lost 
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That’s the only kind of floor- 
ing you can afford to sell today. 
When competition is so keen 
and builders are seeking the 
longest wearing flooring for 
their money. 

“Sterling” Oak Flooring and 
Mouldings are manufactured 
from carefully selected, 
thoroughly dry Oak lumber. 


We offer buyers 48-hour serv- 
ice from St. Louis and solicit 
your orders for carlots, L.C.L., 
or truck loads. 











Investigate our 
facilities today. 


STERLING 
HARDWOOD 
FLOORING CO. 
3300-16 N. Broadway 


ST. LOUIS, 
MISSOURI 











Yellow Pine 
Timbers, Lumber 


Lath «nd Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
‘* Ask the Wholesaler’’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 
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Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

P owel LONG LEAF 
LUMBER YellowPine, 
COMPANY Moulding and Plaster Lath 
Lake Charles, Mills at Barham, La., and 


ne Leesville, La. 
Louisiana Capacity, 300,000 feet daily. 











none of its strength, tho buyers are less eager to 
place orders. Prices have varied very little dur- 
ing the week. Inquiries continue to come from all 
sections, but as a rule the mills are not in position 
to take care of rush orders, some of them being 
booked up for the next few months. There is 
practically no surplus in the yards, and most of 
the lumber that has accumulated is of recent cut. 
Timbers are in very strong demand and are almost 
unobtainable. Dimension and common stocks are 
also in strong demand. While there continues to 
be a strong call for building material, locally the 
market for such items is not as strong as normally 
at this season. The demand for export stocks is 
practically cut off because of the unwillingness of 
European buyers to meet existing prices, and be- 
cause mills are not out looking for this class of 
business with the interior demand as satisfactory 
as it is. Logging operations have not been inter- 
ferred with to any appreciable extent, the mills 
getting all the logs they need. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


March 19.— Inevitable price advances in south- 
ern pine and hardwoods are seen as the result of 
the cold spell of last week in eastern and south- 
eastern Texas, which will curtail output. A strong 
demand has continued for practically all items of 
both southern pine and hardwoods. In the former, 
stock shortage has not been nearly so marked as 
in hardwoods. Most hardwoods are procured in 
the lowlands, which for some time have been 
inundated. Shingles are moving more. briskly. 
Lath are in strong demand. Building in Houston 
and vicinity, but particularly in the city, has been 
unprecedented. Reports from other Texas cities 
indicate similar conditions. 


WARREN, ARK. 


March 19.—The market this week has been rea- 
sonably active, and recent advances have been 
maintained. Retailers are buying in good volume, 
mixed car business predominating. Industrial pur- 
chasers are buying in good quantities. Demand 
for railroad items is good. Order files generally 
are in a very healthy condition. Box cars are in 
short supply. The weather has been good. Labor 
is scarce. Demand for hardwood, particularly 
from oak flooring manufacturers, fell off slightly 
this week. Prices generally are strong, some items 
showing a slight tendency to advance. Industrials 
are actively in the market. Mill stocks are low 
and broken. Because of high water, some mills 
have lost time. Hardwood flooring is moving in 
good volume, and most manufacturers are oversold. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


March 19.—The demand for North Carolina pine, 
rough and dressed, continues very brisk and total 
sales would be much larger were mills disposed to 
sell any further ahead, but they do not wish to 
in view of the strong upward trend in prices, the 
opening up of good spring trade, and the fact that 
most of them are very far behind on shipments. 
Most of the stock ordered is wanted quickly. Rail- 
roads are unable to fill the car requirements of 
mills, but the embargo situation is easing up a 
bit. 

There has been a continued brisk demand for 
4/4 edge No. 2 and better, few mills being in posi- 
tion to quote. Edge, 4/4, No. 3 has been a little 
quiet, but prices hold firm. No. 2 and better, 4/4, 
stock widths, rough and dressed, are in good de- 
mand, with little available, most mills being averse 
to selling more than they have on hand. No. 3 
stock widths, 4/4, continue very active. The rail- 
roads are buying some of this stock, but slowly. 
No. 3 stock widths appear to be very scarce. In- 
quiries for 5/4 and thicker edge are picking up. 
Sales of Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips and miscuts 
have been light, mills having little to offer. 


Recently there has been a very good demand for 
4/4 edge No. 1 box, rough and dressed. Very little 
of this item is to be had. Edge No. 2 box, 4/4, 
continues very active, most of this being wanted 
dressed. This item is scarce. No. 1 stock box, 
4/4, continues active in all widths, with 6- and 
12-inch very scarce. Air dried stock is hard to 
buy for quick shipment, and kiln drying mills are 
holding firm for their prices on 8- and 10-inch. No. 
2 stock box, 4/4, is inquired for freely. Prices are 
a little stronger. Edge box, 5/4 and 6/4, rough 
and dressed, is very: popular. Box bark strips 
continue very active in the rough, dressed and re- 
sawn, 

The demand for flooring, thin ceiling, partition 
ete. has been very satisfactory. Few mills are in 
position to make prompt shipment. The increase 
in demand for js-inch ceiling has been noticeable. 
Inquiries for roofers have been numerous and sales 


prices show more variation than heretofore.  §jy. 
inch are scarce in kiln dried. The trend of price 
is slowly upward, as air dried stock is hard to get 
except for future delivery, at prices on a par or 
higher than kiln dried. Demand for pine lath jg 
growing steadily. Framing is still scarce ang 
actively sought. 

Below is a statement of exports of forest prod. 
ucts thru district No. 14, comprising the ports of 
Norfolk and Newport News, Va., during January, 
1923: 


Item—Destination Feet Value 
Oak, United Kingdom.:...... 2,254,000 $145,107 
OAK, BOIGIUM 2 cc sssewesses 14,000 648 
Poplar, United Kingdom...... 730,000 78,072 
Poplar, DeWHIATE «.c.0066 0000 13,000 2,300 
Chestnut, United Kingdom.... 146,000 8,366 
Pine, United Kingdom........ 45,000 2,742 
Hardwood, United Kingdom... 110,000 8,777 
Walnut, United Kingdom..... : 9,374 
Basswood, United Kingdom... 2,000 151 
Gum, United Kingdom........ 9,000. 280) 
Maple flooring, United Kingdom 152,000 11,182 
Pine piles, United Kingdom... 360,000 17,817 
Dogwood logs, France........ 12,000 500) 
Cedar logs, Prance......+.0+. 10,000 1,750 
Hickory logs, United Kingdom. 29,000 1,191 

3,963,000 $288,257 
Other forest products, all destinations.... 31,600 
NN ic gid iis ieee State we eer eetae $319,857 


The figures covering lumber exports during Jan. 
uary, 1922, were 1,648,000 feet, valued at $142,961, 
average value per thousand feet, $86.75. Decem. 
ber, 1922, figures were 3,805,000 feet, valued at 
$288,699, average value, $75.87. The average 
value per thousand feet during January, 1923, wag 


$72.74. 
ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


March 19.—The larger southern pine mills report 
that volume of orders dropped somewhat during 
last week, largely due to the inability of manv- 
facturers to accept further bookings, because they 
are so far behind now in their shipments. Order 
files are heavy, stocks low and logs scarce, s0 
prices remain firm, and a few items show increases, 
Flooring and dimension are both in demand, while 
railroad and car material are still in urgent re- 
quest. The supply of timbers for immediate de. 
livery is limited, and their prices are strong. 
Because mills have so small stocks, wholesalers 
must go to several mills to find mixed lengths or 
mixed carlots. The mills have little lumber to 
offer, and require sixty to ninety days for shipment. 
Many mills will accept new orders for items not 
wanted immediately. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


March 19.—In the last few days the market 
in some items of southern pine has become spotted, 
but as a whole it is very strong. The recent easing 
in demand is attributed to bad weather up north, 
the inability of the mills, because of heavy order 
mills, to book much new business, and lack of cars. 
An accumulation of transits at some of the big 
cities is reported, but, in view of actual needs and 
the car shortage in the South, the total is insignif- 
cant. Shipping of high grade lumber and 
bundle stock is practically at a_ standstill, 
on account of lack of box cars, and shipping 
and loading are also retarded by bad weather. 
Open equipment is all that is available, and there 
is no certainty about that. Car material and spe 
cial timbers are very strong. The export market 
shows sustained strength, with South American 
leading. Lath are firm and are being sold freely 
at higher prices. Shingles are unusually strong 
for this season. Building is very heavy in this 
section. 

Local manufacturers of hardwood report the 
market very active, all items being in demand. 
Prices advanced slightly last week. The feature 
of the market has been increased demand for pop- 
lar and oak. Shortage of box cars is hurting 
hardwood mills more than it is the pine mills. Bad 
weather has curtailed production and shipments. 
Logging will not be resumed for about sixty days, 
but there is a good log supply on hand, ‘The ex 
port situation is better. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


March 20.—The market here is showing ® 
tendency to sag on yard lumber, as a result of 
what sales managers say amounts to a_ buyers 
strike in the cities. The country yards are buying 
only a little, as a great many of the rural dealers 
placed orders early while prices were low. Demand 
for southern pine and fir has dropped off materially. 
Meantime, wholesalers have been putting out 4 
long line of transit cars and forcing them to 
move, creating numerous soft spots. Fir transits 


have been particularly hard to move when mixtures 
did not meet the needs of the buyer, and some of 
them have gone at prices below list. The industrial 
side of the market is quite lively, with a g004 
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demand for all factory items, especially in western 
pines, redwood and hardwoods, both northern and 
southern. Railroad stock is moving in fairly good 
yolume, tho demand is not as good as it was a few 
weeks ago. 

The weather last week has been strong against 
the trade, and this week, judging from the fore- 
cast, will not be any improvement. Heavy rains 
in the South, and rain and snow with high winds 
and low temperatures in the middle West, have 
halted building in the cities and the country, where 
the roads are in very bad shape.' The car situation 
in the South has been worse, tho few complaints 
have been heard from the Pacific coast. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


March 20.—Orders from retail dealers over the 
territory to sort up stocks for spring business have 
been a feature in the lumber trade on this market 
during the last ten days. While all classes of north- 
ern pine lumber are strong, no advances have been 
announced. The sales manager of one of the large 
sawmill companies here claimed that current quota- 
tions are not commensurate with the increased cost 
of production. The Duluth interior finish and sash 
and door plants received a substantial increase in 
inquiry during the last few days, and have been 
unusually busy for the season. There is a con- 
tinued heavy demand for box lumber. 

As a result of continued cold weather, logging 
operations are being maintained on a heavy scale 
and small operators who were apprehensive during 
the week’s thaw at the beginning of this month 
are now confident that all their winter’s cuts of 
logs and other woods products will be brought out. 
The large sawmill companies propose to continue 
logging as long as weather will permit. 

The Northern Pole & Lumber Co. announces that 
its sawmill at Big Falls, Minn., will start upon its 
season’s cut within a few days. The company will 
run day and night shifts from the start, and a nor- 
mal lumber output is looked for. 

Winter logging operations on the Wales spur of 
the Duluth & Iron Range railroad have been on a 
heavy scale this season, there being a broad demand 
for all classes of woods products, including mine 





Telecodes Wanted 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has several 
requests for copies of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN Telecode. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN will pay $2.50 each for a 
number of salable copies which readers 
desire to dispose of. 











timber. The North Star Co., which has been the 
largest shipper on the spur, loading up as high as 
forty cars a day, is about thru and will begin to 
move out its equipment next week. 

Officials of the Crookston Lumber Co. have an- 
nounced that its mill at Bemidji, Minn., will open 
for the season on March 26. Day and night shifts 
will'be employed, and it is expected that the plant 
will be operated at full capacity during the season. 
Many improvements were made at the plant during 
the winter months. ‘Three large logging camps 
were operated at Blackduck, Minn., during the 
winter, and the company plans to operate a sum- 
mer camp on an extensive scale south of Kelliher, 


Minn. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


March 19.—More snow, alternated with rain, 
freezing spells and thaws, has maintained records 
for New England weather, but there has been some 
improvement in the railroad situation nevertheless. 
In the effort to eliminate some of the trouble and 
to facilitate lumber shipments, committees of lum- 
bermen have conferred together and also with rail- 
road_ officials. Representatives of the Boston 
wholesalers met last week. There was another con- 
ference of representatives delegated by the Massa- 
chusetts Wholesale Lumber Association, the North- 
eastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association and the 
Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealer’s Association. 
More equitable distribution of permits for ship- 
ments over embargoed lines was discussed, and 
suggestions for the consideration of railroad offi- 
cials were framed. The trade is awaiting with 
interest some tangible results from these con- 
ferences, 

The building industry here is preparing for one 
of the biggest spring campaigns in its history. 
Suilding contracts awarded during the second 
week of March for New England construction ag- 
Sregated $4,654,200. Retail lumber dealers are 
endeavoring under severe handicaps to get their 
Stocks in shape to take care of the tremendous 
demand for lumber this great volume of building 
construction will mean. The market for eastern 
Spruce is very strong, and prices for northern and 


eastern boards continue to show an upward tend- 
ency. The lath market is even firmer than last 
week. Demand for southern pine flooring and 
partition is restricted by slow rail deliveries, but 
buyers do not appear as yet to be deterred by the 
prices quoted. Demand for hardwoods is excellent 
and prices are very firm. 

H. W. McDonough, formerly of the Cypress Lum- 
ber Co. and now associated with Clifton F. Leather- 
bee (Inc.), has returned from an extensive trip 
among southern mills. He is optimistic concerning 
the lumber market, and expects to see 1923 achieve 
new records of prosperity for the Boston trade. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


March 19.—Heavy rains have slowed up the 
movement of lumber from yards in Philadelphia 
and suburbs, and naturally have had an effect 
upon buying by retailers. Lumber is needed here 
and rail shipments have been coming in better. 
Cars are hard to secure at some mills. Western 
consuming markets are getting lumber which nor- 
mally would come to this market, but a number 
of New ;England and New York points are still 
embargoed, so that transit cars, particularly of 
southern pine, are being diverted from them to 
this section. Northern pine is very firm; all 
grades are in very good demand. Both southern 
und western white pine mills are refusing to quote 
on some inquiries, as they are oversold on many 
items. Hemlock is strong at $40 base; one large 
wholesaler is quoting $42. There are practically 
no long lengths to be had. Most yards are in need 
of hemlock. Birch, beech and maple hold steady. 
Some few advances have been reported. More or- 
ders would have been placed if more dry stock had 
been available. The mills as a whole are badly 
oversold. Both buckeye and basswood are in active 
demand, with prices about the same. Lath are 
quoted at $9 to $9.50, most orders being taken 
for April shipment. North Carolina pine is in 
good demand, altho a number of yards that bought 
heavily are not placing very many orders, Transit 
cars are being disposed of freely and some items 
have advanced. North Carolina, 2x4- and 2x8-inch, 
10- to 16-foot, D4S %-inch scant, is $35 and 
$35.50, Philadelphia rate. Roofers, 6-inch to %x 
54, sell at $34.50. Dressed boards, 12-inch, are 

$37; rough, $39. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


March 19.—It appears that the vote taken at 
the last meeting of the Baltimore Lumber Ex- 
change—-when the proposal to memorialize the 
mayor and city council to enact an ordinance 
raising the charges for the use of the municipal 
wharves by the lumbermen of the city to a level 
that shall cover the current expenses, was defeated 
by a large majority—has not shelved the matter. 
Proponents of the increase are planning to bring 
pressure to bear upon the city authorities that 
will result in the increase. They maintain that 
the public objects to being taxed for the benefit of 
a particular trade. 

John Aulbach, of the R. B. Homer Lumber Co., 
who got back from a trip to the South last week, 
reports that he went as far as Jacksonville, Fla., 
also taking in Alabama, and on his way back 
stopping at various southern pine mills in Georgia 
and the Carolinas. He says that stocks appeared 
to be small wherever he went, and that it was by 
no means easy to place orders for lumber. He suc- 
ceeded in having mills enter into commitments for 
one vessel cargo and some twenty cars, but this 
required determined work and fell far short of 
the requirements of his company. ‘The same state 
of affairs appeared to prevail practically every- 
where. , 

Another yellow pine man who has just gotten 
back from a southern trip is W. S. Henderson, of 
Greenleaf Johnson & Son, wholesalers. Mr. Hen- 
derson went primarily to visit the plant of the 
Zickgraf Co., at Denmark, S. ©., which began 
operations about two months ago. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


March 20.—Even under the distressing weather 
conditions of the last two weeks, there have been 
a large number of new projects started, while inside 
work has not been interfered with. It is felt that 
delays are only temporary, and in a week or two 
the building boom will be on in full blast. Orders 
for dry lumber are heavy and insistent, and altho 
shipments are somewhat behind, deliveries are satis- 
factory under present conditions. No. 2 southern 
pine is active, while flooring is in strong demand. 
A slight advance in prices, especially of North 
Carolina and southern pine, has not hurt business, 
as almost every commodity in the building line is 
either going up a little or holding tight to recent 
advances, and the situation is accepted as in- 
evitable by.buyers and subsequent house owners, 
Hundreds of lot owners held off last year with the 
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LOUISIANA } 
T. C. Clanton 
Lumber Company, Inc. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 
_ PINE MILLS: Yellow Pine and 
ubDacnh, ° a. 
Dunn, °- - ta Hardwood Lumber 
totind, .- ca: OUR SPECIALTIES: 
South Mansfield, La. Yard Stock and 
Cumberland, Miss. Timbers 
HARDWOOD Shortleaf Steam 
MILLS: Dried Finish 
Detach, ee _ Oak and Pine 
seo ee , Rig Timbers 
Annual Shipments 120 Million Feet. 
~ 
We manufacture 
at our own mills 
20,000,000 feet 
annually of 


Yellow Pine 


RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION 
TIMBERS, CAR SILLS, 
DECKING, FRAMING, SIDING, 
LINING AND ROOFING 


H. D. Foote Lumber Co. 
ALEXANDRIA, LOUISIANA 


lene Leaf Yellow Pine Mills Located on Iron Mount. 
Missouri Pacific and Texas and Pacific Railroads 


TWO ay taney 5 AND DRESSING PLANTS 
LEXANDRIA, LA. 





















ite MOND, aba. LCRR 


Manufacturers of Long and Shortleaf 
Southern Pine Lumber 








agers Moore, Vice-Pres.  G. W. Law, Sec. & Treas 





A eet of ROUGH and DRESSED 











Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Calcasieu Lumber 
WESTLAKE LOUISIANA 





WATT [UMBER COMPANY 


RUSTON, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


! Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 
GANDY. LA 









Office. 
RUSTON, LA. 








BEST BOOK IN THE LUMBERMAN’S LIBRARY 


Is ‘‘Tote-road and Trail,’’ just published. Here is ‘‘the 
lumberman poet’’ at his best, singing heart-winning 
songs on logging, lumbering, and life in general. Illus- 
trated in color. A book no lumberman should miss. 
$1.50 postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


4s LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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‘ PORTLAND, ORE. ! 
AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 
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Practical Specialists 
Pacific Coast Lumber Products 





_) DRYAD, WASH. 
MILLS :{ yp. Ry., C., M. & St. P. Ry. 


SHIPMENTS 100,000,000 FEET ANNUALLY 


DUNCAN LUMBER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 
PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 











Now’s the Time to Try 


H. J. ANDERSON 


LUMBER CO. 


OUR SPECIALTIES:— 


Railroad Material, Factory 
Stock, Garage Doors, Port 
Orford Cedar, Built Up 
Columns, Mouldings. 


MAIN OFFICE: 


415-17 Yeon Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 


Mail Address: P.O. Box 1058. Cable Address, “‘Andy’’ 














MOTOR TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 


Sold by using the classified department. If you want 
to sell or want to buy, insert an advertisement in the 
*“‘Wanted and For Sale Department” of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago, Ill. 


hope that building operations could be conducted 
at reduced cost, but are now convinced that the 
tendency is the other way and have decided to wait 
no longer. For that reason the coming season is 
almost sure to break all records in every business 
connected with the contracting industry. There 
is a good demand for western fir, spruce, and all 
kinds of hardwood, as also for hemlock in a slightly 
quieter way. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


March 19.—-Production during last week has 
shown a slight decline because of unfavorable 
weather, This applies more to the small mills; 
however, the larger ones have been hampered to 
some extent. Scarcity of common labor is giving 
mills of all sizes some concern, as some mills are 
running very short, and there is not much chance 
of a better supply until the crops are finished. The 
ear situation is worrying the mills considerably. 
Lox cars on all the roads are very scarce. Open 
cars are more plentiful but they are not enough 
to take care of the wants of the mills. There has 
been no let-up in demand. Mills having timber 
suitable for stringers are cutting strong to them, 
as both price and demand are very satisfactory. 
Car material of all kinds continues very strong, 
the mills being still loaded up with such cutting. 
Yard and shed stock continue in extra good de- 
mand, with practically no unsold stocks on hand. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


March 19.—Volume of inquiries is unusually 
large, but actual buying has been rather slow, tho 
any changes in prices are hardly discernable. The 
recent readjustment of values put the market on a 
more solid foundation. Some wholesalers put a 
large number of cars in transit during the latter 
part of February, but on account of bad weather in 
consuming territory these struck a_ practically 
closed buying market and many of them were sacri- 
ficed. Most of these cars are now out of the way, 
and as a result prices are a trifle more buoyant, 
and there are indications of a slight advance in 
the near future. There are shortages of empties 
here and there that shippers fear will develop into 
a general scarcity of equipment. Deliveries are 
being delayed on account of a growing number of 
embargoes. Spring should see an improvement. 
Hardwood prices show a steady tendency to ad- 
vance. Dry stock is scarce and a great deal of 
lumber is being loaded out green. 

Joint shops and terminals, to cost $1,000,000, 
will be constructed at Alexandria, La., this summer 
by the Missouri Pacific and the Texas & Pacific 
railroads, adding 500 men to their present shop 
force, according to recent announcement following 
a conference between B. F. Bush, president of the 
Missouri Pacific, and J. L. Lancaster, receiver of 
the Texas & Pacific. 

The Kansas City Southern Railway Co. is going 
to construct extensive improvements at Shreveport 
during the next few years, beginning the work 
at an early date, according to announcement made 
here during a recent inspection of property trip 
by various officials of the road, including L. F. 
Loree, of New York, chairman of the board, and 
J. A. Edson, of Kansas City, president of the line. 
The visitors were guests of E. A, Frost, lumber- 
man, at a fish dinner at the Anania Club near Oil 
City, north of Shreveport. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


March 19.—Stocks of lumber at most shipping 
points are low and badly broken, and there is 
likely to be a shortage in some lines before the 
new cut comes on the market. Inquiries are numer- 
ous and varied. Logging operations at most points 
have been carried out on a considerably larger 
scale than they were a year ago, and in certain 
localities the increase will be from 50 to 60 per- 
cent. Every sawmill will begin cutting as soon 
as the ice is out of the streams, and the sawing 
season is likely to be an unugually long one. 
Operating expenses are now down to a normal 
basis. One of the chief difficulties during the last 
few months has been car shortage and the em- 
bargoes prevailing at many forwarding points. 
These handicaps are, however, being gradually 
overcome. A large number of lumber stocks for 
the sawing season of 1923 have already been sold 
to wholesalers at an advance over last year. 

The 1922 cut in northern Ontario and Georgian 
Bay districts was 595,560,000 feet, an increase 
of 55,260,000 feet over the year previous. The 
aggregate cut of lumber in the Ottawa section 
was 301,980,268 feet, an increase of 63,863,504 
feet over the previous year. 

A. L. Clark, of Dallas, Tex., president of the 
Vancouver Lumber Co., Vancouver, B. C., visited 
Toronto recently. He left subsequently for a visit 
to Montreal. Mr. Clark, while in Toronto, ex- 
pressed great confidence in the immediate future 
for the British Columbia lumber industry. 


W. K. Haley, of Haley Bros., St. John, N. B,, 
recently visited the Toronto office of the Vancouver 
Lumber Co., whom his firm represents in the Mari- 
time Provinces. Mr. Haley, who was on his way 
to Vancouver, reports that business in the Mari- 
time Provinces this summer promises to be excep- 
tionally good. 


VICTORIA, B. C. 


March 17.—The controversy over timber royalty 
fees will probably not be settled until Hon. T. D. 
Pattullo, minister of lands, returns from Ottawa, 
Negotiations for a readjustment of the present 
conditions, which are declared to be working a 
serious hardship on timber holders, are being sus- 
pended in the meantime. The timbermen returned 
to a second conference with a proposal for a 
fixed rate of royalty for a period of thirty years, 
There is little doubt that the royalties will be 
based on stumpage in the future, rather than 
upon the average wholesale selling price of lum- 
ber, and it is probable that timber sales will be 
used as an indication of values to some extent, 
The most contentious point is the arrangement of 
the periods during which the royalty will be held 
to a fixed rate. At the time the present schedule 
was drafted it was not expected that the average 
wholesale price of lumber would reach the present 
level. The price of lumber has risen materially 
without a proportionate increase in the profit to 
the operators pr timber holders, owing to the 
advance in the cost of labor and machinery and 
other factors, and the timbermen claim that there 
must be some readjustment of the present system 
if a serious economic situation is to be fore- 


stalled. 
WINNIPEG, MAN. 


March 19.—Extremely cold weather has had a 
tendency to make business very quiet during the 
last week. Some dealers are of the belief that as 
soon as the nice weather sets in there will be more 
building started. They claim there is still a short- 
age of houses and that loan companies are eager 
to make loans on good homes. On the other hand, 
country business has not a very bright outlook. 
The large line-yard companies still report country 
business very light. The wholesalers report some 
business offered for mixed cars, but that very few 
straight car orders are being placed. They say 
that there is apt to be an advance in Mountain 
prices. Native spruce manufacturers enjoy a very 
steady demand from the United States. The 
smaller manufacturers report a very good winter’s 
cut and in some cases they have already disposed 
of their entire output. The Pas Lumber Co., which 
operates a large mill in northern Manitoba, has 
completed a good winter’s logging and is ready to 
begin sawing just as soon as the weather permits. 
It expects to sell most of its output this year in 
the eastern States. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


March 17.—The movement of lumber and shin- 
gles from British Columbia to American Atlantic 
and California ports continues. During the week, 
six steamers sailed with a total of about 6,000,000 
feet of lumber, and 10,000,000 shingles, for At- 
lantic ports, and about 2,000,000 feet of lumber 
moved to California ports. In addition there was 
7,000,000 feet on ships for Australia, and 8,000,000 
feet of logs and lumber on vessels to the Orient. 

British Columbia offers the best investments for 
timber undertakings, if the banks will assist 
somewhat more generously than they are now 
inclined to do, according to A. C. Frost, of 
Chicago, who is now on the Coast looking into 
his own timber interests in that Province. He 
and associates have abeut 2,000,000,000 feet of 
standing timber in limits on the mainland and 
Vancouver Island. Mr. Frost, in discussing the 
development of western Canada, declared that 
the Canadian banking system was responsible for 
the lack of development there. Western managers 
of banks had no power to use their own discre 
tion, they had to submit to the final judgment of 
men in other parts of the country, and the result 
had been that many worthy proposed undertakings 
had failed of consummation in spite of their 
being strongly recommended by the western bank 
managers. The latter should have more power 
given them in assisting the advancement of the 
natural riches of the western Dominion. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


March 20.—Officials of the Crookston (Minn.) 
Lumber Co. have announced that their lumber mill 
will open day and night shifts for the coming sea- 
son on March 26, and from that time they will 
be operated to capacity during the year. 

Specifications for the building of fences have 
been prepared by the Page & Hill Co., here, and 
are being distributed to the trade by thousands. 
The illustrations and instructions point out meth- 
ods of building fences simply and economically, 
and in the best possible manner. 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 


March 17.—Not for many years has there been 
such a heavy movement in stumpage in this section 
as at present. This week it was announced that 
the Pacific Spruce Corporation, C. D. Johnson, 
president, had purchased from Anderson & Middle- 
ton, Puget Sound operators, the Toledo & Siletz 
railroad and a large tract of timber in Lincoln 
County tapped by this line. The property has been 
idle for a long time, and Mr. Johnson stated that 
the road will be repaired and logging operations 
in that district started as soon as possible. The 
Pacific Spruce Corporation has large holdings in 
the Yaquina Bay country and a 250,000-foot mill 
at Toledo. It also owns the Yaquina Southern 
railroad and the old Blodgett timber tract pur- 
chased from the Government about two years ago. 
About two weeks ago the corporation bought 4,200 
acres of timber and other property from the Chau- 
tauqua Lumber Co., and it also has option on 
several other large timber holdings in the same 
section. Among timber deals pending is a large 
one on the Tillamook railroad district where op- 
tion was taken recently on some of the finest 
timber in the Pacific Northwest. That the pres- 
ent activity in timber is but a forerunner of what 
is to come shortly is the opinion of many who are 
following closely the history of the lumber in- 
dustry. It is understood that negotiations are 
also under way for the purchase from the Forest 
Service of some very large pine tracts in central 
and eastern Oregon. 

The Portland owned steamer Peter Kerr cleared 
today from this port for New York with 3,000,000 
feet of lumber and 500,000 pieces of lath. Some 
of the lumber was loaded at Willapa harbor. 

It is expected that a further increase in the 
rates on lumber to the Orient will be decided on at 
the meeting of the Pacific westbound rate confer- 
ence to be held at Seattle April 9. 

S. Ban & Co., one of the larger exporting and 
importing firms in the Pacific Northwest, will give 
more attention to the lumber trade. At one time 
he operated a sawmill here. M. Shime is the 
Portland manager of the firm and he says the 
Japanese demand for lumber and other building 
material is increasing steadily. 

The Johnson Lumber Co.’s mill at Reedsport, 
Ore., has its cutting capacity increased by the 
installation of two 700-horsepower, 169-pound pres- 
sure steam boilers, and the installation of a dry 
kiln at the Reedsport Sash & Door Co.’s plant. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


March 20.—Reports that a number of transit 
cars have been lying idle in the vicinity of New 
York have created much annoyance in certain 
directions in the last week and have sent a num- 
ber of dealers on wild goose chases after bargains. 
True some cars remained on the tracks for several 
days, especially in Jersey, but in nearly all in- 
stances the fault was in weather conditions. It 
was said today, however, that the number of 
waylaid cars is diminishing rapidly and a spell 
of good weather will see them all out of the way. 
Mill conditions in the South are none too good, 
even tho there may be an inclination to rush lum- 
ber to market. As far as lumber from the North 
is concerned, especially Canadian spruce, there is 
a distinct scarcity thruout the metropolitan area. 
Arrivals of fir, red cedar shingles and hemlock 
have been abnormally large within the last ten 
days, but none of the lumber is going begging. 
The man who gets a transit car of any species at 
a bargain may consider himself lucky, according to 
the general impression. 

A. M. Yerkes, of Yonkers, has just returned from 
a visit to the west Coast, on which he endeavored 
to make connections for cedar and other items. 
mee’ Yerkes says he found it difficult to buy at the 
mills, 

E. T. Garvin, a representative here of several 
outside interests, will shortly go to Mobile, Ala., 
where he will organize a new company for the pur- 
pose of shipping lumber abroad. He will develop 
the European and east Coast trade in hardwoods. 

F. 'S. McNally, of the A. Sherman Lumber Co., 
reports a shortage at the mills, but he says local 
yards are fairly well stocked. 

The business of the Burton-Beebe Co. has grown 
to such proportions that it has been found neces- 
Sary to increase the capital to $500,000. The com- 
pany brought approximately 60,000,000 feet of 
lumber into this market last year, and reports its 
customers will require an excess over that amount 
in 1923, 

F. A. Dudley, of the Sterling Lumber Co., has 
just returned from a visit to the mills. He de- 
clares he found the cypress mills of the South 
pretty well booked up. ‘Orders were pouring in 
while I was in the South,” he added. The com- 
rod makes a specialty of cypress and western 
pines, 

Arthur F. Nay, of Boston, head of the Arthur 
F. Nay Lumber Co., has been visiting in New York. 

The McCormick Steamship Co. has just pur- 


chased for coastwise trade the steamers Castle- 
wood, Castletown and Castlepoint, of 5,100 tons 
each ; the Wallingford, 3,400 tons, and the steamer 
Apus, 9,600 tons, for intercoastal runs. Charles 
L. Wheeler, of San Francisco, is in the East to 
complete the deal for the ships. The steamers have 
to be specially adapted for the expeditious handling 
of cargoes. “The volume of lumber coming east 
this year will be much larger than ever before,” 
said W. R. Hewitt, New York manager of the Mc- 
Cormick company. He said the deepening of St. 
Helen’s Channel, provided for recently by Congress, 
will put the harbor in close touch with the Colum- 
bia River. The steamers Homestead and Artigas 
arrived here last week for the McCormick company, 
and the Munieres is due today. The James B. 
Duke is due today in Philadelphia and the Lehigh 
is expected to reach here March 29. 


HYMENEAL 


SAMMONS—KNAPP. A brief announcement 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of last week 
told of the marriage of Miss Florence Knapp, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Knapp, of Port- 
land, Ore., to Edward C. Sammons, a young 
banker of that city and a veteran of the world 
war. The wedding was one of the most brilliant 
social events of the season in the western city, 
both of the young people being prominent :n 
society. The First Baptist Church was elab- 
orately decorated for the ceremony, which was 
performed by Dr. Thomas Jefferson Villers. Mrs. 
Addison P. Knapp, sister-in-law of the bride, 
was matron of honor, and Addison Knapp, the 
bride’s brother, was best man. Four brides- 
maids, a flower girl and small ring bearer, with 





MR. AND MRS. EDWARD C. SAMMONS. 


the ushers, completed the bridal party. Fol- 
lowing the ceremony a reception was held at the 
Knapp home to which relatives and close friends 
were bidden. Mrs. Sammons is the daughter of 
the president of the Peninsula Lumber Co., of 
Portland, and is a graduate of Stamford Uni- 
versity and a member of the Pi Beta Phi so- 
rority. Mr. Sammons is vice president of the 
United States National Bank. During the war 
he served with distinction overseas, where he 
attained the rank of lieutenant colonel. The 
young couple will make their home in Irvington. 


ANDERSON—FAGREUS. Miss Edna Fagreus, 
of Aberdeen, Wash., and S. M. Anderson, son of 
S. M. Anderson, of the Bay City Lumber Co., of 
that city, were married on Wednesday, March 
7, and are now spending a honeymoon motoring 
thru southern California. They will make their 
home in Aberdeen after April 1. Mr. Anderson 
is associated with his father in the Bay City 
Lumber Co. 





Extend Transit Arrangements 


MEMPHiIs, TENN., March 20.—Transit ar- 
rangements of the Illinois Central have been 
extended, effective March 16, to apply to lum- 
ber reaching Memphis via the Rock Island sys- 
tem, on the basis of the payment of the usual 
stopover charge of 2% cents per hundred 
pounds. This means that firms in Memphis hav- 
ing mills or yards on the Rock Island may con- 
centrate lumber and forest products into Mem- 
phis, fabricate, yard, dry, assort or otherwise 
handle them, and reship them over the Ilinois 
Central to destination on protection of the thru 
rate. 
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AUTHORITIES ESTIMATE that since 1897 more 
than $8,000,000,000 worth of property has been 
destroyed by fire in the United States. 
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California White Pine 


At our MODOC PLANT we 
have 12,000,000 feet now in 
pile. In addition we will kiln 
dry, starting May Ist, 85,000 
feet daily. We are interested 
in large and small orders for 
Factory and Shop Stock. 


Oregon White Pine 


With nearly 2,000,000 feet now 
in pile we will add alike amount 
each month for the balance of 
the year. We are prepared to 
contract for future deliveries. 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


DOUGLAS FIR 
WESTERN HEMLOCK 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Place our name on your mailing list. 


L. B. Menefee Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


Portland, Oregon 
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Geo. T. Mickle 
zo Lumber Co. 


Cargo 
WHOLESALERS—MANUFACTURERS 


Teaber Douglas Fir 

Ties Spruce 

Yard Stock Hemlock 

Mine Timbers R d Cc d 

Railroad - e edar 
: ort 

Material Orford Cedar 


MILLS:—North Portland and Thornburg, 
Oregon; Yacolt, Washington 


1400 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Tote-Road 
and Trail 


Superbly illustrat- 
ed in colors by 
Oliver Kemp, and 
filled from cover 
to cover with 
songs of the saw 
and ax. 


$1.50 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 


431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


Ey TOTE-ROAD 








DOUCLAS MALLUCH 
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PacificStates Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, + -+« WASHINGTON 





Watch this space weekly 


80,000" 





1x4" 
No. 2 Com. Rough 


Fir ee 
Hemlock 


Stock can be worked to suit. 





AGENTS: 


K. F. Richards, 518 Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago 
G.A.Jones, 706Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 
Joseph Lean, - - P. O. Box 774, Omaha 
Frank Probst, - P.O. Box1187,Fargo,N.D 
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| PEnEL AKER LUMBER CO. 


We Reach All Markets 


with equal facility inasmuch as we have 
access to all transcontinental lines, so 
you need not hesitate to send us your 
orders for 





Vertical Grain and Flat Grain 


FIR FLOORING 
Grain” Fir Stepping sunt 


quantity 
Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap. 


The uniformity of our quality, millwork 
and grading will bring you repeat orders. 
Let us prove it. 


Straight or mixed car orders solicited. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


L General Office and Mills, 











Granite 
Falis, 
Wash. 


anoBIG TIMBERS 


ASHINGTON FIR CEDAR AND SPRUCE 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


YARDS: = -H.B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


EVERETT, WASH. J 


LONGFIR JOISTS —_— 




















The Atlas Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Manufacturers 


FIR, HEMLOCK and CEDAR LUMBER 
CEDAR SIDING and SHINGLES 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 



































Joe Thompson, of the Thompson-Katz Lumber 


Co., Memphis, Tennu., called on a number of his 
friends in the local trade during the week. 
Al Klass, sales manager for the Holt Lumber 


Co., Oconto, Wis., and H. W. Maffett, of the J. R. 
Andrews Co., Escanaba, Mich., were among the 
northern lumbermen who visited this market dur- 
ing the last week. 


EF. FE. Wasson, lumber purchasing agent for Nor- 
dyke & Marmon Co., Indianapolis, Ind., was one 
of the important buyers who transacted business 
in Chicago this week. ‘The Nordyke & Marmon Co. 
is the manufacturer of the Marmon automobile. 


M. C. West, sales manager of the Wisconsin 
Tumber Co., last week left for St. Louis, Mo., on 
a business trip. Afterward he went to the com- 


pany’s mills at Deering, Mo., to check up on avail- 


able stocks, expecting to return to Chicago next 
week, 
Henry Bopre, president of the Lake Building 


Materials Co., bas just returned from a six weeks’ 
pleasure trip to California. Coming back, he took 
the southern route, and spent several days among 
the mills in the South, making a survey of condi- 
tions. 


The R. M, Merrill Lumber Co., with offices at 19 
South LaSalle Street, was accepted as a member 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago at a 
meeting of the board of directors last Wednesday. 
seing engaged Jargely in the hardwood wholesale 
trade, its membership was assigned to Division C. 


Clarence Boyle, sr., president of Clarence Boyle 
(Inc.), left early this week for the South, where 
he will spend the next couple of weeks visiting 
the principal hardwood mills in Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana, and making a general survey 
of production and stock conditions. 


W. J. Whyte, secretary of Gregertsen Bros., 
spent this week at the company’s operations in 
Cairo, Ill., looking after rush shipments, for which 
there is a great call from retailers and cypress 
consumers at this time when mill shipments are 
generally delayed because of car scarcity. 


Hi. E. Frost, sales manager for the East Oregon 
Lumber Co., with headquarters at Kansas City, 
Mo., and white pine operations at Enterprise, Ore., 
spent a few days of this week in Chicago, con- 
ferring with the company’s local connections. 
Afterward he made a short business trip to lumber 
distributing centers north of here. 


Frederick F. Murray, engineer for the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute, left late last week for 
New Orleans, La., to attend the annual conven- 
tions of the Southern Pine and the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ associations, which were held 
there this week. J. M. Pritchard, secretary-man- 
ager of the institute, who has been in the South 
for some time, also attended these conventions. 


A. C. Quixley, of the Quixley Lumber Co.; 
George F. Kerns, of the George F. Kerns Lumber 
Co., and George Cortis. Chicago representative for 
the Von Platen-Fox Co., Tron Mountain, Mich., 
were among the Chicago lumbermen who journeyed 
to Pittsburgh, Pa., this week, to attend the joint 
meetings of the American Wholesale Lumber and 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ associations. 


Will Sackman, president of the North Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Co., North Chicago, returned this 
week from a month’s stay in California, reporting 
himself feeling fine and fit. O. M. Barr, president 
of Barr & Collins, Oak Park, was expected to re- 
turn toward the end of this week following a short 
vacation in California, after which he spent some 
time in the Pacific Northwest visiting a number 
of the mills there. 


N. W. Marshall, who has been engaged in 
commission lumber business in this city for 
last several months, has closed his office in the 
Conway Building and become connected with the 
Pelican Bay Lumber Co., of Klamath Falls, Ore. 
He will represent this concern in eastern territory, 
with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, from which 
he will cover Detroit, Mich.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and other important intermediate cen- 
ters. 


The Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo., announces its removal on March 1 from 325 
Locust Street, where it has been located for the last 
twenty years, to the Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing, 511 Locust Street. The company’s main plant 
and yards in East St. Louis, Ill., have been ex- 
tended recently, and now cover fourteen acres, 
Zelnicker’s Bulletin No. 300 has just been issued, 


the 
the 


listing a large number of bargains in rails, locomo- 
tives, cars, cranes, steam shovels, machinery and 
other supplies. 


“What Is Lumber” is the title of a highly at- 
tractive and interesting booklet being distributed 
by the General Lumber Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., 
among its customers. The feature of this booklet 
are the forty-five duotint reproductions from re- 
markable photographs taken at the company’s 
woods and mill operations at Phelps, Wis. These 
photographs are quite out of the ordinary, in that 
they do not show only the matter-of-fact operations, 
Many of them contain real human interest, showing 
a phase of the workers’ lives in addition t® the main 
subject. Some excellent specimens of nature 
photography are also included in the series. The 
well written, informative text was written by 
Harry E. Christiansen, president of the General 
Lumber Co., who has copyrighted the booklet. 


‘‘Lumbermen’s Log”’ Being Distributed 

The Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago this 
week received from the printers the 1923 edition 
of the “Lumbermen’s Log,” which will be gener- 
ally distributed among the membership during the 
next week. This year’s log is bound in peacock 
blue covers, and is of an attractive appearance. 
3esides containing a list of the association’s offi- 
cers and standing committees, there are complete 
lists of membership, classified according to divi- 
sions, and including non-resident, associate and 
honorary members. It also contains the reports 
presented by the outgoing officers at the annual 
meeting held last January, as well as copies of the 
organization’s charter, bylaws and rules of order. 


CRA EBEABAALAS 


Lake Shipping May Begin Early 

It is expected that the lake shipping season will 
have an early start this year, and Chicago’s fleet 
of lumber carrying vessels is being put into 
commission to resume its run between this and 
northern lumber shipping ports. The open winter 
which has prevailed this year, and the consequent 
virtual absence of ice in the lake is expected to 
make resumption of navigation possible within the 
next couple of weeks. 

The steamers Herman H. Hettler and T. 8. 
Christie, two of the largest carriers in the lumber 
trade, both owned by the Herman H. Hettler Lum- 
ber Co., are undergoing a general overhauling at 
the company’s docks, and are expected to be ready 
for service early in April. 


Peace Assured, Also Labor Shortage 


A joint conference board composed of representa- 
tives of the Chicago Building Trades Council at a 
meeting with officials of the Building Construction 
I:mployers’ Association last Saturday signed a 
three year uniform agreement, by which the ques- 
tion of wages and working conditions were left to 
the arbitration boards of each individual building 
trade and employers for settlement. The brick- 
layers’ union has signed an agreement under which 
its members will receive $1.25 an hour, and while 
none of the other trades have signed as yet, it is 
expected that they will secure the same rate. 

Edward Ryan, president of the Chicago Building 
Trades Council, said following the meeting that the 
council will exert every effort to effect an adjust- 
ment between the building trades in difficulty with 
their employers. ‘This action is being taken so 
that these trades can assume their obligations and 
derive the benefits contained in the uniform agree- 
ment,” he said. 

The results of this meeting virtually assures the 
city of peace in the building trades field for at 
least three years. However, apprehension regard- 
ing the labor situation has by no means‘been re- 
moved. It is felt that the shortage of building 
tradesmen is going to be severely felt this spring, 
and that it will curtail building operations con- 
siderably. This is true not only in Chicago, but 
in most of the larger cities. 

William J. Moore, president of the American 
Bond & Mortgage Co., Chicago, after completing 
an intensive study of the labor situation in the 
building trades, reviews his conclusions as follows 
in a report just prepared: 

“While there probably will be difficulties in con- 
nection with deliveries of materials, especially to 
those who have placed last minute orders, the 
most important problem which the construction 
industry faces is that of labor. Every present 


indication points to a demand for skilled labor ex- 
ceeding the available supply very soon after the 
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Ss 
year’s work really gets under way. Even now, 
when a large proportion of workers in the con- 
struction field usually is unemployed, a number of 
cities report a shortage of men. 

«This has been an unusually open winter and 
construction work has been continued in many sec- 
tions of the country, and the large volume of 
activity now in progress is a good indication that 
the record pace of 1922 will be continued at least 
well into the current year. 

“Labor conditions such as referred to, and worse, 
will exist as long as construction work continues 
at anywhere near the degree of activity of last 
year. Remedies must be planned and carried ovt 
now to meet this situation. More trained workers 
in the building trades are needed, and proper pro- 
vision must be made now for the training of those 
that will be needed during the next few years. We 
must not have an oversupply of labor, but we must 
have enough. Unreasonable limitation of the num- 
per of workers available does more harm to the 
workers and the unions than to anyone else. A 
shortage in one trade means unemployment in the 
others because work is being held up. A thoro 
study should be made of the labor situation and a 
program adopted and union regutations revised to 
the end of keeping the labor supply properly 
balanced.” 


Resolution Thanks Resigning Officer 


In appreciation of the services he has rendered 
the association during the three years of its ex- 
istence, the board of directors of the American 
Wholesale Lumber Association during a _ recent 
meeting held at the Congress Hotel, this city, 
passed a resolution of thanks to L. R. Putman, 
whose resignation as directing manager takes effect 
on April 1. This is the date of the organization’s 
amalgamation with the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association into the new National-Amer- 
ican Wholesale Lumber Association. Mr. Putman, 
as previously announced in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, Will become associated with the Ferry-Hanley 
Advertising Co., with headquarters in Kansas City, 
Mo., and branch offices in New Orleans, La., and 
Chicago. He will be connected with the latter 
office, having direct supervision of the building 
material department. 

The resolution reads as follows: 

“WHEREAS, For the last three years, L. R. Put- 
man has served the American Wholesale Lumber 
Association as directing manager and secretary 
with untiring zeal, fidelity and great ability, and 

“WHEREAS, Mr. Putman now feels that he can no 
longer sacrifice his personal interest by further 
public service thru trade association work, and is 
about to embark upon private enterprise; now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the board of directors of the 
American Wholesale Lumber Association do hereby 
express, not only for themselves and the association 
which they represent, but for the wholesale lumber 
industry of the United States, its sincere apprecia- 
tion of the great and signal service which Mr. Put- 
man has rendered to the wholesaler of lumber ; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the board of directors express 
the great regret which it finds in Mr. Putman’s de- 
termination to continue no longer in public service, 
and hereby convey to him its sincere wish that the 
future may bring to him the rewards which his 
great ability, fine character and splendid person- 
ality merit.” 


Announces Big Florida Timber Deal 


Baker, Fentress & Co., of Chicago, have purchased 
a large interest in the Consolidated Naval Stores 
Co., a $20,000,000 concern and the world’s largest 
factor in turpentine and rosin. Representatives 
of the company have been elected to the Con- 
solidated directorate and will give their attention 
to the development of farsighted plans for the 
maximum utilization of over 1,000,000 acres of 
timberlands, said to be the largest stand of long- 
leaf pine timber under one ownership in the United 
States, 

That Chicago lumber capital has turned to 
Florida pine forests following the lead of the 
Chicago meat packers in establishing plants at 
Jacksonville and Tampa is added evidence of the 
faith that northern investors have in the resources 
of Florida. Twenty years ago northern lumber 
operators disparaged Florida timber, except for 
turpentining, on the ground that the stand was 
too thin to yield satisfactory results in lumber 
operations. This view is now definitely refuted 
by the action of Baker, Fentress & Co., based on 
thirty years’ experience in financing successful 
lumber operations in all the great timber areas 
from the Lakes to the Gulf and from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. 

An announcement from Washington says that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has approved the 
construction in ‘Florida during the next few years 
= the Florida East Coast Railroad of a 135 mile 
he between Okeechobee and Lemon City, a suburb 
of Miami. The cost of this project is estimated 
at $4,839,500. The construction of the new’ line 
bn give an additional transportation outlet for 
Pg lands owned by the Consolidated Naval Stores 
-O. and the Gillican-Chipley interests, and will add 


immensely to the value of the property and the 
utilization of the cut-over areas after the turpentine 
and timber have been fully developed. 

Mr. Fentress on his return’ from Florida yester- 
day made the following statement regarding the 
plans of the Consolidated company : 

“We think we see a tremendous future for in- 
vestments in Florida resources. The Consolidated 
Naval Stores Co. jointly with Gillican-Chipley Co. 
controls the greatest stand of longleaf pine on 
the continent. Under the old system of turpentine 
farming this timber would be leased to small 
operators. This method involves heavy waste of 
a fast diminishing naval stores supply, and runs 
counter to the public interest in many ways. 

“To insure the utmost realization from _ this 
property, this vast holding of longleaf pine will 
be turpentined under the supervision of the Gil- 
lican-Chipley Co. of New Orleans, the greatest and 
most progressive naval stores operators in the 
world. The timber will be handled with regard for 
the maximum production of rosin, turpentine, lum- 
ber and byproducts with a definite intention to 
conserve the resources and augment the wealth of 
the State. After the turpentine and rosin are ex- 
tracted from the timber, it will be manufactured 
into lumber, covering a period of probably fifteen 
years. This conversion of the timber into lumber 
will come under the supervision of Baker, Fentress 
& Co.” 


Enters Wholesale Lumber Business 


Herewith is reproduced a photograph of W. T. 
Osgood, who, as told in last week’s issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, recently became associated 





Vile. me 


OSGOOD, OF CHICAGO ; 


Who, With Earl B. Simonson, Has Organized the 
Osgood-Simonson Lumber Co. 


with Earl B. Simonson in a wholesale lumber busi- 
ness styled the Osgood-Simonson Lumber Co., with 
offices at 1030 Lumber Exchange Building. Mr. 
Osgood is well known to the trade thruout this 
territory, having been engaged for many years in 
the distribution of west Coast lumber from Chicago. 

The Osgood-Simonson Lumber Co. will specialize 
in west Coast, Inland Empire and Canadian lumber 
for industrial consumption, giving particular atten- 
tion to Engelmann spruce, 


Sells Lumber for Model Houses 


The Evanston Lumber Co. has just sold to John 
Bodkin, home builder for Evanston, II1., the lumber 
to build six model houses. These houses Mr. 
Bodkin has found to be a most effective means of 
getting business. 

W. A. Onsrud, of the Evanston Lumber Co., says 
that trade is very good and that the company has 
all the business it can well take care of; and all 
the builders in Evanston and surrounding territory 
seem to be busy. The Evanston Lumber Co. re- 
duced its stock to a very low point before the 
first of the year, but since then has been stocking 
up. With one exception, deliveries have been 
prompt and satisfactory. 

A little inquiry among the builders of Evanston 
indicates the wide and growing use of steel win- 
dows for installation in basements. For example, 
John Bodkin in 1922 used something like seven 
hundred steel basement windows furnished thru 
the Babcock Bros. Co., of Chicago. 


Enthusiastic About Trip to Brazil 


Two of the most enthusiastic members of the 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s excursion to 
South America on the steamship Vestris were 
Daniel B. Forbush, of Gowanda, N. Y., and his wife. 
Mr. Forbush is the head of Daniel B. Forbush & 
Co., of Salamanca, N. Y., and the Forbush Planing 
Mills Co., of Gowanda, N. Y. He is one of the 
largest dealers in lumber and building materials 
in western New York, and is considered an author- 
ity on the lumber business and on building trades 
needs. He takes a keen interest in meeting with 
his fellows who are in the same line of business, 
and is an enthusiastic association worker. 


SEELBBEBEBEBAZEZAEaE 


Good Outlook for Australian Trade 


PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, Feb. 6.—Judging 
from reliable reports, there is to be no diminution 
of the volume of building work in the Common- 
wealth during the current year notwithstanding 
that the labor problem remains nearly as acute as 
ever. Something like a record for building was 
established in most Australian cities last year, but 
in Melbourne and Sydney in particular. Homes, of 
course, figured largely in the building expansion, 
but many extensive business premises and factories 
were added to the total, while many more works 
of a similar nature are either in progress or fore- 
cast. Even the usually quiet little State of 
Tasmania has progressed tremendously these last 
couple of years. Perhaps its greatest undertaking 
has been the harnessing of the Great Lakes, a 
series of extensive lakes on the top of the table- 
lands which are a geographical feature of this 
island State. This scheme for securing cheap 
electrical power is in its infancy, but wonderful 
things are expected of it which will give the island 
an industrial boom. 

The wooden pipe has long been well known in 
the United States, and records published in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN have proved its durability, 
but it is only of late years that attempts have 
been made to utilize Australian woods for pipe 
making. Karri, from Western Australia, has been 
successfully used in some hig works in Victoria and 
great praise is being showered on the wood for the 
way it is standing up to its work. Another feature 
of the ever widening use of woods is in connection 
with interior furnishings and fittings. Quite big 
quantities of small trees are now being converted 
into parquetry and panels, and most modern ware- 
houses and stores are being ornamented with these. 
Formerly much oak, British and American, was 
absorbed in this work, but in Victoria, mountain 
ash and in Western Australia, she oak are taking 
its place rapidly. 


(SPE RBRAALBBAAAZAAZAS 


Buys Whatcom County Retail Yards 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., March 17.—Coincident 
with the resignation of D. F. Trunkey as man- 
ager of the retail lumber department of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, the Columbia 
Valley Lumber Co. this week announced thru 
its secretary and general manager, W. C. Miller, 
of Seattle, that it had purchased the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills’ four retail yards and 
its fuel yards in Whatcom County. Mr. Trun- 
key, who is a representative in the State legisla- 
ture, has been with the Bloedel Donovan retail 
department twenty-two years. He and Mrs. 
Trunkey soon will leave for an extended trip 
south. 

The Columbia Valley Lumber Co. is one of 
the best known retail concerns in the Northwest. 
Organized in Seattle in 1912, it has yards at 
Wenatchee, Cashmere, Monitor, Dryden, Oka- 
nogan, Omak, Tonasket, Waterville, Douglas, 
Mansfield, Kirkland, Bellingham, Ferndale, 
Lynden and Everson. The new yards give it 
a total of sixteen. J. H. Bloedel is president 
of the concern and J. J. Donovan is vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Miller has been with the company 
ever since its formation. 

Mr. Miller announces that Earl Le Valley has 
been transferred from Cashmere to the manage- 
ment of the Bellingham yard; that C. C. Boat- 
man will succeed Fred W. Saxe at Ferndale, and 
that Carl Utz, who has been connected with 
the Bellingham yard, will have charge at Lyn- 
den. Frank V. Kirkham will continue as man- 
ager at Everson. C. A. Riggs, for many years 
with the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, will 
be superintendent of the Whatcom County yards. 


EIGHTY-FOUR PERCENT of the motor vehicles of 
the world are owned in the United States. 
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Latest Reports on Lumber Prices | 





Prices continue very firm, 


FAS Selects No. 1 com. 

Bass woop— 

4/4 $ 80.00@ 85.00 $ 65.00@ Lape $ 50.00@ 55.00 
5/4 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 7 55.00@ 60.00 
6/4 90.00@ 95.00 75.00 30 0 60.00@ 65.00 
8/4  95.00@100.00  80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 
10/4 105.00@110.00 90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 
BEECH— 

5/8 No. 2 common and better 

4/4 $70.00@ 75.00 $60.00@ 65.00 $465. ‘00@ 50.00 
5/4 75.00@ 80.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 
6/4 80.00@ 85.00 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 
8/4 90.00@ 95.00 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 
BIRCH— 

4/4 $125.00@135.00 $100.00@110.00 $ 60.00@ 65.00 
5/4 130.00@140.00 105.00@115.00 70.00@ 75.00 
6/4 135.00@145.00 110.00@120.00 75.00@ 80.00 
8/4 140.00@145.00 110.00@120.00 90.00@ 95.00 
10/4 150-0op ibe 00 120.00@125.00 100.00@105.00 
12/4 150.00@155.00 125.00@130.00 105.00@110.00 
Sorr ELM— 

4/4 $ 80.00 ~ pa $ 65.00@ 70.00 $ 50.00@ 55.00 
5/4 85.00¢ 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 
6/4 90. 00@ op 75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00 
8/4 100. 00@105. 00 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 


with demand satisfactory. 


MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 








Values are well established on a basis of the following list f.o0.b. Michigan mill points; 
No. 2 com. No. 3 com. FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. 3 com, 
Sorr ELM— 
32.00@35.00 $26.00@28.00 | 10/4 115.00@120.00 100.00@105.00  85.00@ 90.00 50.00@55.00 .....@..... 
+3500 38,00 38. 00030-00 12/4 120.00@125.00 105.00@110.00 90.00@ 95.00 50.00@55.00 .....@...:. 
37.00@40.00 28.00@30.00 16/4  140.00@145.00 125.00@130.00 110.00@115.00 55.00@60.60 AP cred 
60-00066,00 ee ae Harp MaPpLe— 
creeds 4/4 $ 90.00@100.00 $ 80.00@ 85.00 $ 60.00@ 65.00 $40.00@45.00 $16.00@18.0 
5/4 100.00@110.00  90.00@ 95.00 65.00@ 75.00 40.00@45.00 18.00@20.% 
$35. ee Pap ty $13.00@15.00 6/4  105.00@115.00  95.00@100.00  75.00@ 80.00 45.00@50.00 18.00@20.0 
28.00@30.00 17.00@19.00 8/4  110.00@120.00 100.00@105.00  85.00@ 90.00 50.00@55.00 20.00@22.0) 
31.00@33.00 19.00@21.00 | 10974  120.00@130.00 110.00@115.00 95.00@100.00 55.00@60.00 24.00@26.09 
34.00@36.00 19.00@21.00 | 1274  130.00@140.00 120.00@125.00 105.00@110.00 55.00@60.00 24.00@26.0) 
40.00@45.00 20.00@22.00 | 1474  140.00@150.00 130.00@135.00 115.00@120.00 60.00@65.00 .....@...., 
16/4 150.00@160.00 140.00@145.00 125.00@130.00 60.00@65.00 ee; eee 
$35.00@38.00 $17.00@19.00 | comp MapLE— 
400g 4e.00 19:00¢p21.00 | 4/4 $ 80.00@ 85.00 $ 65.00@ 70.00 $ 50.00@ 55.00 $28.00@30.00 $17.00@19.% 
45.00@50.0 @ 5/4  85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00  55.00@ 60.00 31.00@33.00 19.00@21.0 
+ +h RE Oe 6/4  90.00@ 95.00 75. 00% 80.00  60.00@ 65.00 34.00@36.00 19.00@21.0 
ay tet an 8/4  95.00@100.00  80.00@ 85.00  65.00@ 70.00 40.00@45.00 20.00@22.00 
Enp Drigp WHITE MAPLE— sae ae ‘ 
30.00@32.00 $22.00@24.00 4/4 $110.00@125.00 oe F ; ee eae 
ete Fae 24.00@ 26.00 5/4  115.00@130.00 7 85.00@100.00 .....@..... 
35.00@37.00 24.00@26.00 6/4 120.00@135.00 i ee 90.00@105.00 . oor 
40.00@45.00 .....@..... 8/4 130.00@145.00 aa. 100.00@115.00 .....@..... 








WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


Cold weather hus enabled the 


loggers to continue operations, and they have 


almost cleaned up, 


altho they have been held back somewhat by the 


recent storm, which also interfered with shipments, There is a keen demand for all items of dry stock, and prices show a tendency to advance. Present 
quotations f.o.b. Wisconsin mill points are: 
FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. 3 com. ™ - Bag Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. 3 com. 
ARD APLE— 
oe eb ige pee Poe ke 
4/4 $115.00@125.00 $ 95.00@105.00 $ 70.00@ 75.00 $35, 00@40.00 $18.00@20.00 ey4 sean sy pra 95.00 70:00 76.00 40:00045.00 18:00018.00 
5/4 — 120.00@130.00  100.00@110.00 — 75.00@ 80.00 38.00@42.00 19.00@21.00 | 2/4 3119.90@120.00 95.00@105.00 85.00@ 95.00 45.00@50.00 15.00@18.00 
6/4 125.00@135.00 105.00@115.00 —80.00@ 85.00 42-00@47.00 19.00 21.00 | 10/4  120.00@125.00 105.00@110.00 95.00@100.00 50.00@55.00 .....@..... 
8/4 —180.00@140.00 110.00@120.00 85.00@ 90.00 47.00@52.00 20.00@22.00 | 12/4 toe OG ete te OD 11c00 10000910500 ExooeeO On 
Bass wooD— Sorr MAarpLeE— 
4/4 $ 75.00@ 85.00 $ 60.00@ 70.00 $ 55.00@ 60.00 $35.00@38.00 $28.00@38.00 | 4/4 $ 75.00@ 80.00 § 55.N0@ 60.00 § 80.00 Ao ee ee OOO 
5/4  80.00@ 85.00  60.00@ 65.00 45.00% 60.00 25.00@27.00 17.00@19. 
ERT Pe BR es Be Bes Byes op S2-00g84.0 6/4  85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 55.00@ 60.00 27.00@30.00 17.00@19.00 
8/4 100.00@105.00  85.00@ 90.00 75.00@ 80.00 45.00@50.00 34.00@36.00 | 8/4 — 98-00@ 200.00 80.00@ 88.00 70.00 75.00 35.00@ 40.00 17.000108 
BircH— 4/4 $115.00@120.00 $ 90.00@ 95.00 § 60.00@ 65.00 $25.00@38.00 $15.0017.0 
4/4 $120.00 130.00 $100.00@110.00 $ 60.00@ 65.00 $32.00@35.00 $16.00@18.00 5/4 120.00@125.00 = 95.00@100.00 — 65.00@ 70. -00@40. poe soy 
5/4 "125.00 136.00 105.00@115.00 © 70.00@ 75.00  35.00@40.00 17.00@20.00 | $/4 any Arseny Toe Oo@iaedn Tee ooo oT gt Oe A Ooty 00 
6/4 13000 140-00 110:00120.00 75.00 80.00 40:0046.00 17:00 20:00 | 8/4 130.00@135.00 105.00@110.00 75.00@ 80.00 50.00@5s. . 
Wi MGR HGSES BRR BBG HRGHO |anoce, Nog, sem gat at Hi 
i i ’ meer eee Tw $36. 00 31 00 $35. 00 37.00 $34.00@36.00 $35.00@37.00 $40.50@42.50 
12/4 140.00@150.00 120.00@130.00 105.00@115.00 60.00@70.00 +. | 22 4 $85.00@37.00 Toe ses.ce@ss.en S26.00@8100 HOteRY 
a Bo Umeee GGeen Geen EReeR —ieae 
4/4 $ 75.00@ 80.00 $ 55.00@ 60.00 $ 40.00@ 45.00 $24.00@27.00 $18.00@20.00 “A y ; 
5/4  80.00@ 85.00 " 60.00@ 65.00  60.00@ 55.00 27.00@30.00 19.00@21.00 | 5X12" 35.00@37.00 = 36.0N@ 37.00 36.00@ 88.00 87.00@89.00  40.50@42.61 
Ui SUGRR BOR BERS CASE igi [Not Mewsooy Bom a aes alti, aft 
Mi RRs SRE ES GAGs BRIe OSES lee engue satan saadtinw sultgtle eutigh 
. , . : , . ; : , 1x 8” 34.50@36.50  35.50@37.50  37.00@39.00  41.50@43.50 36.00@38.00 
Rock ELm— 1x10”  35.50@37.50  36.50@38.50  38.00@40.00  42.50@44.50 37.00@39.00 
4/4 $ 70.00@ 75.00 ......@...... $ 40.00@ 45.00 $23.00@25.00 $16. 00@17.00 | 1x12” 36.50@38.50  37.60@389.50  39.00@41.00  43.50@45.50  38.00@40.00 
5/4 — 80.00@ 85.00 262 @l222) ” 50:00@ 55.00 —28:00@30.00 16.00@18.00 From prices of No. 1 dimension or boards, for merchantable deduct $3. 
6/4  80.00@ 85.00 ......@......  50.00@ 55.00 28.00@30.00 16.00 18.00 | tor No. 2 deduct $6 and for select No. 3 deduct $10. 
8/4 85.00@ 90.00 ......@......  55.00@ 60.00 32.00@35.00 16.00@18.00 For shiplap or flooring, add 60 cents to prices of No. " 
10/4 = 90.00@ 95.00 ......@......° 65.00@ 70.00 40.00@45.00 .....@..... No. 3 hemlock, rough 6’ and longer: 2x4” and wider, ate 50@19. 50; 1x4 
12/4  95.00@100.00 |.....@...... 70.00@ 75.00 45.00@60.00 ::..:@..... | and wider, $18.60@20.50. 








SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


St. Louis, Mo., March 19.—Current quotations on southern hardwoods, f.o. b. St. Louis: 


ouM— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
Qtrd. red: 
We: éwsdeae $105@110 $110@115 $110@115 
No. 1 com... 65@ 67 67 HH 70@ 75 
No. 2 com 35@ 88 42 48@ 50 
Qtrd. red, 8.N.D.: 
S. seuea ken sees 62 $ 67@ 69 $ 69@ 71 
No. 1 com. & 
ae 4 56 4 58@ 60 
No. 2 com 39 30 32 34 
Plain red: 
ATS. wiewseloens oe 106 $110@115 $112@115 
No. 1 com... 66 67 68 72 74 
No. 2 com... $4 36 8 388 44@ 46 
Plain sap 
$ 57 as $ ss gs $ $5@ 8 68 
No. 1 com... 46 
No. 2 com... 25 0 29@ 30 
CoTTON WOoOoD— 
a ee $ 59@ 60 $ 68@ 65 ...@... 
No. 1 com..... 48@ 50 53 = ae 
NO, 200M... Pet 38 39 7 
QUARTERED WHITE 
SS eee $135@140 $140@150 $150@155 
No. 1 com, and 
PA bse sae 70@ 7 80@ 85 95@100 





4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
QUARTERED RED OakK— 
1 a $120 138 aa 135 $135@145 
No. 1 com..... 68 I2@ 77 ar 78 
No. 2 com... 42 % 50@ 53 60 


PLAIN WHITE oun 
LS ee 9114@119 ae $126@131 
an 


BEL Aiwa 550 420 48 74 T@ 77 
No. 2 com..... 47 47@ 49 
No. 3 com..... 26 24@ 26 
Sound wormy.. 2@ 43 rt 47 47@ 49 


PLAIN RED OAK— 


FA seewae pee $122@126 $126@131 
No. 1 com. a 
‘er 70 % 74 75@ 77 

No. 2 com..... 44 45@ 47 47@ 49 
POPLAR— 

TAS. ceo wanes 110@112 $120@125 $130@135 

Saps and sel.. 84 86 90@ 92 95@ 98 

MO. 2 COMs 0:<,0- 62@ 64 72 74 T6@ 78 

No. 2 com. A.. 38@ 40 41 43 42@ 44 

No. 2 com. B.. 29 31 34 36 35 36 
Sort MAPLE— 

TOR TON 6isciee $52 $60 $65 


OAK FLOORING 


The following are average prices, Cincinnati 
base, obtained for oak flooring during the week 
ended March 10, as reported by the Oak Flooring 
Manufacturers’ Association: 


ial inn isos %x1%y” %x2” 
Clr. qtd 50.15 $103.74 $108.94 
Clr. qtd, r - oecces 
Sel, qtd. =. $ 92.32 108, 78 "68.67 77.61 
Clr, pln, wht. oy +4 $109. 55 109.94 77.62 177.01 
Clr. pin, red. 2.69 106.06 74.96 78.40 
Sel. pln. wht. ..... 94.00 65.16 64.7 
Sel. pln. i. Sa 37 94.38 bg Po 61.95 61.54 
No. 1 com. 65.78 ae Levee 45.31 
No. 2 com. GEO sscioe 39. or eoeee 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Current prices on maple flooring, f. 0. b. Cadil- 
lac, Mich., basis: 





B/8 13 & 2” $°65,00 $28.00 siyrioseo 
x oe eo UO «ees 
18/16x14%” ...... .. 90.00 78.00 $30.00 
MEY occe.cs 3 95.00 85.00 40.00 
x2%” .....2-- 100.00 90.00 45.00 
~ | (aeeee rere  * 80.00 50.00 
17/16x214” ........ 105.00 95.00 50.00 
saan wans 95. 85.00 55.00 
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derare 
“SOFT TEX , 
cole : ; ? 
Cincinnati, Ohio, March 19.—Average saat TEXTURE SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
4/4 5/4&6/4 * ati base, on Virginia, West Virginia, Ke 
QuakTERED WHITE Oak— _ Hickory— irginia, Kentucky and Tennesse 
AK 4/4 5 e = 
PAE woccceens $140@150 $150@160 $1 FAS / 5/4&6/4 8/4 WaLNuT— ee today: 
BAIBCEM: <oraccis 3 + 60@170 Ene oe wera: 6 eel Gens F 
No. 1 com... 1ee as 110@115 ° 115@120 No. 1 com..... s:} ae og 80 =e od 205210 s2t0qs2s 225023 
Sus: wea @ 8 85@ 90 vapre— Gi BES BES Nb SR 105@110 118@120 165 
ny:: 40@ 45 50@ 55 60@ 65 FAS... --: 4/4 Be 2 eem-1... Ge ae us 120 1ip@iz0 
_ cneuinen: Ti Cation BAS cpoceecsecceesesesesesssseess $100 @105 5 /4&6/4 8/4 50 45@ 50 
oo 7 ae a" gta $115@120 ...@ CE Mis. +20 3x cbe4aeoeb nantes 81a 72 eG ae $107 @112 $1150 12¢ — 
aii ng : —_ Bk ters 60@ 65 °.. @. és cee @ er bag ig aaa ae 35@ 38 380) = ea 80 aso ae sec Qe 
com, No. 2 com..... ae |... ee. PAS (oo scecsgeaaceiiittnrertnes $ 90@ 95 43@ 48 = 50@ 55 
Ris ai AND Rep Oak No. 1 com. empio Lie ah Be: MER A 55@ 60 sie ts $115@120 $1 
om Mc rr sre 8120@ 130 8125135 $190@140 Raila et pam iaie 350 98 65a 70 ings d5G100 * ssQieo 
tease No. 1 com..... 73@ 78 eee 40@ 45 5 90@ 95 a 
No. 2 com..... 45G 75@ 80 78@ 83 45@ 50 50@ 55 5@100 
_ No. 3 com..... 45@ 50 45@ 50 47@ S2 VALLEY HARD — 
ty Sound wormy.. 47@ 50 @ 30 30@ 35 Cincinnati, Ohi WOODS 
20.0 Pls scuial g 5 60@ 62 65@ 70 | Valley Pepa oe gi | rege -—The following are today’s 
22.00 | IS $ 8 Gom— ; cinnati: average prices 
)26.0( No. 1 com..... Zo 85 $ 85@ 95 $ 95@100 ‘ e 4/4 5/4&6/4 Cor on southern Mississippi 
55 55¢@ ; Qtrd. re 8/4 TONW 
D 26.00 No, 2 com.. 32@ 60 60@ 65 d. red FAS. $110@120 — 4/4 
me ... 32@ 84 87@ 42 40@ 45 Qtrd. No. 1 com. 72@ ; une’ $130@140 FAS, 6” 5/4&6/4 8 
on pRB... # gg ag Ne a sugogigg | EAS: 8 wits tog 8 cog a2 9. 
ere PAS wcseecees @ 85 aie iss 4 cece 4 we Quees 
Rony cas." 40a 80° B0@ 86° BOM 8 | Plain red. ae ae Eee bie oe 
019, NO, & COMI. ..e- 3 Q ain RTERE eee eee 
ye cnnsesus— 33@ 38 33@ 38 Plain red = 105@110 120@130 125@130 FAS a eer 
D21.00 Si diesengen $125@130 $130@13 lS da 25@130 $130 
4] N F é 5 $130@185 | Sap boxboards, 60 Me acedees @135 
) 22.09 No. 1 com..... 75@ 80 ve 35 "Sha 8 Sap, be voxboards, @65 @ 80 85@90| No} com..... 95@100 100@105 ere ter 
' Sd. wormy and 20@ 21 21 Sap Fis. oe “. 55@ 60 ...@... «..-@... wine COM. .... 42@ 47 u be = a 
* Sa wormy and s0@ 82 82@ 35 85@ 88 | Sap'No.icom. 46g 50 48G 52 52 55 wire. ee 
oe 0. com. Sap. No. 2 com. 48@ 52 52@ 55 ears aesh ase 120@125 
es and b . om. 26 28 ng ae 6 wee@Baes ao 
a etter... 35@ 38 42@ 44 42@ 44 — | 28@ 30 30@ 32 ae 2 com... 0G 65 ...@... ge 
— 7 ee worms N. LA ella dl adi cee 
css $125@180 9180 cw he IN WHITE AND Rep Oaxk— ee 
"2 : com and @135 $135@140 | Sorr Em . 7 $ €2 Select a a igleg $115@120 $120@1 
: | SS eae 70 er. how MOG “68:6 @ 66 25 
lian TO@ 75 15@ 80 TS@ 80 gg SRE, $75 $80 $85 $90 No. 1 com ... se 5 SOR ee ane ee 
y the 40@ 45 42@ 45 oo po 65 ee No. 2 com..... wan aa Ss 70 
th No. 2 com... 28 30 32 c 2 No. 3 com..... 45 45@ 48 0 
esent 82@35 ae 45@ 48 
Sd. worm 22 23@ 25 
CYPRESS Fi 40@ 45 5G 55 BG 0 
The following are curren 
t f.o.b. Chica 
on cypress: go prices P 
i care Cincinnati, Ohio, March 19.—Th ' REDWOOD 
aie GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— anes hae 
18.00 rades RED CYPRESS aie iad le owing are th 
* = prices, f. o. e prevailin 
some Factory Rules of March 18, 1922 ance): b. Chicago (72-cent aaeks ate 
stad, Tank FAS cer Shop B Factory e 7 
ev 
Ut... S11850 $108.50 $76.60 $51.0 $9180 sets | 1° ses Factory ot Oa, Ye-tnm. gr90e 
ee 0) ~ "7° 8? Cmamneal ™ 
iva Sits: 1b hee eras Te, $0 32.60 28:60 Finish—-S18 or $74.00 $44.00 | Be 22225000 87.25 Oe 8-1" 87-20) 8°-20" 
19.00 we: eS ie ws os 33 Gear or S2S Be s.e2ec00 38.25 4525 "30.25 4435 “635-25 
ry le 141.25 13028 108-23 Hi a sini es aS ~~ o os Hear as| | eal ae amis 87.25 47.25 85. 4 45:25 "BR 
: 400) 146'28 135.25 108.28 85.28 12.222: ame $108. "50 $06 50 $90.50 $78.50 $60.50 Bungalow Siding, $182E 
00 — . .. mon Grades, Rough —>Clear—.. ———“A” 
sea Ix4 to 12”, random 1 No.1 No.2 No.3 | 2828 ---::: Hei, 32, Bes ot re jk, a *'3°-20° 
200 ceca py at Beh Neg 8258 | verrow cvpress— 3.00 $31.00 $26.00 | @a se 122222000. 59.25 Yo22s "5738 *eo-as 
. , Random Lengths 4 ee 15 76.75 71. 25 
FAS /4 5/4& 8/4 5 i laadadallsradtiaie 80.75 83.75 7S 74.75 
9 en Clir.heart A B Cc BE ass serene $100 105 sids ass Saceeere sas 82.75 8 78.75 81.75 
...$109. D PO 0 $115@102 | Rand 5.75 80. 
an 1x2 to 11", $109.00 $104.00 $ 94.00 $89.00 $74.00 | NO} shop... :.- bog 65 * 100g 105 ada oe Spee, Hoven er O08, O_ pad pe 8.20" 
as iter waths. 109.00 104.00 94.00 89. 00 74.00 ag — 10@ 75 5.50 $62°50 $62.50 $55.50 $75°00 $78.00 Lay 
416 00 112.00 102.00 97.00 81.00 Ne 1 com..... 35 40 , Finish, R $77.00 $81.50 
12.50 | $8; for 8/4, ada $18; pboye, wriges: fin’ trade, anes 30 32 35 bt -allse 
an “se ‘ad # be ear ae ” 

: add $3; for 8/4, add $6. 6/4 “‘D” grade, ix a — No. 2 com. a ' . a 5-7’ 8-20’ 3-445’ me > 
7 Bevel Siding eee. Bag | ae Io "280 “odo at 80 *Sr-80 $83.50 
0 | "x4, 5 or 6” s ¢ 5 manne re 59.50 69.50 96. 50 57.50 89. 
8.0 «+, ae. tommemaee wale ack ache | eagpenn audiadds an enmaaen. 2a. 22°77) 5a'50 64:80 94:60 49.80 69.80 $1.50 
1.00 Bungalow Siding current quotations on cypress, f.0.b owing are | 3,'0 8"---- 5250 aso ..”6CLUhe ae 
133, | ae from 1” stock A B Cébtr. | GULF_COAST RE pO Oe SD ge ns. 74.50 74.50 94.50 69:60 aye 

5 a, tram 16" aioe $57.75 $48.75 Me. 26 New Grad D CYPRESS— | pierre 85.50 85.50 98.50 80.5 9.50 89.50 
FP stock..... 75.75 ee — hl tl 87.50 87.5 0.50 80.50 93 
or 10-inch, add $10. 66.75 64.25 — 2 igen B50 87.50 98.50 82.50 82.50 93.60 
1x4’ Lath eal Factory 1% & 1%°— 8- 4%" 5-7" Pe ieee sae 89.50 
BD att ccccccscncreeee sea teal cco HEP Gh) Bone ee si Ste 
> seenetn, cane .$10. ae 126.75 83.75 60.75 30.75 Be neeteees 66.50 76.50 103.50 “= 64.50 96.50 
) RADES— 3/4 ‘ipa nee ope peg 63.75 30°75 r A oes s ao 101.50 56.50 aaa 190.50 
Facto | I : 71.50 30.50 OP scene ae 50... 56.50 ¥ 
12/4. a "15 «104.75 am ... 81.50 81.50 1 : a 
nati | a4, FAS, Selects No.1 | No.1 | No.2 U7, NeORaeRSeRR 3 7 ML 1r 220002. $280 92°50 15:50 9.50 89.50 108-80 
cae Bae $110.00 00. $9500 $60.00 $50.00. common Peck random 4/4”.... B 109.76 «| 822s, | .* to 12%... — ae 91:50 102.60 
ring | 6/4... are 100.00 75:00  °60,00 $40.00  Sriniahy 818 tieeinatiinan’ $23.75 | 2-inch— ie eee 
10/4... tae-b6 1$0:00 $0.00 82.00 40:00 | 1x4—10" . $407.00  “B Cc am cece eee oe ee ae Ee ee Se 
-++ 136. ; ; 40. 710”. 00 0 Sod, 50 67.50 99.2 ¥ 
ae | W/E 1590 130-00 95.00 54.00 40.00 | Ixigr 22 107.00 "juo2. 00 $9 "00 $ 87.00 s72. vo | Bocce 64.50 74:50 101.50 61:50 11:50 98:50 
8.94 16/4 15 130.00 95.00 54.00 [> |) ——e 12700 00.00 95.00 79.00 De eitageess 4 59.50 69.50 99.50 50 71.50 98.50 
~~? -.. 150.00 140.00 105.00... 40:00 | dele” 22022221 19400 132:00 12200 119-000 1277: 3 to 6”.... 57.50 67.50 34.00 6450 
a : cate ene tienes + gat veove | 10% ane iee £0.50 50.50 108.50 81.50 76.50 96.50 
4.75 No. 1 common...... 984.00, $60.00 es ee No.1 “No.2 No.3 | “ro jis! 9280 92:50 108.60 $9180 $0.60 100.80 
53 Poy Common... vies 42.00 et are 85° fog epecidea lent 7.75 48. B ete aaa sia“ “aaa $6" to 8-204; "26-82" 
: @ Ba weer — ~~ §€=6=— aa 2 for specified ; . -20°; 26°-82". 
cnet + gid ct gga $29.50 P ed lengths on common grades. | Wide Clear Fini 
OW CYPRESS— 1%x 8” ... sie s Bevel Siding ar Finish, Rough or $2S, Random, 8’ -20’ 
Factory fot SAR i is 2 a $117.50 $124.20 $122.50 $127.00 $131 e 
ane © 4/4 PAs Sueete eee No.1 No.2 | YELLOW CYPRESS— ; couse | 20> Tee toe 12760 13200 *136.00 $134.50 
A/4...... $94.00 $79.00 $: op com. com. 4/4 5 + a 27.50 134.50 132.50 137.00 14 00 139.50 
ei aac 104.00 89.00 $50.00 $38.00 $32.00 eee $90 05 6/4 8/4 10/4 | o9”* 132.50 139.50 137.50 14200 191.00 144.00 
sited > or 104.00 89.00 «600 39.00 see | oe feggeteeeeeees 2 Soe ee o> dee tae 142.50 147.00 151.00 154.50 
a a ene 1 . 3. ’ No. 1 shop...... ; ann” ao 49.i 5 54. 
86 09:00 9n00fe0p 46100-3400 | NO 2 Fo ean le Ee 98 | 26"... 147.50 154.50 152.50 157,00 161.00 139.50 
100 Beards Ria =e ee 28... 152-50 159.50 152.50 157.00 161.00 164.50 
00 Relects ...... lx6s, xe), 1x10" 1x12) 1” rand Boards aod “1 187150, 164.50. 162150 167.00 171.00 174.50 
100 Ho. lcommon.. 43.0 $84.00 $86.00 $94.00 ... > | we. 1 1x6” 1x8” 1x10” Clear and Tank, R . 
00 ©. | Common. . 43.00 “43.00 44.00 55.00 “ Yo. 1 common......... ++. $40 x10” 1x12” Width— 1k, Rough or S28, 8 to 20’ 
} ene capeedn 36.00 36.00 38.00 41.00 ..... No. 2 common....... $31.00 pap ap eee Thickness ‘ 6” ss 160 12 417 
Sine situs “deaek Seach anal ” : . 5.00 gg : sei 
$27.00 1 IER cis scinesenssdnennnennnes NE TO i cts kia S100 928s Ses Gs cies 
sennanagns $20.00 Add, for 22-26’. $6: = ‘ae. Bn 109 107 
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SOUTHERN PINE 


Jacksonville, Fla., March 12.—Following is a recapitulation of prices obtained in this territory during the two weeks ended March 10: 








LL, 


















Week ended— March 10 March 3 ; Week ended— March 10 March 3 ; Week ended— March 10 March3 | Week ended— March 10 March: 
Flooring Celling Roofers Boards 
1x4 B&better ......... $52.83 $51.32 | J,x3%4 No. 2 com...... 15.70 16.82 | 1x6 No. 2 com......... 320 1 tte * soe 
a H COM. .eeeeeee ar pg INO: S:COM 26008 coos 8.50 Bio. S COM s kos cs o0 16.18 1x12 Shiplap 26.04 
O. 2 COM.......6. 23.05 29 ~ i ae ewes M0 
No. 3 & culi.//22: 15.23 15.50 mnie 5 Board ane ep DM...... 23.04 
ixé BEDE?  cisieccce 4 6.00 55.75 oaras 
Cull ..sscecescvees sees 9.00 No. 1 com 51.00 B&t on No. 3 common— 
1x3 B&better ......... 62.50 62.00 a ‘ aie etter — 55.00 1x8. Shiplap....0++..s- 21.09 
BO, 3 OOM ..0008005 53.00 52.40 Siding aaa 53:00 1x6 & up S2S....... 20.5) 
INO,. 2 GOW. co00 vee 23.95 23.89 1x6” Novelty— ee eer ; d oo ¢ asi 
Sf mee et 15.50 16.00 8 | i iu 48.00 No. 1 common— 1X8. SHIOAO coces:00's 10.0( 
1x6 No. 2 com......... reve 24.50 No. 1 com........... 44.00 43.75 SE pei kssnnks wees 48.00 1x8 & 10 S48........ 12.04 
NG: BOOM iv s5.0s60%6 18.00 ee i, era. 27.21 26.53 . 2 D4S 55.00 40.00 
te “ee ix6 to 12 D4S....40% ’ . 
Ceiling No. 3 COM.....seee0. 12.25 14.29 age Shingles 
1x4 B&better ......... .... 56.00 | Bevel— No, 2 common— s No. 2 pi 
NO; 1 COM. 2.006500 48.50 49.00 B@&better 2.0.0 scse00% 26.75 hee 6S ere catata 25.00 | 4x18 No. 2 pine........ 2.50 
ae Z COM. 12000000 wee. 25.55 0. LT COM 606000000: 4) tee Ix 4 Rough ...-...+- 22.00 = ..... | 5x16 No. 2 pine........ 2.00 
Fdieesiuns tpeieeie sis 68 a6 9.00 NO. 2 COM.s<s.<00ss 1679 23,00 Pe A. sdbseeeess caene 27.00 
xB B&better pacennt 41.46 sae %x6” Square edge— 3.00 Os GC TPe. 6 nieve seasere 27.00 28.90 Lath, Std. 4-Foot 
— Foo eee bas 38.37 BROCOCULOD viccs 0s scuies 33. 34.00 1x 6 Air dried D4S.. 24.00 easiois : F 
2com....... "9:03 No. 1 com........... ee 27.00 1x 6 Shiplap ....... 25.50 ...., | No.1 kiln dried....... rye 6.60 
eX3% Bebetter Posies 33.00 32.50 NO; 2 BOI. ss:0:0600%00 14.15 14.18 1x10 Shiplap ....... .... 25.50 | No. 1 green ...--.---e- 45 “a 
No. 1 com....... 28.00 27.80 INO. SCO 6 sos 00ee0s 6 sae. 9.00 TRIS GS. ices ceekiens 30:00 ...+. | NO. 2 kiln dried....... 4.00 4.50 
The following f.o.b. mill prices are taken from sales made during the week erded March 17 in sections named: 
Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan. 
Alex- ming- ties- 8a8s Alegz- ming- ties- 8as Alexz- ming- ties- 8a8 
andria,ham, burg, City, andria,ham, burg, City, andria,ham, burg, City, 
La. Ala. Miss. Mo. La. Ala. Miss. Mo. La. Ala. Miss. Mo. 
Flooring Boards, S18 or S28 ‘ ‘ Shortleaf Timbers 
3” EG 5 On 1x10”, 14 and 16’.... 40.20 evs 28.80 | “O.} O48, 20° and ander: ‘nial 
1x3” EG Bé&better ..... 84.14 86.25 86.74 pepe, Quber lengths. 4122 42/8 OP hskakwuaesewneuens 35.25 
Dn oveeecc sen. anes ies 68.3. zim”, 34 and %6’.... 50.99 cones iain > 
No. 2....--.... we ace " Other lengths..  ..... 51.12 58.92 No. 1, %”, 4’..... . men ar 5.77 5,82 
FG B&better 58.00 foe | eee ee: a“ WB ocwciviccues 5.30 4.72 
5 qitbvwierwis ino ree si 54.64 ; Be SE arse si dud: Gil Meee ae = 
No. ot _— ; a Ore or 28.61 27.13 Byrkit_ Lath 
ot Hidediatedietas — ; 59/92 re 25.79 S7.5b8 2604 | 4 end 16? wens dscns cee ce 21.50 19.79 
1x4” EG B&better eee 17:87 ™ 82:71 eer ee 29.94 28:00 S048 | Sand FO? ic. 6c scccies 22:17 21.30 
c babe wks meas 65.00 - 71.00 No. 3 (all lengths) 2° and loneser.:......2% 23.50 21.66 
encewaa np Mil 64:61 poke i eortetrenssee es Se os b0 Stee Car Material 
_ oo wa eae $e RIND aes BO e eRe ee ad 21.93 23.50 22.99 Materia 
es Re btier Reine Sgng fone Ne ccsecinssieuuasd + 24.68 2317 | (ALL 1x4 and 6”): 
De sii te 47.36 No. 4, all widths and B&better, 9 and 18’.. 62.00 
Ny a 46.00 45.63 rf PONRCNS: Sisits..0sive 959% sais 12.08 10 and 20’.. 57.00) 
y re eee ca aa BY oe Sige Mo. 3, D med Be" ccc cccs 51.00 
i ee OTe 30.1 4.93 50.33 Shiplap , we 
1x6” No. 2, G.Mll.2112: - 27.02 ..... | x iar et etaas * oe po 
No. 3, C.M........ 20.25 No. 1, ine, 14 & 16 40.17 ES 43.50 WG’ vee eee eee tees 46.00 
Other eae sas oe 41.14 
Ceiling 1x10”, 14 & 16°.) 3; 4EOY | manetter, 2x6”, yo ‘Lining 
x4” B&better ........ a 44.17 Other igts....... Pe ME vesnicsaeeeus ioe ; 79.86 
Gs Bo cccswcssace seve 38.28 Nor 2GOtew0")s §..... - so umemetmeoi - © ' ee 
ee ae ee — ee eer 27.69 27:25 ZEAT Car Deeking 
%x4" B&better .... 1.2! 45.00 46.06 45.10 T'S | ro oat 26.72 wcewee: eter No. 1, 2”, 9, 10, 18 or 20’ 38,16 
th. & sxe s0d00e en 40.00 41.00 40.06 No, 3 (: - ene): . 
No. 2 ......e cee 21.00 PURE. 2290 C8 ER is saws anse 22.70 23.15 i aoe ace Car Sills 
No.3 ............ ae 15.00 ..... ae ee 22.50 22:75 | 548, Sa. E&s: ve 
%x4” B&better ........ 32.00 awew.e Scde Up to 9”, 34 to 36 sit 44,88 
ING: FT fiw ccwctus's cc 18.50 42.50 ..... Grooved mosiing 37 to 38°.. 48.24 
INGE sacsic 5 cas Siniwie ves 24.50 No. 1, 1x10", 14-@ 16". - 45.50 40 to 41’.. 51.00 
, Other gts... .. 6. in duu = 14.01 Up to 10”, a to 36°.. 49.34 
Partition Di \ SISIE ; sta» 53.09 
1x4 & 6” B&better...... ' 56.01 a : . 3s i 2 oe 
ia geetegnens “7'" 49.87 | No. 1, 2x 4”, 10° ...... 33.50 — Up to 20", oe me oe ae 
wo NO Breese : 24.00 33.61 12’ ...... 3197 sesce (BO95 38 to 40’.. 61.52 
RE? NG. Be xiives805088 seed ‘ wre 383.00 i ae 32.08 aca 33.33 Car Framing 
18 & 20’. 35.01 33.75 36.52 8” & under, 20’ & und : 37.00 
Bevel ns 10’ 1)? $8544 x inder, 20° & ve tees ae 
xO" No. 1....-.-.eees . 33.00 2x 6", 10 eorait 50.00 we ee ee we sai 
9° ” ” 6 oO- Qn 
Drop Siding 18° Senin rit 33°73 > 63 Rough heart, 14”, 20° F 
1x4 or 6” B&better...... 50.10 54.33 52.62 18 & 20’. 30.66 30.25 33.61 and under.......... 58.18 
No. 1 ......+. 44.85 46.75 48.76 10” to. 20° “S197 SLOO: 50. Ties 
NO, 2 ..02000% 31.08 31.19 33.44 ee ae |, | ne oahu cites Meee 6x8”, 9’, 90% heart. 41.16 
NG, BD sssecews 20.16 ..... a 31.27 cco BOTS 7x8”, 9’, No. 1 Sq. E&S. 34.00 
—_ " F inish as” --z2.. 31.90 33.75 $2.22 
3&better roug 8 & 20’. 33.86 cutee aren 
DIE vasersias sive 61.85 sor, Ihr to 20) R428 34.00 * CALIFORNIA PINES 
x6” Apter persis. 5eralare bs 31.95 2x10";-10"° 34.00 Saees BOTS f 
1x8” le sds deine taadl erste hg a py 5 ee 33.08 33°37 San Francisco, Calif., March 17.—The follow- 
1x "Tc: ae | rea 71.37 16" 0 ..... 83.20 34.24 ing are average prices, f.o.b. mill, reported to 
Pare Sat bbgt hreee nese Ls Ay lg 3 36.51 | the California White & Sugar Pine Manufactur- 
1% and 2x4 to 12”..." "TT Be'99 2x12", 10" ...... 3558 ers’ Association as made on actual sales during 
—— Surfaced: : ~y ree $4.40 35.26 the week ended March 10: 
x4” 57.78 60.60 61.05 Dec eats « 34.50 25.00 37.38 : . 
60:89 60. 72 61.22 18 & 20’ 35.00 5% 39.48 California White Pine Mixed Pines 
62.23 62.20 61.90 No. 2, 9x 4”. 10’ ...... 29.67 31.17 Nos. 1 & 2 clr.. .$123.05 Common— ss 
69.72 64.00 70.41 i 28.94 "" 59°94 COBOL. occweacs 02.75 INO ip snieacs $ 43.25 
Pe. $8.21 67.14 71.58 ee 30.14 29:09 31.25 | D select ........ 86.70 a REE 35.70 
1% x4 to 12” 2... 15.78 weve. 79.27 18 & 20’. 32.73 32.00 34.87 | No. 3 clear..... 80.95 re 20 csicraivints 27.05 
Svante” & 10”...... v pice . 10” to" 20". 82:22 RE, Ce” RR 39.95 DEO Avievcs'isns a2 
D/EXTS wee oes get tt to gatas 78. ot OS ag Sage | | ies 23.07 .... 26.49 | No, 1 sho 72.85 1 a rae 13.50 
1% and 2x4 to 12”.... 81.00 weeee T4.T7 ’ Sonn saan - 1 snop...... . Oo. eee 
15%x4 to 12”.......... 80.00 60.15 - Baas oP 70 rr] toe No. 2 shop...... 58.85 %", all width. 19.50 
C Surfaced: 18 & 20°! 26.27 3763 ares No. 3 shop...... 34.20 ree 26.90 
DE. . séekrab dbase cones ial 53.00 10’ to 2)" 27.07 tli 99 00 STAQINGG ...cssces 45.80 No. 1 dimen.... 27.35 
1x12 2” 1... gactcctte 63.00 63.00 ox 8". 10" ...... 29.00 oc. 695.82 Sugar Pine No. 2 dimen..... 15.50 
1%x4 to 12”......... 50.00. sees 15° wicwa ws 28.00 1... 28.61 | Nos. 1 & 2 clr...$142.75 Siding— 9.35 
Casing and Base 16’ ...... 26.13 27.50 31.69 | C select ........ 117.75 B&btr. bev... .$ nt 
B&better: octqy 28, & 20 sis 29.00 ..... D BoleGt ...<s 89.45 COV. 6 cc creases 42.69 
oo a eee 72.98 68.23 71.63 ainielials “eb sae sece | NO, 3 clear...... oy nt --Saene bey 
8 and 10”............ 69.83 sess 15,98 By SASS Biss 32.75 32.14 | Inch shop ...... 56.35 EH bev......... 13.00 
NG”, cg savecs 80.93 28.25 31.09 F ne ; . Peco short.. 26.85 
Jambs 18 & 20’. 30.00 32.92 .... No. 1 shop...... 87.85 Mi 39:15 
B&better: 0’ to 20’ 32.50 inate No. 2 shop...... 68.80 IBC. ocesesees 
SES BAG OB”. 6:6:0.5.5:5:90-0% - %5.36 S| ale || yee ree Ses one, i850 No. :3 snop...... 34.15 Panels - 
14%, 1% & 2x4 & 6”. eeaune . 83.00 12° bearrin eae 26.00 35.04 C&btr. short ... 59.50 White pine 86.35 
Be ety eh ctn sins 32. 15 DCAIMEE io siviescs 80 i 
Fencing, 518 18 & 20°) 112! + ional Reais — wae Fe 
No. 1, 1x4”, 16’ ....... ae hl Ue _— ‘ : , No. 3 com. and, .. 
Other lets re 44.00 40.95 o. 3, 2x di tree eee eee 17.66 14.25 LS re $ 16.00 MOCO ccscccds $ 25. v 
1x6”, 16’ ....... 39.22 vce. 42.80 i TT cae Pe teens La No. 4 com...... 18.25 
Other lgts. ... 44.91 42.83 a I leans o 55'66 No. 1 pine...... $ 8.30 Mixed .......... 22.50 
No. 2 con, lengths) : die ‘ Te Die eee ea ries 19:75 No. 2 pine...... C86 MAS. neice cisco ed 
‘Ss itteceopeaneds 34.00 20.58 axd to 18h Lo, ns White M82... Os 
No. 3 (all lengths) : j ling: ; Douglas Fir | |. 
pp Oe 17.02 17.25 17.83 | a Cedar C&btr. ........-$ 60.4 
et ie cokes 21.16 ve then, SO OO Se Re a oe risen ened $ 24.95 Common ....... =o 
Boards, S18 or S28 pets nah 29.89 33.68 Tank Stock ee. 24.75 
No. 1, 16 to 12"... eee BY as siecsninseneesss peege <i Me Seccaneee ee | SO SoS 
oe Oe ee eet: De arererrereree renee 47.18 Battens eet 
Other lengths.. ..... ..... 46.78 41.50 Be crrckicclcsio ee ieite 53.07 Rieteatete nares aces $ 29.75 iesieaeaenes soe 
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a ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 
The following are current f.o. b. mill, prices on Arkansas soft pine, made during the week ended March 16: 
Flooring Finish—Dressed Fencing ag Boards S2S&CM—Shiplap 
; dge grain— 1x3 1x4 B&better C = vo.1 No.2 (No.3 2 
‘arch 3 PU aicnbacmerens _** $78.00 | 1x4” 2.0... ee cece ee ees $64.25 $58.00 eo net 50 = 7 =. tg $35.60 re $2003 
B&better ............$85.00 77.25 | 1x6 & 8”...... 6. eee eee 0s =GOROD TG. ge 8 s850 Stas ate eR 39.25 28.50 22.50 
WB” wceeeeececeeeeece ar > oa ae Ee eee 74.25 64.00 | ixior (°° °° °°? Se , on on 50 | ixt0" 22622007: 39.50 2850 22°50 
ME! nt eee sie ele vee wwe 71.50 68.00 1%, 1%, 2"x4 to 8” 77.00 *% 1 ate eet a1 3 30. O0 23-00 
2 ain— rae 2 a 7 Sli . me: a Cteedeous 5 ) 23. 
2 Oe artes rey eee 60.00 55.00 oe eee catia: 9 — Ne. 3 Na. 2 
21.45 ED gets 2750 2685 Ceiling and Partition 1214 * to, od 12, ae ‘te. 19, | AEM «+ eee ese ene. $6.25 $5.25 
VY 3 ” ” ” ” 16 20 
20.50 Casing and Base Gc. cle. Cle Part, | $3100 $33.00 2x 4” $29.00 $31.00 Moldings 
B&better | B&bettor ..$44.50 $48.75 $58.00 $59.00 30.50 32:00 ax.s° a87e gsose | ti 2Nq Under....17 Percent discount 
10.0 MEM oc dicinanannnteaneren $73.50 , pele 6.00 43.50 50.25 49.25 | 3250 33:50 2x10" 28:75 30:50 | *_20d Over----- SE eee eee 
12.0 NON sinters t ea cecn se 79.00 | Ne. Revecxs 18.75 23.25 27.25 26.25 32.50 384.50 2x12” 29.50 31.50 **None sold. 
2.50 
pen NORTH CAROLINA PINE 
Norfolk, Va., March 19.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f.o.b. Norfolk: 
Edge, rough— No. 2 & better No. 3 _ Box __ Cull & red heart 
5.50 4/4 eee eG Ce ete tye ppd oye begs thie eonnie 25.50 Lath, Ly 1..$ 6.50@ 7.00 Roofers, 6” . .$31.50@32.50 D4S, 6”. Monsen 
tee 5/4 ees cer eeees 18.00 @ 70. 5.00 @ 47. 27.50 @ 28.5 eset Deeee. NO. 2.. 4.75 @ 5.00 8”.. 31.50@32.50 8”.. 71.00@75.00 
4.50 OE es cstvesves 71.00 @73.00 47.00@ 49.00 27.50 @ 28.50 eee Gases Fac tory, 2”.. 30.00@34.00 10”. | 32°50@33.50 10” 73:00@78.00 
Le SESE Ne 73.00 @76.00 51.00@53.50 ES ne Sees Sizes, 2”..... 24.00@28.00 12”.. 34.00@35.00 12”: . 79.00@86.00 
— sh 4/4— aor 
 ghoenannee 68.50@70.50 — 45.50@ 47.00 30.50@31.50 27.50 @ 28.50 _ Se nee a. SS Batter No. 8 No. 4 
cscs taceens 70.50 @ 72.50 47.50@ 49.00 31.50@ 32.50 28.50 @ 29.50 Flooring, t8x2 32 2 and 3” PR ciccwas $88.00 @ 92.00 ad autre Oana Tree. cee 
ee acu ea dee 75.50 @77.50 51.00@ 54.00 33.00@34.00 30.00 @ 31.00 ME TONNE ese a alacusccais 60.50@70.00  $50.50@55.00  $29.50@32.00 
Barp strip partition, COMMS, He. cecccscsscesececesees 35.75 @37.75 37.50 @ 28.50 17.00@18.00 
io Bark strips, Nos. 1 and 2..$44.50@45.50 | Nos. 1 and 2..........$51.50@54.00 Da ee 39.00@41.00 = 30.00@32.00 19.00 @ 20.50 
City 1 Re eee 18.50@19.50 Cull red heart.......... 12.50@13.50 WONG So oo 5 wins en's aie da eleres 60.50 @ 70.00 50.50@ 55.00 29.50 @32.00 
Mo. 
Duluth, Minn., March 20.—All classes of northern pine lumber are firm. No changes have been made in the list, quotations f. 0. b Duluth being: 
5.82 CoMMON Boarps, RougH— FENCING, RougH— 
4.72 6’ 8° 10° 12° 14&16’ 18° 20° a. ieee 6’ 8’ 10,12&14’ 16’ 18&20’ 
No. 1, 8%.......$60.00 $62.00 $67.00 $67.00 $67.00 $70.00 $70.00 » NO. deeesscenveestam 00 $63.00 $67.00 $69.00 $67.00 
19.74 10”.....e. 66.00 68.00 714.00 716.00 71.00 76.00 716.00 NO. Z.cccccccccces 46.00 49.00 51.50 54.00 54.00 
ar 12”....... 70.00 73.00 80.00 80.00 75.00 80.00 80.00 we NO. Becceeeeeeeees 32.00 34.00 36.00 37.00 36.00 
a No. 2, 8%....... 49.00 51.00 654.00 66.00 54.00 59.00 61.00 4”, NO. 1....seeeee e+ 56.00 58.00 62.00 68.00 68.00 
1 cccns Cae 54.00 57.00 57.00 54.00 59.00 61.00 NO. 2..-...2+2+2+ 39.00 42.00 47.00 53.00 53.00 
‘ 12” ..eeeee 57.00 oo2 . 64.00 $4.09 58.09 $6.00 69.00 NGG Secsccvdves «-- 28.00 30.00 32.50 33.50 32.50 
2. steceaw. Gee ; 4 i ‘ J ’ ” ” 
57.00 No. 8 Gr -s:s111 33-0) 300 39:00 38:00 38.00 39:00 39.00 0. 4: SONGS SE TREN, NRE: Sey a", SE83'E", GUS. 
ae 12”....... 37.00 38.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 5” fencing, same as 6”. 
46.00 For all white pine Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. All white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 
No. 4, 6 to 20’, 8-, 10- and 12-inch, $32. S1 or 2S, add 75 cents; SIS1E, add $1; S4S, add $1. 
_ For S1 or 2S, add 75 cents; S1S1E, add $1; for resawed, add $1. Flooring, %- or %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
_— Drop siding, grooved roofing and O. G. shiplap, 8’ and up, add $1.50. Drop siding or partition, add $1.50. 
i Shiplap and D&M, 8’ and up, add $1. Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $2. 
No. 1 Pisce Sturr, 81S1E— SIDING, 4 AND 6”, 4 TO 20’— 
6’ 8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ My 18’ L$ il 6” 4” 6” 
8s wad . ° - 
3 Paras Neo Sie00 son "aa.00 "Eto Sia't0 “Atcap Nao.oo | GSMS cocccsccoc ASL $60 Norway Gatbatear: 4800 4888 
51.00 2x 8”.... 35.00 37.00 -00 . y . 00 = 41. Se cadacaasmtates wees 44.00 ; ’ " ; 
53, in = "** . 36.00 37.00 40.00 42.00 40.00 39.00 41.00 41.00 ae 
6.) 9x12”.... 37.00 38.00 41.00 43.00 41.00 40.00 42.00 42.00 Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 
“ 2x14”.... 42.00 43.00 45.00 47.00 45.00 45.00 48.00 48.00 Siding run to O. G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it 
No. 2 piece stuff, $2 less than No. 1; pine, rough, deduct 75 cents; D&M grades. 
or S4S, add $3. Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 
87.00 
ii DOUGLAS FIR CROSS TIES 
58.18 [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] ? 
; Seattle, Wash., March 21.—The following prices Portland, Ore., March 21.—Fir uppers, except - outs, Mo., March 19.—The following cross 
34.00 paid for yard items, f.o. b. mill, were reported | car material, are slightly weaker. Demand for | Ue Prices prevail, f. 0. b. St. Louis: 
today: cutting material is strong and orders are hard Untreated 
Pre- to place. Fir prices today, f.o.b. mills, are as Wh 
High Low vailing follows: ite Southern 
jlow- Price Price Price Oak Sap Pine 
d to Fieerine Vertical Gratin Flooring = > — He _—- face..... $1.70 $1.50 
” ‘ 4 . 1x4” No. 1 clear ....... seraneadecuacceatiel 9.0 Oo. 4, 7x8”, 8’, 8-inch face..... 1.50 1.30 
—- ixé 4 CAE ¥. E+. +: “== “ plgec Sh SD  iciiandiunpesbcebenabasnes Te 00 No. 3, 6x8”, 8’, 8-inch face..... 1.35 1.08 
“— me ee 2 atwmune.anm 6 ..... ap A, , Tee -- 45.00 | No. 2, 6x7”, 8’, 7-inch face..... 1.25 -98 
te ig agente i esa 1x3 and 14x4” — — and better....... 55.60 | No. 1, 6x6”, 8’, 6-inch face..... 1.15 -87 
1x6” No. 2 and better s. g. 50.00 Salgtl caveet WS ERS senssccesecoeres 43.00 Red oak and heart cypress ties, 10 cents less 
43.95 BO. FB. Gerssvecses ae. eee EEN Slash Grain Flooring than white oak; sap cypress, 20 cents less than 
35.70 ie Stepping ; 1x4” bn 2 clear MRO NOWNERS ion xacnceneaewens 44.00 | white oak. 
05 No. and better clear.... 72.00 ..... sere SiG CHOY ecedad cage ncndecaane deena 38.00 
He ' d 1x6” No. 2 clear and better .....cccccecaes 47.00 Z ey ‘saan 
13.50 ix 7 Finish ia en NGS OVNQHOME add cenedsdanewinaanse hase 40.00 st : 47.50 47.50 
19.50 x BOG SO cv avevesweees 63.00 20) aetrer WHI OOM ss deca cnenccnceasnec ee $47.5 
26 90 COSINE ad DASE .c.0.0<0c0e% WOO .c6ce “veeus Vertical Grain Stepping ACGME Giwccuddenwasaueeeacues 45.50 45.50 
21.85 a Ceiling ast 1% and 1% No. 2 clear and better......... 70.00 
5.50 5x4” No. 2 and better 43.00 | Sore Finish 
INOS So eee ocmare o66 31.50 SOB scan WEST COAST LOGS 
43.35 1x4” No. 2 and better... 44. 00 42.00 ....- No. 2 clear and better......ccscccccccccccce 60.00 
co. INO: eR atuilew ha ereis win! Cee | nr Celling [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
13:00 i es Drop Siding 54 x4” _ 2 clear and better .............. 44.00 Portland, Ore., March 21.—Present log quota- 
96.85 - 1x6 No. 2 and better.... 44.( a eo i Det GME ccwactcdendevcedeesuceae -» 34.60 | tions are: 
29.15 NOs DB is club ucwasie do's 40. 30 38.50 ..... 1x4 a |e maar and better ..........0. ee ae 
oO. CICAP ccccccccccsesccsccccce eeee e Cedar: $23. 
. No. 1 Common cents one Shiplap aos . 
86.35 ea ON Of iscaaeavinexe 2060 60: Drop Siding and Rustic ate i $20 and $14. 
oO” ‘ > : oO. 
TT2" ee eeeseeeeeeeceecs 24. 00 ee 1x6” No. 2 clear and better ......-....+++- 46.00 Spruce: $24, $18 and $12. 
25.00 oxa” one No. 1 Soeunee, Pe NO. 3 Clear ...ccccccccccccccccccscsece 40.50 Hemlock: $14 to $16; $9 and $8. 
18.25 » 42 UO 1S wc ere eeeee 4 me treks iscellaneous Items —_———_—— 
ar 4x 4”, Plank and Small Timbers _ Fir im ee 
10.00 3x12”’ i2 ron ie’ S48 aise 34. oO ere - #568 14-foot or shorter, over list.............+. $ 4.00 | Everett, Wash., March 17.—Log production is 
Pe ER Saar at eae eee ee See ee ee) 16- to 20-foot over list... .....ccccccccees 5.00 | increasing but the demand is equal to the supply. 
60.45 F 6x6” S45 Timbers, 32’ -“~< pee 00 waar foot and longer, Fe ean Pree ia The market is strong. Quotations: 
, SS seeee tee eeeeees V.UU 20.0 we eee OATGS, OVEr HSt .....ccccccvccccccccsasceces 3. 
20.30 7 Vertical Grain Fir Sho Small timbers, over list............00.00000- 5.00 | Fir: No. 1, $28; No. 2, $21; No. 3, $15. 
32.4 p : ‘ 
+4 BPMROMG ccc as curcese (OO ee ae ee 6x6” and larger timbers, over list.......... 3.00 Cedar: Ten percent tenn, = 
24.75 5/4 No. Dee eke catet ieee -Ktaee “aledare Fir lath, per thousand, dry.......... ee ees nage 2, $19; No. 3, $15 
i, RISERS =e California random ....cc.csccccccccccccccccs 20000 Spruce: N , $29; No. 2, $22; ‘No. 3, $16. 
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FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., March 17.—The following 
prices were realized on fir, western hemlock and 
cedar for the week ending March 17: 

DOUGLAS FIR— 
Vertical Grain Flooring 
ae 2 No. 3 No.2 No.3 
‘&btr. C&btr. C&btr. C&btr. 
+? eee "$58. 50 $48.00 14%4x3”....$61.50 $50.50 
Se 54.00 48.00 14%4x4”.... 58.50 50.50 
1x6” 57.50 50.00 14%4x6”.... 60.50 50.50 
Slash Grain Flooring 
RES ss css $44.00 $41.00 1%x3”....$51.50 $40.50 
x4” 3 ocsc SEA 41.00 14%4x4”.... 48.50 40.50 
IEG” ccanea 47.00 45.00 1%4x6”.... 50.50 40.50 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
AA DAG CN 212” o s.500'e 000 hea saice $70.00 $60.00 
1%, 14% and 2 to 14”...........000- 72.00 62.00 

Finish, No. 2 Clear and Better, S2S or S4S 
LET cease cv awe nies e tote skeeinw een $55.00 $49.00 
DR ao oo ca 5k owed W614 Kw, oe WHS aaa 56.00 50.00 
ce ee I. ob deve saww sess soe ieee 57.00 51.00 
DR doce eck ce dRSRE EARS SSE ADO EWS 59.00 53.00 
1%, 1%%x5, 8 WE Ae én ers sane 60.00 54.00 
| ee errr rr eS 59.00 53.00 
Ot. and 3x4, S nnd. 12” 066s. cansesese 67.00 61.00 

Ceiling, CREB and C&EV, and Partition 
BAY ws wes $41.00 $36.00 SRE i siaiee $44.50 $39.50 
NeSe 5.653% 43.00 37.50 0 46.50 41.00 
1x4”..... 41.50 36.50 %x6”..... 45.00 40.00 
ee 44.00 41.00 RE a 562005 47.5 44.50 

Drop Siding, Rustic 
56x6”..... $42.00 $39.50 i $46.00 $43.50 
ae 44.00 41.00 ee 53.00 50.00 
Fir Battens 
he ee Peer $0.90 oO. o. ee $1.10 
ae | | a 1.00 iis sacs cues 1.15 
Lath 
ar; SOP -CHDUBENE. «od. osios60%sd issues so sar $5.50 
Common Boards and Shiplap 

No.1 No. 2 

com. com. 
Pewee Wl Ee ¢ | ya rrr $23.00 $20.00 
URE i kann sbbGnuNcesannasudedusbiane 21.00 18.00 
rer Tree: 21.50 18.50 
PRE” 5 ok vance wav wasaeseeun een 22.50 19.50 
i. bs aeditbriih dis aa. Sb eae ete sea 23.00 20.00 

DECRG ME BO” 0.6scswsact whe wnssewcwern 24.50- 21.50 

WEIS” Sst psciins + sh6dccne es eaeeeennae 23.50 20.50 
116x8 DUNT EO hs obs isos Se Secon seme’ 24.50 21.50 

Common Planks and Small Timbers 
BERR s.c5hcs.0n00.05 asdndiendswaeee $24.00 $21.00 
BO EG ooo ec pr adsaweesacebaee 23.50 20.50 
BE SRS wis ons cb nin’ owed aweaneeleeee 24.00 21.00 
BEI SRI, GENS isc scsasspineranane 25.00 22.00 

Common Dimension, $1S1E, 12’ 

No.1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 

com. com. com. com. 
2x3, 2x4”. .$22.60.; $19.60 2x14”..... $25.00 $22.00 
2x6, 2x8"... 22.00 :6119.00 2x16”..... 26.00 23.00 
(<a 23.00 20.00 SEIS” 6.006 28.00 25.00 
BEALS saxo 23.50 20.50 PEO ssc0s 30.00 27.00 

Common Dimension, 2x4” $1S1E 
S ssceske $21.50 $18.50 OS ie cate $24.50 $21.50 
| ae 5 22.50 19.50 4, inne 25.50 22.50 
DO ccunone 23.50 20.50 | 27.50 24.50 
Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under 

No. 1 Sel. No.1 Sel. 

com. com. com. com. 
6x 6”....$25.00 $28.00 18x18” $29.00 $32.00 
10x10”.... 26.00 29.00 20x20” 30.50 33.50 
14x14”.... 26.50 29.50 22x22” . 32.50 35.50 
16x16”.... 27.00 30.00 24x24 35.00 38.00 

Common Timbers 
34 to 40’ ..$27.00 $30.00 72to 80’.$52.00 $55.00 
42 to 50’.. 31.00 34.00 82to 90’. 62.00 65.00 
52 to 60’.. 37.00 40.00 92 to 100’. 74.00 77.00 
62 to 70’.. 43.00 46.00 
Railroad Material 
6x8 Ties, rough..$21.00 7x9 Ties, rough. .$22.50 
7x8 Ties, rough.. 22.00 No. 2 Ties........ 13.75 
WESTERN HEMLOCK— 
Boards, S1S or Shiplap 
_ 1 No.2 No.1 No. 2 
om. com. com com 
= & eer $24. 4 $21.00 1%& 1% 
| 5 ee 19.00 x4”.....$24.00 $21.00 
SED sas oe 39. 30 19.50 BO scave 24.5 21.50 
1x8 & 10”. 23.50 20.50 x8 & 10” 25.50 22.50 
x12”..... 24.00 21.00 x12”. 26.00 23.00 
1% x2 & 3” 26.00 23.00 

RED CEDAR— 

Common Boards and Shiplap 
SS < Seer $20.50 $15.50 <a $23.00 $18.00 
SRG sass 21.00 16.00 ck <b 24.00 19.00 
SRS <csa% 22.00 17.00 

Flume Stock 

1x6” Sennen “7 00 $21.00 CS | gee $28.00 $22.00 
<a ee 27.00 22.00 ES ee 29.00 24.00 





POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Ohio, March 19.—The following are 
quoted on pop- 


Cincinnatl, 


average prices, Cincinnati base, 


lar bevel siding: 


Clear Select No. 1 com. No. 2 com. 
CY ois basa oD $55.00 $35.00 $25.00 
Ce a G9 ae RD 65.00 55.00 35.00 25.00 


50.00 230.00 20.00 


Louisville, Ky., March 19.—Demand for siding 


continues very active, while production is re- 


ported at capacity. Price of poplar lumber is 
firm, and as a result siding is becoming stronger 
Local] quotations: 
No. 1 No. 2 
Clear Select com. com 
- c20e5an ees $65 $55 $37 $24 * 
BS” stone wewase 62 55 32 22 
LT” --» assis elem lair 57 47 26 19 


POPLAR 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 19.—The following are 
average prices, Cincinnati base, on “soft tex- 
ture” poplar, from Virginia, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, and on Mississippi Valley 
poplar: 


4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 

VALLEY ees 

SATS: -o c:es a swios 3 oS 125 vere tre 

Saps & selects. tt 90@ 95 95@100 

No; 2 COM.<.... 60@ bo 65@ 70 T@ 75 

No. 2 com. A.. 38@ 40 40@ 42 42@ 45 

No. 2 com. B.. 28@ 30 30@ 32 32@ 35 
“Sorr TEXTURE” pe ae 

| ees 130 $130@135 $135@140 

Saps & selects. 13 100 100@105 105@110 

NO. 2. COM... T0@ 75 15 80 80@ 85 


No. 2 com. A.. 42@ 47 47 50 
No. 2 com. B.. 32 35 35@ 38 


50@ 53 
35@ 40 


WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., March 21.—-The 
prices prevailing here today: 


following are 


Finish, —_ ea nema w bisa tad ewe sees $80.00 
oe a rere | 70.00 
MR UEN Pe IE Nos Gain in So: 5 ws Koes 3G co vais overs 40.00 
PIED Saco valgue bree aiarenn otis le tiattorain - 41.00 

Ev) 1 ER ee Nai ER PMD OUD pelt mae Senor 6.00 
RORUOry SOUR Pa pein nS oe snd Fa eek cae reees 42.00 
Bs) ais aanaphaa vais aralg Sarena tate 50.00 

BES Sea wWiacinceu. ale aiaiaceoe eve e ee 49.00 

Se ints ors loveieteca eiery alevecoi Ou ate nee ee 49.00 

MEE bse Ss Sides wood Soe 55.00 

Common rough dimension. ........6.0.<00¢¢ 26.00 
ESOK TUMMMIGE BOBO 65.5 5 65.5 46:8 od e056 68 vie Ks 20.00 
DAP NAO. he isis dun tawwar ce 22.00 


WESTERN PINES 


[Special telegram to AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., March 21.—The following are 
f.o.b. mill, and f.o.b. Chicago shop, prices: 





No.2 No.3 
com. com. 
eG be UR COS |. ee en ee eR $36.00 $24.00 
ax 6” BS” eng 40", 10 to 16" occ. < antes 37.00 28.50 
SM ORD BO shores -0 acs ead nuis.se4.s 36.00 28.50 
1x33”, and wider, 10 to 16” ..... <0: 38.50 30.00 
No.4 No.5 
com com 
ome 5 BUNGE) WAKE os cieeniaiunSeecea ee $21.00 $13.00 
SELECTS— 

B&btr. — ic. | 
ixa”. 6” ‘and 6”, 10) to 20"... $84.00 $79.00 $63.00 
SE. sta ss Bnwa eS sacs asic 88.00 . 83.00 72.00 
BRA sce sees ean habinne eg 89.00 77.00 
REIS” ORG WIEST. oo6i0 vnc cccens 94.00 82.00 
5/4, 6/4x4” and wdr., 10 to 20’ a 00 92.00 80.00 
OFS BO WOR so: 5é: 66d sien a4 50% .00 94.00 82.00 

Suop S828, F.0.B. CH1caco 

No.1 No.2 No.3 

he ANG. G7 4s6.6Nosskacuoan --$ 85.00 $70.00 $47.50 
saleee peice sea een alee 100.00 80.00 47.50 


a straight orders for ‘‘No. 3 shop and better” 
without specification as to amount of each grade, 
deduct for No. 3 shop, $2.50; for Nos. 1 and 2, $2. 


CYPRESS SHINGLES & LATH 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 19.—The following are 
average prices today f. 0. b. Cincinnati: 


Shingles 

Best Primes Economies 
OEE ERO $5.38 $2.18 ne 
Pi Sia cise EA OS SS 6.3 4.38 $3.43 
ee aiechi give ne Aisne ee 6.68 4.93 3.63 
Sw swine Ania aibwsoeiek 6.68 4.93 3.68 

Lath, 34x1l4 
No. 1. 4-foot No. 2, 4-foot No. 3. 4-foot 
$9.05 $8. $4.05 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., March 
f.o.b. mill, are: 
First Grades, 


17.—Eastern prices, 


Standard Stock 
Per Square Per M 4or 
4 Bunches 5 Bunches 


extra. stars, 6/2... cscs $2.31@2.35 $2.90@2.95 
FURLVG: STATS, 8/2 06:00:60 2.55@2.59 3.20@3.25 
TStATO. CIOATS 2.2. .6ccurcs moma 96 3.65 @3.70 
POVIOCtS. OFS igcncedhbus eM 3.30@3.37 4.15@4,209 
APO: on 4:ecnb-ctetnce le careers 3.06@3.13 4.20@4.30 
Perfections ............. 3.76@8.79 5.10@5.15 
First Grades, Rite- Grade yom Stock 
WStPR AIAPS, 6/2 o.00:5:« 0 mee 43 $3 00@3.05 
Extra stars, 5/2 ‘ 3 6302.67 30@3.35 
TARE R: CIOBRG: a isin ka ceeds 3.41@3.45 t 25 @ 4.30) 
Pertects,. O72 236 sccscais 3.17@3.20 4.35@4.40 


Standard Stock 
«30. ee? 75 $0.90 @0.95 


Second 7 nee 
Common stars, 6/2... 
Common stars, 5/2 D . 1.10 
Common clears ......... un 73@1. 0 2.15@2.25 


British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 


Do, SCAM OGIDN) 4022 00.8 ac omince ns $3.70@3.80 
Pe CO. Bois occ vino $3.45 @3.53 4.30@4.40 
Kurekas (U. S.). +035 BOO 4.90 
Perfections (U. S. ). rer aisiciduuels “ 35@5.40 
me, O/ 2 26. (CANGTIAN) 60S 00-s03 00 1.70@1.80 
mom B72 16 CU. BS icccc ce 1.87 2.35 

XX Eurekas (U. 3 Ae 1.59@1.66 2.20@2.30 
XX Perfections (U. S.).. 1.59@1.70 2.20 W 2.35 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Con. 
ditions See Page 40. 


NORTHERN PINE 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., March 20.—Penn- 
sylvania and New York State outside of New 
York City have been relieved of embargoes and 
dealers find an increasing demand for northern 
pine from this territory. During the spasmodic 
favorable building weather a decided strength- 
ening in the tone of sales has manifested itself. 
Wholesalers have been bringing forward stock 
by rail from Canada in greater abundance dur- 
ing the last few weeks and are carrying a fair 
assortment for this time of the year. Prices are 
firm. 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 20.—Prospects for 
spring trade are good, but country dealers are 
steadily refusing to place orders for northern 
pine until the actual demands of consumers 
make appearance. The situation is similar as 
to city trade; dealers have enough on hand to 
take Gare of early business and are prone to 
postpone buying lumber whose source of sup- 
ply is so close at hand. Industrials are active 
for low grade boards, however. 





Buffalo, N. Y., March 19. he northern pine 
demand is strong and prices hold firm. Whole- 
salers are having little difficulty in getting as 
much lumber as they need, as there is quite a 
little buying in preparation of the spring activity 
in building and industrial business. Cars are 
not numerous and much territory is embargoed. 





Boston, Mass., March 19.—There is a strong 
market for northern pine. Poor traffic condi- 
tions are restricting orders somewhat, but there 
is no incentive for buyers to procrastinate with 
mill stocks light and prices stiffening, provided 
the wholesaler can make delivery of the desired 
grades and sizes. Lower grades, which are in 
active demand from box and shook factories, are 
even stronger than in February. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., March 19.—Demand for eastern 
spruce is quite equal to the consumption of the 
present production and the market is very firm. 
Railroad embargoes and freight congestion are 
interfering seriously with deliveries. The Pro- 
vincial production was restricted by heavy snow 
this winter. Brisk British demand is confidently 
predicted. The volume of New England building 
construction is attaining new records. Ordinary 
dimension schedules are now quoted $50, f. 0. b. 
Boston, $48 being taken only for very easy orders 
by a few distributers. Dry boards are scarce and 
prices are advancing. Quotations: Dimension, 
rail shipments, 8-inch and under, $48 to $50; 
9-inch, $49 to $51; 10-inch, $50 to $52; 12-inch. 
$52 to $54. Provincial random, 2x3 to 2x7, $38 
to $40; 2x8, $45 to $48; 2x10, $47 to $48. Covering 
boards, merchantable, 5-inch and up wide, 8-foot 
and up long, D1S, $36 to $38; matched, clipped, 
10- to 16-foot, $40. 


New York, March 20.—Railroad conditions are 
still giving a lot of trouble and there is not 4 
surplus stick of eastern spruce on the market. 
Dealers, in fact, could take care of much more 
than they can get. Mill conditions are bad, most 
of the centers of production still being submerged 
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in snowbanks. Prices are bound for higher levels, 
put the rise in the immediate future will be 


pave HARDWOODS 


Chicago, March 21.—Strength continues to fea- 
ture the hardwood market, tho demand is a 
trifle duller than recently. Distributers, how- 
ever, find no reason to complain regarding trade, 
as they can easily place any stocks they get 
to sell. The shortage of dry lumber is unrelieved, 
and a good many of the orders received are for 
green lumber, either for immediate shipment or 
for later delivery. Shipments from the south- 
ern hardwood producing territory are slowing 
down as a result of increasing car shortage. 
Prices on the whole are unchanged, except on 
poplar, which is showing a strong upward trend. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, March 20.—The hardwood 
markel was in very good shape the last week, 
the volume of orders being sufficient to keep the 
trade busy. Prices hold steady. All indications 
point to an active spring season. 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 20.—Price is not 
the prime consideration with hardwood buyers; 
the recent strengthening of prices has had no 
special effect on demand here. Industrials are 
more active; furniture, sash and door, farm im- 
plement and automobile manufacturers are 
scouring markets for what they want, offering 
premiums sometimes when desired stock is 
found. 


New Orleans, La., March 19.—Reports indi- 
cate little change in market conditions. Demand 
is good for most hardwood stocks, and prices are 
firm with the tendency upward on active items. 
Production is hampered by bad weather at pres- 
ent, and lack of cars has slowed down shipments, 
according to reports from a number of mill 
points. 








Houston, Tex., March 19.—Unsatisfactory con- 
ditions in the production of hardwoods is made 
much worse by the cold spell of the last week, 
which put a stop to practically all work for the 
time being. Higher prices are seen as the in- 
evitable result. There is a strong demand for 
all items. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 19.—The hardwood yards 
all report some improvement in the demand and 
a good business is being done so far as the rail 
embargoes will permit. The demand covers a 
wide list of woods, with oak, ash, maple and 
poplar among those most wanted. Prices are 
firm. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 19.—There still is a good 

call for hardwoods, but the demand is less than 
production. Car shortage and embargoes have 
curtailed shipments, with the result that the 
market shows no weakening. Advances have 
been recorded in cottonwood and soft maple. 
The former item is being bought by box manu- 
facturers, while the automobile trade is inter- 
ested in the latter. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 20.—The scarcity of 
oak is more pronounced and clear factory stock 
and finish items are very hard to get. The com- 
moner grades of flooring are in very small sup- 
ply. Birch has been in strong demand and hard to 
get and buyers are paying $150 for finish. De- 
mand for beech trim items is growing and 
Magnolia also is taking the place of gum for 
both finish and cabinet work with a good many 
buyers. Weather conditions have been bad at 
the mills recently and the supply of logs has been 
interrupted, with the result that orders have 
been harder to place. 


Columbus, Ohio, March 19.—Factory buying is 
the best feature of the hardwood trade. Con- 
cerns making automobiles, furniture and musical 
instruments are in the market. Railroads are 
Placing fairly large orders. Retailers are buying 
for the spring building rush. Shipments are 
coming in better as railroad conditions have im- 
Proved. Prices are firm and the tendency is 
Upward. Strongest features are oak, especially 
4/4 to 6/4, poplar and basswood. There is an 
increasing demand for maple. 


Baltimore, Md., March 19.—Nothing has oc- 
curred in the last week to impair the strength 
of the hardwood market. Producers are still 
setting all the orders they can take care of, and 
there has been no opportunity as yet for the 
ee to accumulate lumber in any quantity. 

he foreign situation remains unchanged. 





Boston, Mass., March 19.—There is an active 
demand for hardwoods. Prices are firmly held 
Nd quotations continue to show an upward 


tendency. Inquiry for hardwood flooring is es- 
pecially strong. Few retail yards have enough 
to last more than a few weeks. Quotations: 
FAS, inch, ash, white, $115 to $120; basswood, 
$100 to $110; beech, $80 to $90; birch, red, $150 
to $160; sap, $125 to $140; maple, $110 to $125; 
oak, white, plain, $130 to $145; quartered, $155 
to $165; poplar, $135 to $143. Western flooring, 
}3x2% clear: Birch, $100.50 to $108.50; maple, 
$113.50; oak, white, plain, $117. 


New York, March 20.—The market is not look- 
ing for a boom, but business gives evidence of 
improving considerably in the early spring and 
there is a fair demand for all hardwood items 
at this time. Prices are advancing slightly. 
Maple and oak flooring are moving better than 
anything in the list. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, March 21.—No. 3 hemlock, which is 
in good demand, is gathering strength and is 
quoted higher by many manufacturers. The 
higher grades are unchanged as to price, but 
strong. Demand is not heavy, taken as a whole, 
but ample to cover the light offerings of dry 
stocks, of which there is a marked scarcity. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., March 20.—No. 1 
hemlock retails for $45 to $50 and other grades 
keep pace with the constantly increasing quota- 
tions. The prevailing prices are fully $10 higher 
than a year ago. There is much building in 
sight but dealers express fears that the high 
price of building materials coupled with the 
higher wages being demanded by workers will 
tend to curtail business. 





Buffalo, N. Y., March 19.—Hemlock holds 
steady in price, with no actual change in quo- 
tations. Not much stock is obtainable from the 
Pennsylvania mills and those in the Northwest 
report that but little dry lumber will be available 
for the next three months. 


Boston, Mass., March 19.—Trading in hemlock 
is limited by the scarcity of dry stocks and 
transportation difficulties. Clipped boards, 10- 
to 16-foot, are almost impossible to locate at 
eastern mills. The last reported sale was at 
$36, but it is doubtful if an eastern producer 
would today consider less than $38. Random 
eastern boards have sold lately at $34. There 
are unsatisfied inquiries for plank. Very little 
hemlock is coming in from Pennsylvania and the 
west Coast. 


New York, March 20.—Hemlock has been com- 
ing in fairly well. Prices are holding firm. 
Dealers believe a big demand is in prospect, but 
they also feel that stocks will be forthcoming to 
meet it. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, March 21.—The Douglas fir market 
remains strong. Retailers in this city are pre- 
paring for a large volume of business within a 
few weeks, and show somewhat more eagerness 
to buy. There are orders for everything offered 
by the mills, and the few transit cars that come 
thru are quickly picked up. Prices have shown 
no notable change during the week, and no 
weakness is apparent. 


San Francisco, Calif., March 17.—The California 
demand for fir continues above normal, with 
comparatively light yard stocks. Mills in the 
north have assortments broken and are sold 
ahead, and many orders have had to be turned 
down. Fair shipments are being made on old 
orders. Prices are being well maintained on all 
grades and clears have an advancing tendency. 


Seattle, Wash., March 17.—The fir mills are 
running steadily, with production well above 
normal, and shipments going forward at a rate 
considerably above production and orders. Most 
mills are reluctant to book orders ahead. The 
log situation is greatly improved, but the supply 
is so low that some mill operators continue to 
feel the pinch of scarcity. Market conditions 
appear to be steadying on present levels. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 20.—Fir has been 
easier to buy at the mills lately and while prices 
show no particular change, the tendency is to 
soften a little. Good transit cars sell fairly 
well, but some poor loadings have been very 
hard to move. Country buyers have been the 
main factors in the market, city yards showing 
a disinclination to place any more orders at 
present unless absolute bargains are offered. 


Boston, Mass., March 19.—There is a strong 
demand for Douglas fir. Inquiries are accumu- 
lating wtih wholesalers who are unsuccessful in 
placing orders as many mills are heavily over- 
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Polleys Lumber Co. 


Western White Pine. | 
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Flooring, Siding, 
Ceiling, Timbers, 
Dimension, Lumber 


Try Our Mixed 
Car Service 








It will save 








u time, EDAR 
ee and LONG FIR Siding and 
money on Shingles. 
every order. TIMBERS Tell us your 
It always J needs now. 
satisfies. JOHN D. Sn 

LUMBER CO. 
HEMLOCK White Building, 
Boards and Shiplap SEATTLE, WASH. 

































Grades Guaranteed 


to be right, cut vertical grain 
and strictly clear from high 
grade British Columbia 
Red Cedar. We 
can furnish kiln 
dried or green 
shingles 


We can 
ship by 
water or in 
mixed cars with 


CEDAR 
BEVEL SIDING 







Send us your next order. 


Northern Pacific 
Logging Co., Ltd. 


PORT MOODY, B.C. 











FOR SALE—TWO HUNDRED PAGES OF LOGS, 
LUMBER AND LIFE 


In the new book, ‘“Tote-road and Trail,’’ by Douglas 
Malloch, ‘‘The Lumberman poet.’’ Illustrated in color. 
$1.50 postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher. 
431 S. Deseborn S8t.. Chicago. 
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Saw Mills that Increase, 
Your Lumber Profits 






Send for our 
Catalog today. 


“Built Sturdy for Service” 


The most rapid, accurate sawing is produced by 
this simply constructed, efficient machine. 

Forty years of successful Saw Mill construction 
backs up our complete line of Saw Mill products. 
Their dependability, speed and long lasting service 
mean increasing profits to you. 


The Enterprise Co., maus., Columbiana, Ohio 








Dependable Wire Rope 


The one red-strand in Hercules 
Wire Rope is our guarantee that 
it isa product of the highest qual- 
ity. That it is a dependable and 
economical logging rope has been 
proven by its years of service in 
that field. 














Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
New York Chicago 


San Francisco 


Denver 











The Dual Service Card 


As a bearer of your name most 
any card will serve, 
but if you place 
value on 
proper card 
representa- 
tion you 
ought to 
use 


Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 


They:perform the dual service of announcing you or your sales- 
men, while at the same time adding prestige to your house. Send 
for tab of specimens; detach them one by one and observe the 
superiority of Wiggins engraved cards. You will like their smooth 
edges and the way they are encased in convenient book form style. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers Plate Makers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue 












SOTEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA 
&.K.HARRIS PCLOHER SUILOING® 

SALES ASCENT CHICASO 








Die Embossers 
CHICAGO 








WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 3 


honors Panama- Pacific 
International Exposition 
we 


GRAND PRIZE 
RTOS: A UE 
ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS torycapacity 3500 Axes& Tools 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 


Cable Address, ““PAJONES, Mobile” 





All leading Codes used 
Ship Brokers & Steamship Agents | 











HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL? 


Advertise in the Wanted and For Sale department when 
you want to sell anything used in the lumber industry. 
—a LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, 


sold. Prices are strong with no sign of weak- 
ness in sight. Recent arrivals at New England 
ports have been exceptionally light and cargoes 
now afloat are scanty. There is encouraging in- 
terest in Port Orford cedar, and a very. fair 
demand for clear spruce at firm prices. 


New York, March 20.—To say that fir is plenti- 
ful would be overstepping the mark. But large 
consignments have been received very recently 
and wholesalers report that they find no diffi- 
culty in getting rid of lumber. Prices are very 
firm, with’ no changes in the last few days. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, March 21.—Offerings of western pines 
are strictly limited. While demand is not vo- 
luminous, either from retailers or from indus- 
trial consumers, it covers whatever the manu- 
facturers have available for this. market, and 
some orders are going begging. Prices hold up 
strongly, but have shown no marked change. 

San Francisco, Calif., March 17.—Inquiries for 
California white and sugar pine are numerous, 
and buying is limited only by mills’ ability to 
furnish dry stock. Mill assortments are badly 
broken, and the few mills in operation are 
shipping lumber as fast as it can be put thru the 
dry kilns. Nos. 1 and 2 white pine shop is very 
scarce, Sugar pine uppers are a little more 
plentiful, but a good clean-up is expected before 
the new season’s stock is dry. Prices hold firm 
on all grades. 








Boston, Mass., March 19.—Inquiries for west- 
ern pines are rather more numerous than actual 
orders. Prospective buyers hesitate to place 
positive contracts until they can secure reason- 
able assurance that the lumber will reach them 
in time to be of use this spring. Prices are 
firmly held. No. 2 common Idaho white pine is 
a little easier than in February. Wholesale 
quotations on common grades of Idaho white 
pine: 


1x4 1x6 1x8 
No. 1 com.$76.50@77.00 $77.50@78.00 $76.50@77.00 
No. 2 com. 68.50 69.50 67.00 
1x10 1x12 
oS CO I 0) c. re $79.50@80.00 $83.00@83.50 
DO. 2° COWRA ccicsedeessin ss 67.00 69.00 


Kansas City, Mo., March 20.—Lately there has 
been a very strong demand from eastern buyers 
for western pine crating stock and one inquiry 
last week amounted to seventy-two cars of No. 4. 
Some No. 5 also is being sold. It is a very hard 
matter to locate good factory stock of any kind 
as the big mills are very low on such material. 
Some small mills are taking orders at a premium 
for prompt delivery. 


New York, March 20.—Idaho white pine is one 
of the scarcest articles on the metropolitan 
market. Dealers who have tried with might and 
main to get stocks have found the proposition 
too much for them. Prices are inclined up- 
ward, even tho there are reports that a lot of 
lumber will reach New York in the near future. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, March 21.—Strength features the red- 
wood market. Distributers complain because 
their connections are unable to accept but a 
relatively small proportion of the eastern busi- 
ness offered, on account of the small mill stocks 
and the big California and export demand. 
Prices remain strong. 

Kansas City, Mo., March 20.—Redwood de- 
mand is reported satisfactory with prices hold- 
ing very firm, especially on factory stock of all 
kinds. Eastern factory buyers are steady pur- 
chasers and a good deal of yard stock is going 
in that direction. Narrow 1-inch stock is scarce. 


Boston, Mass., March 19.—Wholesalers find 
that redwood inquiries are running quite out of 
proportion to actual orders, as low and broken 
mill stocks make it very difficult for distributers 
to take care of their customers’ requirements. 
Retailers are adding to their stocks and the 
steady strengthening of prices has not slackened 
interest. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 19.—Dealers in redwood 
report much difficulty in obtaining supplies and 
they are able to dispose readily of all the lum- 
ber they obtain. The demand has been on an 
increasing scale. Prices are strong. 





San Francisco, Calif., March 17.—Continued 
firmness characterizes the redwood market with 
a very good California demand and eastern busi- 
ness holding up well and continued inquiries. 


a Rsit 
The mills have more demand for dry cleay, 
than they can take care of and are sold aheag 
Yard stock is in demand with moldings, siding 
and finish moving right along. Industrials ay, 
selling to some extent. Prices are being wey 
maintained. 


New York, March 20.— There is an acty 
scarcity of redwood, with a large spring demanjf 
looming brightly. There is some lumber j,) 
storage, but estimates indicate a shortage unleg 
arrivals come soon. Industrial items are ¢. 
pecially active. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 20.—There is mod. 
erate activity in the pole market. Electric light 
and power transmission line construction com. 
panies are buying a few, and smaller poles ars 
in demand by small independent telephone com. 
panies. Business in posts is light, stocks of 4. 
5- and 6-inch being low, particularly 6-inch 
sevens. Three-inch round sevens are not being 
taken up; farmers want larger posts. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 20.—The southern pine 
market shows some improvement, with buying 
more pronounced and considerable inquiries he. 
ing made for the spring trade. Prices are 
strong. 


New Orleans, La., March 19.—Mill reports in- 
dicate a slight decline in southern pine bookings 
for the week, with increased production and 4 
somewhat smaller volume of shipments. In 
consequence production led orders and shipments 
for the first time in some months. While not 
so active as it was a few weeks ago, demand 
remains in good volume and order files are com- 
fortably filled. Prices are steady taking the list 
as a whole, tho there appears some fluctuation 
with respect to inactive items. Complaints of 
car shortage continue, box cars being in inade- 
quate supply pretty much thruout the territory. 





Houston, Tex., March 19.—Timber operations 
already hampered by flood waters in east Texas 
have been made considerably worse by the last 
week’s cold spell. Houston lumbermen predict 
prompt advances as a result. Business in south- 
ern pine has continued brisk, and much dif- 
ficulty already has been found in the filling of 
orders. In all lines there is a strong demand, 
but particularly so in yard and railroad stocks 
and oil field timbers. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 19.—The southern pine 
market is fairly active, but it has been held back 
to some extent by cold weather. Most retailers 
are rather short of lumber. Much strength has 
been manifested in the prices for flooring and 
high grades have been advanced about $2. 


Chicago, March 21.—Trade in southern pine is 
comparatively light on account of recent unfa- 
vorable weather conditions. Distributers, how- 
ever, say that the potential demand is very 
great, and expect a big spurt after a couple of 
weeks of good weather. Much building is being 
figured on, and retail stocks as a whole are 
light. Mill prices are strongly held, with no 
marked change from last week’s level. Th 
transit cars are a trifle weak, there is no great 
number of them, and their effect on the general 
market is negligible. 





Boston, Mass., March 19.—There has been 
little if any improvement in the transportation 
situation. Several of the important souther! 
pine mills refuse to quote on New England bus! 
ness until their local customers have taken away 
the considerable quantities of lumber already sold 
but which it has been impossible to move away 
by rail. Demand is brisk and prices are firm %% 
the following basis: Longleaf flooring, 1%! 
B&better rift, $98; C rift, $88.50; B&better flat | 
$67. Partition, %x3%, Bé&better, $67. 
No. 2 common, air dried, 1x6, $36.50 to $37. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 20.—There has been 
a steady decline in the demand for southern pine 
the last two weeks and the market is softeniné 
to some extent under that influence and the 
presence of too large a line of transits near de- 
murrage points. City buyers have been placiné 





Roofers, | 





very few orders the last week, while country 


buyers are laying off until the weather improves | 
Mill order files are being cut down and stocks 
Last wees 
the car situation was bad in the South, wit) 


are being improved in the meantime. 





an especial scarcity of box cars. 








St. Louls, March 20.—There is a decided im 


provement in the southern pine trade. Whole 
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Cleayx) . galers report that transits are being rapidly 
aheaip cleaned up. Weather conditions began to im- 
Siding prove today, and this is expected to stimulate 
ls are puying and better conditions at the mills. 
z wel a ra B ad ; a I ete Be ae : ee ae ay 
New York, March 20.—New York dealers are f 
hard up, but at the same time they are looking f 
Actua for bargains and are holding off buying of South- 
lemanjf) ern pine for the time being. Prices are strong. ; 
ber in 
unlesy NORTH CAROLINA PINE 
ee Baltimore, Md., March 19.—Conditions in the 
North Carolina pine trade have not undergone 





any changes of consequence during the last 
week, the demand still being very active, with 


3 mod. the offerings not of such volume as to develop 
ic light pressure upon the quotations. There is no ac- 
: com cumulation of stocks on the wharves. 

€S are alia caine She 

2 com: “Boston, Mass., March 19.—There is a strong 
s of 4. demand for North Carolina pine. Prices are 
6-inch firm thruout. Builders’ finish mills are coming 





t being into the market actively. Air dried rough edge, 
4/4 under 12-inch, has sold lately at $71.25 and : 
some wholesalers are quoting $74. Quite a little Partial view of our big Marshfield, Ore., plant. 


Add Selling Value 


rn pine There are urgent inquiries for shortleaf roofers. 
buying Quotations: Shortleaf flooring, 1x4, Bé&better 
ies be. | rift, $93.25; C rift, $78.25; B&better flat, $64.50. 


es are Partition, %x3%, B&better, $66.25. 
Buffalo, N. Y., March 19.—The North Carolina 


rts in- pine trade is fair, but many retailers are now 

okings carrying stocks bought a short time ago and H 

ports are not buying more for the time being. Prices O omes 

ts. In are easier in some cases, with 6-inch roofers 

pments quoted at $36. Wholesalers report that the em- 

il bargo situation is slightly improved. , 

ot cemegpeneanyey By urging the use of Port Orford Cedar 
‘@ New York, March 20.—The market is extremely P “l]: F P 

€ Ccom- , ; 
the list firm at all angles, altho there has been talk of in home building you will build up a repu 
tuation f lumber “‘knocking at the door” and wanting tation for yourself that will bring you new 
ints of takers. Roofers retrograded a step last week, i 

inade- but came back quickly once street traffic condi- customers and retain your old ones, 

rritory tions improved and the market now is very firm. 


Reports received here from mill centers indicate 
ration that all lumber, or nearly all, has been bargained 
: ne for. Indications point to a very bright spring. 


he ls CYPRESS 


Port Orford Cedar possesses a firm, 
even grain which will not mar easily and 




















predict it takes a beautiful finish. Recommend it. 
south. Chicago, March 21.—The local trade is begin- P - P bi 
ch dif- ning to feel the effects of the car scarcity for interior finish, porch work, cabinet 
ees which is having a steady development at Mis- : 
srt sissippi and Louisiana mills, and in some cases work, window frames, etc. 
| sheds premiums are being offered for prompt shipment. 
Demand from retailers and factories is steady We do no re-manufacturing therefore 
and is expected to show a material increase as 4 
~ spring opens up. There have been a few up- furnish only rough lumber. 
1d. back hse changes in prices quoted by some mills, 
ante ut the general level remains the same. 
berg ————— We own sixty years’ supply of Port Orford Cedar; are sawing 135,000 feet of lumber daily; and 
ng and ee Ohio, March 20.—There is a fairly have 15,000,000 feet of it in stock at our Bay Point, Cal., plant. Located on the main line of the 
; a ; a aan pies: ong eee dine cae Santa Fe and Southern Pacific railroads, we can make quick shipments to eastern points. 
pine is — We also manufacture Annually 125,000,000 feet of 
t unfa: New Orleans, La., March 19.—The cypress de- DOUGLAS FIR (Oregon Pine) 
s, how: mand continues steady and strong, with prices 
is ag es but firm. Car supply appears satis- 
yuple ot actory. Mixed car orders predominate and as b 
is being stock assortments are somewhat broken, mills OOS ay um er OoOmpany 
nen feport occasional difficulty in filling some of 
‘on Teen GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 1000 BALFOUR BUILDING, 
10 great Buffalo, N. Y., March 19.—Cypress trade has S F ° & lif . 
general ~~ some improvement lately, with the mar- an ranc1SCco, a 1 ornla 
et strong on account of small mill stocks. sf ‘. i . , 
Wholesalers report a little less difficulty in get- Saw Mills, Marshfield, Oregon Distributing Yards, Bay Point, California 
1s been} ing stocks to their customers, but cars are 
ortation not numerous and some trade territory is closed siaaanihiainanmaaiaiinaaaia SESS SIT a 





southeri} >Y embargoes. 








nd bust St. Louis, Mo., March 20.—There is a strong 
eg demand for Gulf coast cypress from yards and 
2 solic 


nee industries, which the mills seem unable to supply 
ve away With their badly assorted stocks. The market is 


HEMLOCK 2 txrowooos 





ee frm at unchanged prices. There is a fairly 

val pe egtrnee for yellow cypress from retailers and 

te 7 X factories. 

Roofers | —____— standi lade | en- 
$37. Baltimore, Md., March 19.—The cypress situa- The standing Lang ade lumber 


joys among buyers is the result of con- 
sistent maintenance of quality over 
many years of manufacturing. To buy 
Langlade stock is to insure yourself 
positive satisfaction. 


tion is very encouraging, the mills getting more 
as been ve than they can take care of, and there 
ern pine page no considerable stocks on hand. Prices 
oftening ot Strong, with an upward tendency. Cypress 
and teh gy eing benefited by the strength in other woods. 
wong ocks here are very light. 








ve is fairly active for late is 
ast Weel steadily y for late winter and is 


an « Panding. Prices are firm. Quota- 

th, W rire _FAS, 4/4, $105 to $113.50; 5/4, $110 to 

om 6/4, $110 to $121.50; 8/4, $121 to $131; 

ded im 8/4 = 4/4, $91 to $99; 5/4 and 6/4, $96 to $104; 

whole 6/4, tu, to $115; shop, 4/4, $54 to $64; 5/4 and 
V » $75 to $80; 8/4, $85 to $90. 


lacing Rise ee F Rags 
eoantn| om Mass., March 19.—Distributers report 
nproves is A easier to secure orders for cypress than it 
1 stocks} —. the lumber here from the mills. De- 
pC 


Lumber Company 
ANTIGO, WIS. 
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Picture this 
Beautiful 


West Coast 
Hemlock 


Flooring in 
Your Home 





PARKER LUMBER & BOX CO. 


Everett, Wash. 
( The Pittsburgh of the West ) 
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Fruehauf Trailers 





Fruehauf 3-Ton Semi-Trailer Drawn by Ford Truck. 


A $1,200 Saving For You 


How can you save $1200 easier than fully demonstrated their ability to do 
in your choice of delivery equipment? all that is required of them in scores 
A 2%-ton truck will cost you around of retail yards. 
$2500. A Fruehauf Trailer and Ford nan 
Truck combination which handles 2% — Fruehauf-Ford combination not 
tons easily costs you only $1300, freight only costs less at the start, but is de- 


cidedly cheaper to operate—oil, gas, 
tires and general wear and tear will cost 
Fruehauf-Ford combinations have you considerably less. 


and tax included. 


Get in touch with us today. 


FPruchaut' Trailer Ge. ciiaen.anermac 








Kansas City, Mo., March 20.—Cypress demang 
is small, but sales managers say the reason , 
that stock is so hard to get there is a greg 
deal of substituting being done. Dry stock j, 
some items is almost impossible to get. Prices 
on all items are very firm here. 


New York, March 20.—The cypress market {; 
opening up much better than expected. In f, 
dealers assert the demand is a little too brisy 


because water shipments are far behind time | 


and the cypress men have ceased to put the; 
entire dependence upon the railroads. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 20.—Altho indica | 


tions point to a fairly brisk shingle trade thi 
spring, demand is not yet heavy. There ha 
been a little weakening in prices, clears being 
quoted at $3.65 and stars at $3. The lath marky 
is fairly brisk for this time of year, and a heayy 
demand is looked for shortly. 


New Orleans, La., March 19.—Continued actiy, 
call is reported for both cypress lath and ship. 
gles, with mill stocks low and broken in asgort. 
ment and acceptances limited as a general thing 
to mixed cars. Prices are unchanged but very 
firm. Brisk call is also reported for pine lath, 


Houston, Tex., March 19.—The shingle market 
has stiffened somewhat during the last few days, 
The present cold spell is not calculated to hays 
the same effect on building operations as it woul 
necessarily have on production at the mills and 
logging camps. Lath are in strong demand, with 
prices firm. 

Buffalo, N. Y., March 19.—The shingle market 
is not much changed from a week ago, so far as 
the trade is concerned, but prices are somewhat 
easier. Extra clears are quoted at $5.39 and 
stars at $4.53. Retail buying for immediate 
needs 1s fair. 


Boston, Mass., March 19.—The present demand 
for shingles compares very well with that of 
recent years. The tone of the market is firm. 
Several manufacturers of white cedars have r- 
cently advanced their prices 25 cents. Retailers 
complain bitterly about delayed shipments, Quo- 
tations: White cedars, extras, $6.25 to $6.50; 
clears, $5.25 to $5.50; British Columbia rei 
cedars, XXXXX, $6.36. Spruce lath quotations 
have soared to $10 for 1%-inch and $9 for 1- 
inch lath, but there has been some business at 
25 to 50 cents less. Furring is firm at recent 
advances and business is fair; for 1x2, $37 to 
$38 is quoted. There is only a quiet demand for 
spruce clapboards, but mill stocks are light and 
the market is steady at $115 for extras and §lll 
for clears. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 20.—Shingle prices 
show a further weakness, with quotations 5 and 
10 cents under last week. Mixed cars sell far 
more readily than nice small cars, most buyers 
asking for siding loads. The demand for siding 
remains fairly good, and with mill stocks short 
prices have been easy to maintain. The call for 


lath has fallen off with the demand for lumber | 


and prices are not so firm. Some mills are still 
oversold on lath, and a few still are limiting 
quantities. 


Seattle, Wash., March 17.—If there is a weak 
spot in red cedar shingles, it is to be found 


only in .6/2 stars, which usually are uncertain. | 


The quality product, embracing practically al 
the items, is firm to higher. Demand is go0d, 
and the prospect for improved business is én- 
couraging. Shingle cedar is scarce, but 108 
prices remain steady on the $22 base. 


Columbus, Ohlo, March 19.—The shingle trade 
shows considerable activity. Rural dealers are 
buying briskly to replenish stocks which 4! 


rather low, and some buying is being done by ~ 
city dealers. Receipts are somewhat larger 4” 


traffic conditions have improved. Prices att 
generally firm and the tendency is upward. 
cedar extra clears sell at $5.55 and extra stars 
at $5.10, delivered. Lath trade is steady ané 
prices rule firm. 


MAHOGANY 


Boston, Mass., March 19.—There is an excel | 


lent demand for mahogany, and manufacturers 


are sold well ahead. The call for both solié| 
mahogany and veneers from the piano factories | 


and talking machine producers is especially brisk. 
FAS grades are up $10 to $20 and No. 1 — 
in 4/4, 10/4 and 12/4 have advanced $5. No. 


common in 5/4 to 10/4 is up $5, but this grade 


in 12/4 is about $5 lower than a few weeks ago 
The new lists are firmly held. Wholesale quot 
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lak — 
— | tions on air dried plain mahogany, f.o. b. Bos- 
my ~ 4/4 5/4,6/4&8/4 10/4 12/4 
grea) FAS -eeecceree $210 $215 $220 $230 W A I h M k 
Jo. 1 com..... 175 175 185 185 t t 
pad No, 2 com..... 110 115 125 125 e re Nn e ar e 
BOXBOARDS FOR CLEAR, SOUND HARD MAPLE, 
‘ket )/ | Boston, Mass., March 19.—There is a strong 


BEECH OR BIRCH SQUARES 


free of all defects and thoroughly seasoned. Each piece to meas- 
ure as below; free of end checks, reasonably straight grained, 
and straight. 


ITEM No. (1) 1” full x 1” full—30, 36, 42, 48, 54, 60, 
66, and 72” long. 


n fact,| market for desirable boxboards and shook, and 
brisk | buyers are ordering freely when assured of de- 
| tim) jjvery within a reasonable time. This winter’s 
, thel crop of native boxboard logs now appears to be 
| rather lighter than expected. Round edge pine 
' poxboards, inch, ordinary run of the log, sell 
at $31 to $33, and selected stock brings more. 
ndicg | Square edge pine, inch, are $40 and up. Mixed 
@ this lots of spruce, pine and hemlock, with more or 





@ ha less fir, inch, are quoted at $23 to $27. (2) 1%” x 1%”—24” and up, random 
Ing a ice lengths 
gan Francisco, Calif., March 17.—It is between _ ™ 
hen’ | seasons and the usual period of heavy buying (3) 114” x 114”—42, 48, 54, 60, 66, & 72”. 
has not yet arrived. It is learned that a good (6) 1%” full x 114” full—66 and 72” long. 
volume of business has already been taken on (9) 2” x 2”—14, 16, 18, 20, 24, 30, 36, 42, 
active by some of the large concerns. There has been 48” and multiples. 
Shin no frost damage to the citrus crops this year, (9a) 216” x 214”—22” and multiples. 
\Ssort: and altho orange shippers have already cen- (10) 3” x 3”—28” and multiples. 
| thing tracted for a good portion of their needs, addi- (12) 1%4” full x 2”—38 and 40” lon 
t very tional orders for shook are expected. Box lum- 13) 1 S full x 2” —38 d 40” 1 8. 
lath, per is scarce with prices at mills ranging from (13) 196” full x 2°—38 an ang. 
mae Our principal requirements are 
de Item No. |1—1”x1”x48”. 
‘w| (SASH, DOORS and MILLWORK Item No. 31 %4"1 14x48" and 54” 
ie and Item No. 6—1y”"x1 14x54 and 6’. 
» With 











Item No. 12 and No. 13, 


We will be glad to give you approximate 
quantity of each length we use; and 


WILL BE PLEASED TO RECEIVE YOUR BEST PRICE 


Delivered Piqua, Ohio and Marquette, Mich. 


The sash, door and millwork trade pursues the 
narket even tenor of its way, featured by unusually good 
far as demand for this season of the year and very favor- 
ewhat able prospects for a heavy volume of business dur- 
9 and ing the coming months. Building is springing into 
ediate activity as fast as the “weather man” lifts the lid. 
The great number of homes being built, or projected, 
give assurance of plenty of work for the sash, door 














emand igh gp factories. Building permits issued ° an 
hat of n cities during February were 58 percent Th P YW dl & Mf C mM 

s firm. greater than for the same month of last year, while e iqua an e€ g. Oo p y 
Wve Te the volume for January and February combined PIQUA OHIO and MARQUETTE MICHIGAN 

tailers broke all records for those two months in any year. | ? ? 

1. Quo- All this tends to put the sash, door and millwork ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 
$6.50; producer and distributers in a decidedly cheerful 

in tel frame of mind so far as the outlook for business 

tations is concerned. 

or 14- Sash and door factories in the Merrill (Wis.) 

ress at district, manufacturing Wisconsin pine output, are 

poor having a very large business at this their usual Do You Sell 

$37 to | busy Period. Due to the excellent demand for 

es te sash and doors, it is expected that the activity 


will il ls 
ghee continue until late in the fall. 


nd $ill The demand for millwork, including doors and 
sash, is increasing in Columbus and central Ohio. 
As the opening of the spring building season ap- 


prices proaches there is a larger volume of business being YPRESS has come to the front 

A ye booked, All mills are busy, with some fairly rapidly as a yard stock. If you 

sell far rushed. There is still a shortage of skilled labor, Finish p y a y c. 

buyers — ton ot so men are difficult to find. Siding aren’t cashing in on the big demand 
ces have advanced in sympathy with lumber. sts i i i 

siding The Baltimore (Md.) wath aa anes concerns are Ceiling e there is for it, better stock some this 

3 short getting their share of orders, and it may be as- Flooring spring. Special patterns cut to order. 

call for sumed, from the fact that all reports indicate even Mouldings 

lumber} — greater activity in the building line than last year, Shipla 

re stil that the sash and door factories are being heavily pelt! 








imiting drawn upon. The capacity of the Sheathing 
" 2 capacity of the eastern and : ‘ 
middle western factories is taxed to the utmost, Decking *MPHILL LUMBE N 
+ ai and the Pacific coast must be drawn upon to take £6’, &", 10" 


care of the deficiency. Fir doors are entering this 











found Market in large numbers, and they are being No. 1 and 2 Com. Rough REMEES. Fe, 
sertain. Teadily absorbed. There is every expectation of 
ally all further expansion in the volume of business, while 
3 good, the prices realized are either firm or higher, re- 
is en- visions upward being made from time to time 
ut 10g — ~ rm advances in various materials used. EVERY BOARD 
* planing mills of St. Louis, Mo., are well : . 
booked with orders, having as much business on 1 y A STRAIGHT BOARD 
e ap gh they can well take care of for the present. hen 2h i 
ers * planing mill listing bureau is busy, and pros- “7 ig i i 
ich aft) = Pects are for a continuation of a nek Gamat for ‘= net ne Raise Your Grades With the 
one by| Mill products. Labor continues scarce. ae i <r pee 
rger a8 | The door and millwork trade at Buffalo, N. Y., - ia: os od 
eg are Is fairly active, and is likely to improve further j * j wns Xg -_ 
a, Red) With mild weather. A settlement has been reached g 
a stars in some of the pending labor troubles, which is i ‘ i Z The Best Investment You Can Make 
dy andj Xpected to have a favorable influence upon the 


business thig spring. 

The San Francisco (Calif.) sash and millwork 
Plants have been busy right along, and with build- 
ing very active in the city the outlook is favorable. 


Positively the only single piece husk (which 
means 30 years or more good edging) Pony 
Edger ever built. Dixie Edgers are made in 
two sizes, 32'’ and 42’’ while Genuine Hill 









one ' Sash and door plants in the Bay counties region ag Ted in 45’’, 48’’, 54’, 60”, 66”, 
“or have an unusually good demand for this time of ; 
h 80 | the year and are employing full forces. Finished 
actories : door factories connected with the white and sugar F 
y brisk} pine mills are making good outputs to take care 
-—~ of an active demand. There is a big demand for 
No.7 ash and door cut stock, with not enough to go Ooo 7 TGAN 
s gradt ‘round. The car supply is equal to present re- 





ks ago quirements, 
quota 
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ARBITRATION 


Party in Error Pays Inspection 


Liability for reinspection costs was the ques- 
tion at issue in a case recently arbitrated by 
the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association. The 
defendant bought a car of No. 1 common hem- 
lock shiplap 6 to 20 ft. from plaintiff and im- 
mediately upon arrival defendant’s customer 
complained of the grades. Plaintiff arranged 
for Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau inspec- 
tion and defendant asked his customer to hold 
the shipment intact, but the latter could not do 
so. Defendant then called off the inspection, 
which, however, had already been made. In- 
spection showed that two-thirds of the ship- 
ment held intact contained about 5 percent No. 
2 common, for which defendant allowed his cus- 
tomer $31.80. The inspection charges were 
$27.04, which with the allowance and a dis- 
count of $2.36 deducted by the defendant in 
making payment, amounted to $61.20. 

It was held that as there was no agreement 
to hold the stock intact for reinspection, the 
fact that plaintiff requested it has no binding 
effect on defendant inasmuch as part of the 
shipment had been used before plaintiff’s re- 
quest had reached defendant. As the reinspec- 
tion showed more than 5 percent of the ship- 
ment offgrade, plaintiff was required to pay 
inspection charges as well as the allowance 
made by defendant to his customer. As plain- 
tiff’s breach caused delay in settlement, defend- 
ant was held entitled to his discount. 





Entitled to Commission as Profit 


A controversy settled by the Pacifie Coast 
Shippers’ Association involved the question of 
the buyer’s right to his commission and dis- 
count on a sale on which allowance was made 
on account of offgrade stock. An order was 
placed for 100,000 feet of tank stock at $65 
‘‘less 5 percent commission after deducting 
freight and less 2 percent cash discount.’’? Four 
ears were shipped and defendant’s representa- 
tive allowed plaintiff’s customer to deduct 
$45.50 a thousand on the offgrade, the allowance 
totaling $327.02. Plaintiff having advanced 100 
percent less the discounts, the defendant in re- 
mitting to plaintiff took a discount of 5 percent 
and 2 percent, remitting only $304.46. 

The arbitrators held that the loss was due 
to the carelessness and neglect of the defend- 
ant’s employees, that the 5 percent commission 
was, in the minds of both parties, plaintiff ’s 
profit, and having been lost to the plaintiff thru 
defendant’s neglect, the latter should bear the 
loss. The plaintiff was held entitled to a judg- 
ment for $22.56. 





Owner Should Make Claim for Loss 


It was decided in a case brought before the 
Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association that the 
owner of a shipment should properly file the 
claim for loss or damage. The dispute arose 
where a car of shingles was bought f. o. b. mill. 
It was held therefore that immediately upon 
the endorsement of the bill of lading to the 
buyer by the seller the property passed. Later 
the car was ordered diverted but the carrier di- 
verted the wrong car and buyer’s customer 
complained. The arbitrators held that the orig- 
inal buyer in taking title assumed all risks in- 
cident to transit and should file the claim 
against the carrier. In this case, however, the 
seller, having protected the claim, was urged 
to prosecute it diligently for the buyer. 





Telecodes Wanted 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has several 
requests for copies of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN Telecode. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN will pay $2.50 each for a 
number of salable copies which readers 
desire to dispose of. 

















Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 
’ 25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. - 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

— words of ordinary length make one 

- —s — in —. 

eading counts as two lines. 
No eee i except the heading can be ad- 
m . 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received Jater will be placed. 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 











WANTED—MAN TO RUN 3 SAW EDGER 
Must understand grading. 
LINTON LUMBER CO., Cambridge, Ohio. 





WANTED—A-1 HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 
For one of the best yards in the South. Must be a 
steady, dependable man of wide experience. Give ref- 
erences in first letter. 

Address “FEF. 27,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—A HIGH GRADE ESTIMATOR 
Of wide practical experience, executive ability, and 
ability to meet the trade, for special millwork factory 
in Indianapolis. Must be capable of estimating large 
work. In answering state experience, salary expected, 
age, and whether or not would care to move to In- 
dianapolis., 

Address “RB, 125,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EFFICIENT MILLWORK ESTIMATOR 
Experienced in taking quantities from plans, prepairing 
estimates and making shipping lists. In replying state 
age, experience and salary expected. Address 
BOYNTON LUMBER COMPANY, 
Sewaren, N. J. 


WE WANT TO SECURE THE SERVICES 
Of a highly competent and energetic Yellow Pine Car 
Material Inspector for road work. A man who has also 
had Sales experience in this line, is much preferred, 
and would demand a_ better salary. Give references, 
together with salary and other details in first letter. 
Address “G. 4,’’ care American Lumberman. 


LUMBER INSPECTOR WANTED 


By upper Michigan peninsula manufacturer in town of 














twelve thousand population. Pleasant location and 
steady work. 
Address “G. 6,’’ care American Lumberman. 





INSPECTOR—WANTED 
Hardwood lumber inspector. Yard work exclusively. 
MAXWELL MOTOR CORP., Dayton, O. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS 
Box factory foreman. Give age, experience, number in 
family, references and salary in first letter. 
Address “BOX FACTORY,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ORDER DEPARTMENT MAN 
In planing mill, able to bill and detail from plans. 
Give experience and references. 


Address “G. 52,’’ care American Lumberman. 


CAMP FOREMAN WANTED 
For steady job summer and winter operation—one 
familiar with Railroad logging—Location Upper Michi- 
gan 











Address “H. 36,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANT MILL FOREMAN FOR CHICAGO MILL. 
Man capable of taking charge of men, also to have 
knowledge of grinding knives. Good salary to the 
right man. State age, experience, etc., when answering. 
Address “HA. 37,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER 
For wholesale sash and door house operating throughout 
the South. Apply by mail, giving age, experience and 
— 2 W. J. HUGHES & SONS CO., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 











WANTED—FIRST CLASS 
Hardwood inspector; state experience, reference and 
salary wanted in the first letter and when can report. 
Address “HA. 18,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TO EMPLOY TWO COMPETENT 
Lumber inspectors for permanent work in the middle of 
a Address UPHAM & WALSH, INC., Collin- 
wood, Tenn. 


SHED FOREMAN AND GRADER 
For permanent position in our St. Louis vard. State ex- 
perience, age and salary. JULIUS SEIDEL LUMBER 
COMPANY, 2200 South Kingshighway, St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN 
Competent to manage retail yard in town of 5000; must 
be accurate in figures and competent to make estimates 
and keep books. 

Address “HA. 380,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MAN TO TAKE CHARGE 
Of sawmill, planing mill, kilns and yard for short leaf 
pine operation, located in Mississippi. None but a: high- 
class man need apply. Must be a good organizer, capa- 
ble of handling labor and a thorough lumberman. 


ddress “A. 32,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ONE PRACTICAL SHOP FOREMAN 
For shop making miilwork to detail—also one good bench 
man. THE H. LEET LUMBER CO., Portsmouth, 0. 


























WANTED—LUMBER INSPECTORS 
Hardwood and Hemlock who can grade according to the 
National Hardwood Rules wanted for saw mill in Nor. 


thern Wisconsin. Advise age, references and length of 
experience in first letter. 
Address “F, 8,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—A COMPETENT MANAGER 
For retail lumber yard, in good city of 4,000 pop. in 
central Illinois. Must be accurate in figures, one who 
is strict and attends to business and not afraid of 
work. Do not apply unless you can keep stock jp 
good shape and able to handle orders promptly. Ip 
first letter, state fully experience, age, if married and 
salary expected. 
Address “PB. 35,’’ care American Lumberman. 


KANSAS CONCERN DESIRES COMPETENT MAN 
For yard manager and perhaps for auditor. Western 
experience preferred. Give age, experience, salary ex. 
pected, references and full information. 

Address “K, 2,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—A COMPETENT BOOKKEEPER 
Who understands cost accounting and can furnish A] 
references. Preferably thirty to thirty-five years of 
age. YPosition is in small mill town in northern Wig. 
consin. Give full information, age, references and salary 
expected, in first letter. 

Address ‘‘B, 29,’’ care American Lumberman. 


OPPORTUNITY 
If you are a quantity surveyor, biller-in, detailer or esti. 
mator of proven ability on custom builders’ millwork 
of the better kind and care to take up employment with 
one of the largest concerns in the east, where perma- 
nency of position and advancement are assured, please 
write us, giving full line of experience, references and 
salary expected. Correspondence confidential. 
Address “F. 46,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—LATH MILL CONTRACTOR 
To manufacture poplar laths under contract at our band 
mill, PIERPONT-PAXTON COMPANY, Pierpax, Tenn, 


AT THE PRESENT TIME WE NEED 
A manager for one of our small lumber yards in the 
Scottsbluff (Neb.) territory. Married man desired. In 
reply state experience, salary desired, etc. Write 
L. W. COX & CO., Scottsbluff, Neb. 


WANTED—IN SMALL RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
in New Jersey (Metropolitan Section), energetic man, 
Gentile, to make himself generally useful in yard. To 
one not afraid of work, we can offer a steady position 
with living quarters for small family. Give full details 
in first letter, age, experience and minimum wage to 
start. Address ‘G. 28,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—STENOGRAPHER AND BOOKKEEPER 
For retail lumber and builders’ supply store. VPerma- 
nent position for one experienced and competent. Ref- 
erences required. 

THE MURPHY LUMBER CO., Urbana, 0. 


WANTED—CRUISER 
Capable of cruising about 40,000 acres of small Short 
Leaf Pine (five) 5 inches and up in diameter on a 
cordage basis to the acre. State terms and experience. 
Address “G. 82,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED CREDIT MAN 
Reasonably familiar with lumber credits and ac 
quaintance, preferring one with some practical lumber 
experience, by large concern doing city and country 
business. Give complete details in first letter. 

Address “G. 36," care American Lumberman. 


FOREMAN WANTED FOR 
Cabinet and stair department of millwork factory in 
Eastern Iowa. Address ‘‘H. 2,’’ care American Lum- 
berman, stating experience, qualifications and _ salary 
expected. 


WANTED—LUMBER INSPECTOR 
Hardwood and hemlock. Steady position. Good salary. 
Must know his business. 

HIRT BROS. LUMBER CO., Deerbrook, Wis. 


WHITE PINE GRADERS 
Experienced white pine shop graders. Eight-hour day. 
Steady employment. If interested, write for particulars. 
THE McCLOUD RIVER LUMBER CO., McCloud, Cal. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR 
For special millwork plant. One familiar with Cost 
Book ‘‘A’’ preferred. Write, stating age, experience 
and salary wanted. 
Address “BE. 10,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FOREMAN TO TAKE CHARGE 
Of planing mill connected with sawmill in southwest. 
Excellent climate. 25,000 ft. per day capacity. Must 
understand machines and steam power plant thoroughly. 
Give age, references and salary expected in first letter. 

Address “HA. 6,’? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ASSISTANT YARD FOREMAN. 
Must be live wire and understand lumber grades. G 
opening for right man. 

Address “A. 13,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMPETENT 
Hardwood Lumber inspector to work in North Central 
Wisconsin. Must be acquainted with all Wisconsin 
Hardwoods. Give all details in first reply covering 
experience, salary. etc. 
Address “HT, 28,’? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMBINATION BOOKKEEPER AND 
Stenographer for established wholesale lumber office lo- 
eated at Cleveland, O. Must be accurate and thoroughly 
qualified by past experience to fill position acceptably 
and comnetent stenographer as well. Practical knowl- 
edge traffic matters essential. Will also consider compe- 
tent business woman for position. State age, exnerience 
and salary expected in first letter. Send references. 
Address “BE. 42," care American Lumberman. 


LUMBFR STENOGRAPHER WANTED 
Combined Retailer and Wholesaler in Western Pennsyl- 
vania needs competent male Lumber stenographer who 
understands shorthand and typewriting thoroughly ani 
has some knowledge of the retail and wholesale Inmber 



























































business. Give age, experience, and salary expected in 
first letter. 
Address “RF, 32,’? care American Lumberman. 
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